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DBDICATIOM 



TO 



MRS. TREDWELL, 



(^Salisbury Place^ Long Island. 



London, ^Otk June, 1821. 

Be phased h receive the Jbltoicing littU 
work as a mark of the higliest respect^ 
which it is in the potver q/' the author to 
show to any human being* The work tcaSy 
for the greater party written while I lived 
in your neighbourhood^ and whUe I had the 
happiness to en^oy the numerous advan^^ 
tages of an intercourse with your family* 
Real pleasures^ when once possessed^ are 
altcays enjoyed until metnory quits the 
fnind* Those who have once seen a bed of 
teautiful tulips^ carnations or auriculapy 
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enjoy ^ during life^ the delightful eighty in 
recollection j andy in defiance of time and 
of local distance^ Ishally as long as memory 
remain^ still enjoy the pleasure arising 
from that politeness untainted by affectation^ 
that unostentatious hospitality^ that kind^ 
ness coming from the bottom of the heart, 
which willy in my mind^ always be asso 
dated with the name of Tredwell 

That part of this work which relates to 
flower Sy owes its being written to the great 
delight tchich I observed you to take in the 
cultivation qf this beautiful class of the 
procluctions of the garden j and, if it should 
be found calculated to add^ in the smallest 
degree, to your pleasures in thcU healthful^ 
innocent, rcUional and instructive pursuit, 
that circumstance will cffford a singular 
gratification to, 

Dear Madam, 

Your most obedient. 

And most humble Servant^ 

WM. COBBETT. 
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PREFACE. 



1. The piroper uses of a Prerace appear i^^ 
be, to give the reader informaiion, which may 
he useful, duhring thfe perusal of Ihe work 
to whith it is prefixed ; to explain the nature 
>ittd object of the work ; to point out the 
method of the arrangement of its several 
partis ; and, In short, to afford the means of 
tlue preparation for the tadc the reader is 
entering tipon; which preparation is always 
^ great advantage to the author as well as to 
ihe reader. » 

5. As 16 the watwri? of the WoA, it is, 1 
fiope, pretty clearly stated in the Title Page. 
The ishfect levidently is lo icause the art of 
:gatdening to be belter understood and prac* 
tised than it noW is in America ; and, very 
few persons will deny, that ttiere is, in this 
tkSQy plefity of room for * improvi&meiit-. 
America luu soil and climate far surpassing 
those of England; and yet she lii surprizingly 
Tleificient in vatiely as V^dl as quality nf gar* 
tieti prodtttt^. I am not alluding to thin^ of 
vrnuhietity Or appertaining to iuxuriotis tn^ 
joymcnts J but, to things thftl are lieaJly «««• 
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ful, and that tend to profit and to the preser-* 
vation of health, without which latter, life is 
not worth having. It is incredible to those, 
who have not had occasion to observe the fact, 
how large a part of the sustenance of a coun* 
tnr-Iabourer's family, in England, comes out 
of his little garden. The labourers of Eng- 
land are distinguished from those of other 
countries l\y several striking peculiarities; 
but, by no one are they so strongly distin- 
guished as by their fondness of their gardens, 
and by the diligence, care and taste, which 
they show in the management of them. The 
reproach which Solomon, in the words of my 
motto, affixes on the slothful and ingaorant 
husbandman, they seem to have constantly in 
their minds ; and to be constantly on the 
watch to prevent it from applying to th^o^r ' 
selves. Poverty may apologize for a dfirf • 
dress or an ahshaven face ; men may be li^- 
ligent of their persons ; but the sentence of 
the whole nation is, that he, .who is a sloven 
in his garden, is a sloven indeed. The inside 
6f a Ic^urer^s house, his habits, his qualities 
as a workman, and almost his morality, may 
be judged of from the appearance of his gar- 
den. If that be neglected, he is, nine times 
out of ten, a sluggard or a drunkard, or both. 

3. It seems, at first sight, very odd that 
this taste for gardening should not hftve been 

!)reserved in America; but, it , is accounted 
or by reflecting, that, yfbere land is abun- 
dant, attachment wad even attention to small 
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spots wear away. To desire to poisaess land 
is an universal desire ; and vanity makes ns 
prefer quantity to quality. You may prove 
as clearly as daylight, that it is better, in cer- 
tain cases, to possess one acre than a hundred ; 
but where do you find the man that prefers 
the one acre ? When large parcels of land 
are undertaken to b^ cultivated, small ones 
are held in contempt \ and, though a good 
garden supplies so large a part oT what is 
consumed by a family, and keeps supplying 
it all the year round too, there are many 
farmers even in England, who grudge even 
a wheelbarrow full of manure thai is bestowed 
on the garden. To remove this neglect as to 
gardeging in America is one of the objects of 
this work ; and^ I think, I shall, in the pro- 
gress of the work, show, that the garden may, 
besides its intrinsic utility, be made to be a 
most valuable help-mate to the Farm. 

4. It is impossible to write a book that shall 
exclusively apply to every particular case. 
Some persons have need of large, while others 
want only small, gardens ; but, as to Situa* 
lion. Soil^ and Fe^cing^ the rules will apply 
to all cases. Those who want neither Hot^ 
Beds nor Green^Houses^ may read the part 
treating of them, or leave it unread, just as 
they please ; but, I think, that it will not re- 
quire much to be said to convince every Ame^ 
rican Farmer^ North of Carolina, at least, 
that he ou^t to have a Hot-BedJ in the 
Spring. 
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h, thsL\k divkkd tW mati^ If^led of, ^bH\ 
^Tlib JBrst etftpter treats of the IStuatiob) 
So9^ Feiidi^, and LaVing-oiit of GardeM ; 
%bfe second^ of the tneKii^ and managii^ of 
Hot^Beds ftad Gf^^^Hoai^es ; the thirdy tj^ 
PropagaUoB aild Cudthftotioii generaUy ; tlie 
three remaining Chapters treat of the raising 
%anl ttianagfiig of the several [rfants, eaeh 
\iniler lbs pidiktthr name, das^ied under ttie 
bcadft, VtgetaUeS'SXA Herbs ; Fruits; Flotc^ 
isrs^ fo eadi of these Iftst ttiTee dApters^ I 
tevQ, in arrugiflg my tniater^ foiloMied the 
Alpkabeticai Ortfer of tlie imines of the se\'e«> 
ral {rfaxAs, Whkh tttoAe of ari^ngement must 
toatxmffly tend to mak^ the Work of refer -^ 
^ence ^asy* Bui, te very fVequent reference 
knust be vetsbsastfy^ mnd, as the utility of the 
^otk must) hi ax>tne degnee, depend on the 
JbcHitif With ^^rtiieh the seveiil parts of it can 
be refert«i tft, there are two indexes at the 
^end, one,.of the namcH of the several plants^ 
«bid, t)ie otbeTj xX the matters genet^Uy^ 
For the ^ame reason, I hare numbei^ fhe 
pfLtWJrctjphs throughout the Workv A more 
{iropef term might heiYts been found than tteit 
xS fegbtables^ seeing, that, styfctly speaking, 
tfaAt Word apt^'cs tn alt tUngs tlmt gtt>w from 
the tearthv But, as we calitfaos^ products of 
the garden), which We Use, in tlveir natufal 
idiape, as human food ; Us We gf»ieraUy tail 
Ihi^se on/r/ by thb name trf tegetaiies^ I have 
tihodai.d^ WUfd Sti ptieference tu eoe, Which, 
tbdUgb ufore stribtfy proper, WoUld be les& 

eneraUy understoodv Nearly the soms may 
mil of the word Herbs^ 
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6* Some persons may think, that Flowers 
are things of no use; that they are nonsensi" 
col things. The same may be, and, perhaps, 
with more reason, said oi pictures. Aa 
Italian, while he gives his fortune for a pic- 
ture, will laugh to scorn a Hollander, who 
Reaves a tulip-root as a fortune to his son. 
JPor my part, as a thing to keep and not to 
436U ; as a thing, the possession of which is 
to give me pleasure, I hesitate not a moment 
to prefer the plant of a fine carnation to a 
sfffAA, watch set with diamonds. 

7* The territory of the United States in- 
.eludes sueh a variety of climates ; degrees of 
heat and cold so different at the same period 
of the year ; that it is impossible to give in- 
atructions, as relating to time^ for sowing, 
planting, and so forth, that shall be applica- 
ble to every part of the countjry. I, there- 
fore, for t£e most part, make my directions 
apfdicable to seasons^ or states of the weather, 
rather than to ckUes* When I make no par- 
ticular mention as to times of the year, or 
month, it is to be understood, that I am sup- 
posing myself at, or near, the City of New 
Mork^ and that I am speaking of what ought 
to be done there. With this clearly borne in 
BOJnd, the reader, who tnU know the differ- 
9Pce in the d^rrees of heat and cold in the 
different parts of the country, will know how 
to apply the instructions accordingly. 

8« Tbose persons, who perform their garden 
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Vvork themselves, ^ill ne^ no eautioii \dth 
irespedMo men that they employ as Garden* 
lers \ DUt^ those who employ Gardenei^s otidiit 
by n6 mettns to leate th^m to do as tney 
pleaik. Their* praetical experience is worth 
something ; but) if they are generally fotmd 
Very deficient in knowledge of theijr business 
in £n£:Iand, what must those of them be who 
come to America ? Bvery man, who can dig 
and hoe and rake^ calls Kimself a Oardentst 
as soon as be lands here from Engtand« TMs 
description of persons are generallv haftdif 
men^ and) having been used to spade^work^ 
theV^ from habit, do things Well and neatly. 
But as to the art t>f tiardeniny^ thqr gene** 
rally know nothing of it. I wished to carry 
the nicer parts t? gaiilening to perftction, 
at Botley. t succeeded. But I took care to 
employ no num who catted faimselT a t^t^ 
den%r. I selected handy 'and clear*-h!^ded 
lhrm*-laboureni. They did what I . ordered 
ttiem to do ; aod oflfered me none c^ their 
udvicB or qpinibnst, 

9. There is a foible of human nature^ which 
greatly Contributes to establish and perpetuate 
the power and the mischief of pretended gar« 
deners. Tell a gentleman,- that this is wrpn^, 
or that is wron^, in the management of Ms 
garden, and he mslantly and half^angrily re- 
plies, that ki$ gardener is u t^ry skilful man^ 
*^ That may be,** said I once to a friend,, whb, 
at an enormous expence, had got two or 
three poor little melons, while I^ at hardly 
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aiQ' expence at all, had large quantities of 
Veiy fine ones : " That may Be," said I, ^^ far 
^^ i^ill may consist in getting you to expend 
^/.ypur money without getting you any fruit*" 
The truth is, however, that it is not a'' desire 
to be deceived, that produces this species of 
Derverseneas : it is a desire not to be Ihouj^t 
&oIid), Tiie gentleman has chosen th^ 
aardaner ; and, the reason why he stickles for 
.^n is, that, if he allow the gardener to be a 
bad one, he hipoself has made a bod choice j 
and that would be an imputation on his tm^ 
d^rstandincfy rather them allow which to be 
j^ he will chearfully bleed from bis purse 
pretty fr^ly. 

10. The best security against the effects 
of this foible of humhn nature, is, for the 
owner of the garden to be hecid gardener 
himself^ and, I hope that this work may 
assist in rending this office easy and plea-* 
sant. But, to perform the office weU, the 
owner must be diligent as well as skilful. 
He must look /i>rward. It is a very good 
way to look attentively at every part of the 
garden every Saturday, and to write down 
some, at least, of the things to be done during 
the next week. This tends tO prevent those 
omissions^ which, when they have once taken 
plaee, are not easily compensated for. Seasons 
wait' for no man. Nature makes us her 
o&n fredy ; but die will be taken at her 
word* 
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11. I cantidt help, in conclusion of this pre- 
face, e^pfi'^s^ing my hope, that this work may 
tend to the inclosing, in some d^ree, of a' 
taste for gardening in America. It is a source 
of much greater profit than, is generally 
imagined ; and, merely as an amusement, or 
'recreation^ it is one of the most rational and 
most conducive to health. It is a pursuit, not 
otily. compatible \^ith, but favourable to, the 
study of any art or science. It tends to 
turn the minds of youth from amusements 
and attadiments of a frivolous olr vklous 
nature. It is indulged at home* It tends. tQ 
make home pleasant; and to endear to ns 
the spot on which it is our lot to live. 

Wm. COBBETT. 

North &amp8te4idfLcnffLland,\Q\9. 
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CHAPTER I 

Qn the Situation, Soil, Fencing, and Laying^tnU 

of Gardens* 



SITUATION. 

12. Those who have gardens already formed 
and planted, have, of course, not the situation to 
choose. But, I am to suppose, that new gardens 
will, in a country like this, be continually to be 
formed ; and, therefore, it is an essential part of 
my duty to point out what situations are best, as 
well widi respect to the aspect as to the other cir- 
cumstances. 

13. The ground should be as nearly on a level 
as possible ; because, if the slope be considerable, 
the heavy rains do great injury, by ^vashing away 
the soil. However, it is not always in our power 
to choose a level spot ; but, if there be a slope in 
the ground, it ought, if possible, to be towards 
the South. For, though such a direction adds to 
the heat in summer, this is more than counterba- 
lanced by the earliness which it causes in the 
spring. By all means avoid an inclination to- 
wards the North, or West, and towards any of 
the points between North and West. After all* 

B 
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it may not be in our power to have a lerei spot, 
nor even a spot nearly level ; and then we must 
do our best with what we have. 

14. I am speaking her& solely of a Kitchen- 
garden. Of ornamental Gardening I shall speak 
8^ little in the Chapter on Fiowers. From a KiU 
chen-Garden all large trees ought to be kept at a 
distance of thirty of fovty- yards. For, the shade 
of them is injurious, and their roots a great deal 
more injurious, to every plant growing within the 
influence of those roots. It is a coii^ncn but very 
erroneous notion, in England, that the trees, 
which grow in the hQ()gQi|.it;(ml divide the fields, 
do injury by their shade only. I had a field of 
tTAm^iMi^ EuUk V»^^ m thOr llAdge: oDr^the 
1^1^ Wji^ 9i4^ of wl)icb. thecOr^MBrft 4;iKiiWifi% 

Svmdwg. q^^-tree^ a^ s(UQA 4i«l^n<»e : froni. .19^ 
i^< QpposiJt^ ^ft«h of thjwm t^eem . wiirfi co»14 

^ih^Jjiv^ Bagv iOvD^arly ar*piwrwc»lw fcrw^ 

iA/«^WfiU t)iu9 plant* qftvej: gpw. to aQ(]f; siKft^ 
though those in all the rest of the field ¥WCf^.S0i 
fine as to draw people from a great distance to 
Iftftfe «Jt tfeent* One gentlenwA^ wh.o ca»^ cntfk of 
%)9PilQ^ a^d wbo bad been a.f^JTAtor all biUUei.. 
tiiftR* wai»,4iwU,witl)i the sight of thee» seuw:«ich 
4;tea; awJ* Igpkingover theliedife, int9 a field. oC 
^9fKU. whicb. iu4 a d^ between it. axul tha 
bft<j[g^, aivA^sfseii^g; that the wheats though.^d^ 
\lf t&.tf^QS, wa? very little affected by tbeji9,,bA 
dp^,yex,^!, tbai it was Uie roots and noH. thd 
6tw«^Ae^th^V produced the mischief. The StcAi 

i^icjii^.bad. Wa for age? in the same place».li%d 

Se^ventQ^ the roots of the treeci :frQ40t going into 
ft fteW. where th«L wh»a^ wa*,. g:rowing. The 
ground where the KutaJSaga was growing had 
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been w«H plougiied and maatfred ; and the plants 
iiad net been in the ^grouod more than three 
monihi ; yet» «uch tiws the |)o^^er of the roots of 
the trees, 4^ so quickly ^id it oper^te^ that it 
almost whol\y destroyed the JR«ta Baga that 
stood within its reach ^ Chraa^^ li^hich matts the , 
ground aU over with its foots» iMid does not de- 
mand inubh food from any depths does not suffer 
much from the roots of trees ; but> every other 
plant tloes. A Kitchen Garden should, there^ 
Ibre^ have no large trees neair it^ In the spring 
and fall tall trees do tgreat harm even by their 
iAodla, wbieh robftlhe gatdea of the early and the 
parliaf rays of the sun* It is» ^harefore> on 6)11 
aeoouots^ deiBrable 4e keep all suoh trees at a dis*- 
.tance. 

Jfw If it be lifaetieaMei wttheot saerifieingteio 
4aiwh in ether resfiectfti to make a garden n^ar to 
tnmning 'water^ end especifklly to water that majr 
>be turned into the garden^ the advantage ought 
to be profited of j but as te watering with e idi»- 
tering pot, it is seldom of much use, and it can- 
iiiot be practislsd u^en a large soak. It k better 
to trust to judicious tillage and to the dewl and 
raiM. The nioisttire which these de not supply 
eannot be funiisbed» to an^ extent> by the water- 
ing-pot. A man wiU raM9 mere raoi^ure, with 
M hoe or a sjpade^ ia a dayi than he can pour oa 
fthe earth out ef a watering'^potin a menth* 
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' 1#. Ithe plants, which grow in a gardei^ 
f|irefei;>Bhe most other plants, the best sQilthat is 
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to be found . The best is, loam of several feet deep 
with a bed of lime-stone, sand.-stone, or sano^ 
below. But, we must take what f/efindy or, rather 
what we happen to have. If we have a choice, we 
ought to take that which comes nearest to per- 
fection, and, if we possibly can, we ought to re- 
ject clay^ and gravely not only at a top-soil, but 
as a bottom soil, however great iheir distance 
from the surface. See paragraph 109. 

17. Oak-trees love clay, and the finest and 
heaviest wheat grows in land with a bottooi of 
clay ; but, if there be clay within even six feet of 
the surface, there will be a coldness in the land, 
which will, in spite of all you can do, keep your 
spring crops a week or ten days behind thosie 
upon land which has not a bottom of clay. Gravel 

'is warm, and, it would be very desirable, if you 
could exchange it for some other early in June^ 
but, since you cannot do this, you must submit 
to be burnt up in summer, if you ha]te the benefit 
of a gravelly bottom in the spdng. 

18. If the land, where you like to have a 
garden, has rocks, great or small, they, of course, 
are to be carried off; but, if you live a stony 
soil, that is. to say, little short of gravel to the 
very surface, and, if you can get no other spot, 
you must e'en hammer your tools to pieceis 
amongst the stones ; for it has been amply proved 
by experience, that, to carry away stones of the 
/litU or gravel kind impoverishes the land. 
However, we are not to frame out plans upon 
the supposition of meeting with obstacles of this 
extraordinary nature. We are not to suppose, 
that, in a country where men have had to choose^ 
and have still to choose, they will have built, and 
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yH iritt buiU, their honsei on spou p^eoliailf 
sterU. W« 4HUit tappo^e the camrary^ afid^ 
upon that siippotilioif wa ought to pro€fee4.' 

19« Havia^ fiaeed upon tlia tfpot Ibr the gafdaft^ 
tbe next thing ia to prepare tkegramud, Thii 
may b^ done by ploughing and haf rotrinjg, tmtil 
the groiawi, at top, be perfectly dean ; and, them^ 
4yy (hubk ploughings : tha« ia to say, by goki^,' 
with a strong plough that tuma a lai^ge fvntr(yW 
and tuma ft cleanfy, twice in the same pla^, arid 
thus ntoying the ground to the depth of fourtecifi^ 
or nxteeif inches, for, the advantage of deofifty 
moviifg fba ground is very great ntideed^ When 
this has been done in one direction ; i^ ought to 
l>e done across, and then the ground will have 
bieen wail and truly movad. The ptougHkg 
vouglif to be done with fbur o«en, and the plotirgh 
oQ^Ctd' bar held by a strong and careful pbagn**^ 
man. 

20. This is as^arach as I dbaH, probsbTy, bi^ 
aMe 10 paniuatda any body to do in the way of 
preparing ifie ground. But, this i# not all that 
im^ht to be done; a^ it is proper to givedf** 
ivefioM for the b&ti way of d^ing this and every 
thin<g efee. Thebest way is, then, to* trenck the 
ground ; whieh is performed in this manner. 
At one end of the piece of gvound, intten'dod' 
'#or thia gsLvdeo, you make, with a spade, a trenchr 
alt along, two feet wide and two feet deep; Yoo' 
^f<ow tlie ear^ out on the nde a\fay from tfte 
garden that is to be. You shovel out the bottom 
.tlenBy ancPmatee.dfe sides of tbe trench as nearly 
perpeMliiettlar as pefSsiMe. Thus yoil have a 
oteati open" trench, running M afong one end of 
yMr gasANi-gmaitfi To«t ^ien tate i«otb«r 
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piece,' all along, two feet wide, and put the eartli 
that this oew piece contains into the treach, 
taking offthe top of the new two feet wide, and 
turning that top down into the botfo:n of the 
trench, and then taking the remainder of the 
earth of the new two (eei, and placing it. on the 
top of the earth just turned into the bottom of 
the trench. Thus, when you have again sho- 
velled out the bottom, and put it on the top of 
the whole that you have put into the trench, you 
have another clean trench two feet wide and two 
deep. You thus proceed, till the whole of your 
garden-ground be trenched; and then it will 
have been cleanlt/ turned over to the depth of two 
feet. 

» 

21. As to the expence of this preparatory 
operation, a man that knows how to use a spade, 
will trench four rod in a day very easily in the 
month of October, or in the month of WoVem- 
foer if the ground be not frozen. Supposing the 
garden to contain an ncre, and the labourer to 
earn a dollar a day, the cost of this operation 
will, of course, be forty do/lars ; which, per- 
haps, would be twenty dollars above the expence 
of the various ploughings and harrowings, ne* 
cessary in the other way; but, the difference in 
the value of the two operations is beyond all 
calculation. There is no point of greater im« 
portance than this. Poor ground deeply moved 
is preferable, in many cases, to rich ground 
with shallow tillage; and when the ground hatf 
been deeply moved once, it feels the benefit for 
•ever after. A garden is made to last for^^; 
' what, then, in such a case, is the amount of 
twenty dollars t It is well known to all who. 
luLve bad ezperlenoe on the subject, that of twa 
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plants of almost any kind that stand for the 
spUcfi of three months in top soil of the ' samt) 
quality , one being on ground deeply moved^ and 
the other on ground moved no deeper than is 
usual, the former will exceed the latter one half 
in bulk. And, as to trees of all descriptions, 
from the pear-tree down to the cnrrent-busb, the 
difference is so great, that there is rooni for no 
comparison. It is a notion with some persons, 
that it is of no use to move the ground deeper 
than the roots of the plant penetrate. But, in 
the first place, the roo(s go much deeper than 
we generally suppose. When we pull np a cab* 
bage, for instance, we see no roots more than a 
foot long; but, if we were carefully to pursue 
the roots to their utmost point, even as far as 
oar eye would assist us, we should find the 
roots a great deal longer, and the extremitifs of 
the roots are much too fine to be seen by the naked 
eye. Upon pulling up a common turnip, who 
would imapine, that the side, or horizontal 
roots extend to several feet ? Yet I have traced 
them to the length of four feet ; and Mr. Tuil 
proved, that they extended to six feety though 
he could not see them to that extent with his 
naked eye. But, though the roots should not ex- 
tend nearly to the bottom of the moved ground, 
the plants are affected by the unmoved jground 
being near at hand- If this were not the casei 
plants with very short roots might be cultivated 
on a brick pavement with earth laid Upon it to 
the thickness of a foot; and yet, no plant will 
live and thrive in such a state, while it will do 
very well in ground along side the pavementy 
though moved only a foot deep* Plants reijaire 
acommonication with, and an assistance from^ 
bMKftlli asvwell as from above, in order to give 
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Iken Tigour and fecundii^. Plants wilT /tre, 
and witt ^iroit ta a certain extent in earth!en 
,y«l9, Off in 6aMs mada of wood; bat^ there 
moat ba b^UB ta tite boit&m %f botk, or tibe 
fhaita will die. See paragr^pba 10B aflHi 109. 

• 

.22; It ifti tlierefore»^ of the greateit impart}* 
attee* thai the ground be moved to a^ood deptb, 
andi^. ha who ia about to make a garden should 
fafnamber»that he is about (» do that, thaefecta oj* 
vhich sire to be k\ifora^. There is>bowe¥er, one 
olyr^ctjoA to trenching in eertauL cases. The soH 
ms^ not only notbe ^is^ to the depth of twofeet;, 
)iujt it mi^ bo bad long before you eonse to ^Imi 
depUi^; apd, in this casa> the trenching, in putting 
the gi9odsoil at bottom, might briag a hungry^sand, 
or euep a gravol or clay toc the tep» whieh mint 
Bot^btt dooa by any means ; for, eren in the ease 
of traes^ they would perish,, or become stontad, 
because their coots would not find th^ way from 
the^bad sail to the good. Ia such, casea the top 
toil wustjt, in the, trenehing, be kgpt attk&iiip; 
9mA, i& ordec to effeol this^ yoar raodle of paro- 
«aeding, in tHe trenching,, mnst be somewhat 
diferosl from that described in jMragvaph 2a. 

UZ^ Your jSrsI trtuiA must bevopened m the 
manawr deMribed ia tdlat peragixj^ ; but yon 
WMi nol thsnt proceed to turn the top o£ the next 
tw« fotit into the bottoimof the trench* Lotus sup- 
pasfk aoW| that you. httfeyouf first tcench, two 
fael wide as before directed ^ opent and clean. 
This being tdbecase,, takaaifootdeefief thenevt 
twa fettt all the way aloagv and^^or l&i> once, 
^rois itaaefT ihe ofi€mtrBnch to; add tcr thaearth 
thatyoM ha3r<s already throwOv oisl.o£ thattreoch. 
Thcsi.yo«fr will haTa tk/tiaUnmtfoat af aardi hilt 
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Dig out this and turn it into the bottom of ^our 
open trench, and then the first trench will be half 
filled up, and you will have got your second 
trench open. Then go to a new two feet wide, 
that is the third two feet. Take the top foot deep 
ofiT from this, and throw it on the Cop of the earth 
that you have just turned into the first trench ; 
and tnen, where that first trench was there will be 
earth two feet deep ; the bad soil at bottom and 
the good soil at top. Then you go on regularly. 
The bottom foot of the fourth two-feet wide piece 
you turn into the bottom of the second trench, 
and the top foot of the third two feet wide piece 
YOU throw on the top of the earth which is at the 
bottom of the second trench. And, thus, when 
you have done, you will have moved all your 
ground two feet deep, and will have the bad soil 
at bottom andjhe p:ood at top. 

' 24. At the end of your work, y oil will, of course, 
have an open trench and a half ; and this must be 
filled up by carrying the earth, which came out 
of the first trench, roand in a cart or wheel-bar- 
row, and putting it into the space that you will 
have open at last. For trees and Aipar^aust yoU 
ought to do still more* Se^ Asptiraffignf tn Chap- 
ter IV. 

^. It must be observed, however, that, though 
the soil be good in its nature down to two feet 
deep, that which comes to the top in the first 
mode of trenching, will not be, immediateitf, su 
^ood for t«se, as the soil whidi has been at top 
for ages. It is, in such a case, of great advan« 
tage to place the old top soil at the bottom; 
btArause when roots find the soil good to such a 
4ept3i, the plants and trees thrive and bear sur- 
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prLungly, But, ihea^ the ae^Aop imI iM|slL.4>e 
exceedingly weU worhed and weil and JttdioicMiBl|r 
manured) in order Id malco it equal ie the old lB|p 
toil ; whkh object ia» howev€r« veitjr aogn jm^ 
cojajpliAhed, if the prtper joeftas h^ inadii mt <kL 

116« The ground Veing trenohecU '*i Ootobel^ 
ought to b« we i a»aAiired mt Up with ;geed «•€$&* 
rotud dttOf , -or wkh s«i|»-^oi^4 «•!«#, or mdm 
other ^ofi{ nuzimre ; and thb might be plo%)hed,4ir 
dug, in ihaUovly . Befbve the irost it g«iia in 
the tpriagtf another good coat ^ maauva ahaiiUl 
be put on; well-^rciied mami^e from the yaudi 
ashet ; or^ rather^ if ready* froat a good com* 
poH. Then, when ^e frost it ^^one^ the groual 
will be inttaatly fit lor digging and {ilantiog; aiid» 
4t will bear ^ia#8l any ihiiiig that oa« be |Mit 
into it. 

37* ThutwiU the |WYMiiMliepni|Mr<c{; and here 
I clote my dire«tioiia willi rei^Mxl to the natura 
and preparation of the aoil. But, it aeema iie» 
cetaary to add a few woidt on tho aabjtct of mo* 
mMres at adapted to a gardefi. It m ^eneraU^. 
thought* and, I beUoTO, Urotly, that dun^^ of aay 
torts, it not whatoagfat to be uted hi the raiting^ 
of garden vegetables. It is very certain^ that 
they are coarse and gross when produced with aid 
of that tort of manure, oontpared to what they 
are when raited with the aid of ashes, iinu, ra^ 
and eomwosU. And, hetidet, dung, in hot 
toilK and hot eliraatet, adds to tha heat; while 
athes, lime, ragt and conpottt do not; bot^ 
on the contrary, ^ they attract, and cauta the 
earth to retain, moisture. 

3i8. All the .groundin a j^arda* ought akot^ 
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to be ffeoi ; aml% wilMw kept^ iwthki^ sditf if te 
be well maniired •nee ev erg ^m a r. Perbapr it wHI 
scarcely evet be eon?enien? Hty any one* to bmk 
nure the wbote ^rdeir 9^ onetkne ; and tbiria 
not of' 80 nraeb importBQoe^ €1^^ or* any^eartb^ 
burnt, is exeeUenf manure' fbr a* gaidiem It baa 
no seeds of iveeds' er ffras9 im i^. A compost^ 
made of such atsbes^ some woed-eishes> a smalt 
portion of horse-dungt rotten feavev, and^ meul3^'' 
shpvelled up nncler trees, round' bviRiings, or on 
the sides or road^; AflF these togetber^ put into 
a heap, and turned over seyeral' times, mafeei tbr 
best manure for a garden. 

29. A gfeat deal faoro ts" dbne b\' the fermen- 
tation of manures thau people generally iina- 
gbie. la tile moatfe of June take twenty oart 
loads^ef etrtby wbiob baa been stDowslled aflP th»'. 
sorfajse of a; gprass^ lane, or by a. soadi side, or 
round about barasv, stablec^^ aM tbe libe* Lay 
these twantyloaTds about afi>ot tfaick on>som0 
convement spot. <Sro and cut up twenty goodi 
cart>)oada of twedM of any sort^ and lay tbcav 
weH^skaken- up^ e» the earthw Then' catvr tttoji 
weed» witb twenty noro cavt^kvda of earib like' 
'.he former, throwing- the eertkon lightly, ii^. 
.hree days you will see the heap smoke as if on 
ire. If^yoU' pet yonr hand into the earth, you 
w9l find it too hot to be 0ndnred% In; at fc<aa 
Ays the heat wfll^eoKne^ and yo« imll paroeive' 
the heap sink. Ket if remain a. week? after tkis^ 
and then turn' it very* careMly. Tbta wtn> wm 
the whole we^l to^tber; You witt find Ikv 
weeds and grasa ra a putrid' states ^ Anotbar 
leating will take plaoe, botlesa funoiis<lliaD tiM 
ibrmer. Turn it a second time in seven days ; 
and^« tfaMh tiflie' in sevesr i$if$h w»jm ^ And 
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« 

by this lime yoa will have foriy cart load$ of 
npanure, equal in thwngth to twenty of yard 
dungy, and a vaat deal better for a garden, or, 
indeed, for any other land. It is not expensive 
to obtain this sort of manure ; and such a heap» 
or part of such a heap, might at all times bo 
ready for the use of the garden. When such a 
heap were once formed, some ashes, fish-sheiis 
or bones reduced to powder, or other enlivening 
matter, might be added to it, and mixed well with 
it ; an A thus would a store be always at hand for 
any part of the garden that might want it. 



FENCING. 



SO. Here^ as in the casa of Situation, I am 
supposing the garden about to be made. Those 
who already have gardens, ^.ave fences. They 
may improve them, indeed, upon my plan ; but, 
J am supposing the case of a new garden ; and, 
I am also supposing a garden to be made in 
what I deem perfection. Those who cannot, 
from whatever circumstance, attain to this per- 
fection, may, nevertheless, profit from these in- 
atructions as far as circumstances will allow. 

31. The fence of a garden is an important 
4natter; for, we have to view it not only as 
giving pro^ec/ton against intruders, two-legged as 
well as four-legged, but as affording shelter in 
cold weather and »hade in hot, in both which re- 
spects a fence may be made of great utility in an 
American Garden, where cold and heat sre ex- 
perienced in an extreme degree. 

. 32. In. England the kitchen-gardens of gen- 
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tlemen are enclosed wiihtvalls from ten to six-, 
teen feet high ; but this, though it is useful, and . 
indeed necessary^ in the \i ay of protection 
against two-legged intruders, is intended chiefly 
to afford the means of raising the fruit oiPeacheSy 
Nectarines, Apricots, and Vines, which cannot, 
in England, be brought to perfection without 
walls to train them against; for, though the 
trees will all grow very well, and though a small 
sort of Apricots will sometimes ripen their fruit 
away from a wall, these fruits cannot, to any 
extent, be obtained, in England, nor the Peaches 
and Nectarines, even in France, north of the 
middle of that country, without the aid of walls. 
Hence, in England, Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 
cots, and Grapes are called Wall^Fruit, ' Cher- 
ries, Plums, and Pears, are also very frequently 
placed against walls ; and they are always the 
finer for it ; but, a wall is indispensably neces- 
sary to the four former. 

33. In America a fence is not wanted for this pur- 
pose; but it is very necessary for protection; for - 
shelter; and for shade. As to the first, gardeners 
may scold as long as they- please, and law-makers 
may enact as long as they please, mankind never 
will look upon taking fruit in an orchard or a gar- 
den as felony nor even as trespass. Besides, there 
are, in all countries, such things as boys ; and 
every man remembers, if he be not very forget* 
ful, that he himself was once a boy. So that, if 
you have a mind to have for your own use what 
you grow in rour garden the only effectual 
security is an insurmountable fence. This pre-? 
vents the existence of temptation, in all cases 
dangerous, and particularly in that of forbidden 
fruit ; therefore the matter reduces itself to this 

c 
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very simple alternative ; share the^ produce of 
your garden good-humouredly with the boys of 
the whole neighbourhood ; or, keep it for your 
own use by a fence which they cannot get 
through, under, or over. Such a fence, however, 
it is no trifling matter to make. It must be 
pretty high ; and must present some formidable 
obstacles besides its height. 

34. With regard to the second point ; the 
skelter ; this is of great consequence ; for, it if 
very well known, that, on the south side of a 
good high fence, you can have peas, lettuces, 
radish, and many other things, full ten diys 
earlier in the spring, than you can have them in 
the unsheltered ground. Indeed, this is a capi- 
tal consideration ; for you have, by this means, 
ten days more of spring than you could have 
without it. ■ 

35. The shade, during the summer, js also 
valuable. Peas will thrive in the shade long 
after they will no longer produce in the sun. 
Currant trees and Goosberry trees will not do 
well in this climate unless they be in the shade. 
Basherries also are best in the shade ; and, 
during the heat of summer, lettuces, radishes, 
and many other things thrive best in the shade. 

36. It will be seen presently, when I come to 
speak of the ybrm of a garden, that 1 have fixed 
on an Oblong Square, twice as long as it is 
wide. This gives me a long fence on the North 
side and also on the South side. The form gives 
ine a fine, warm extensive border in the spring, 
and the latter a border equally extensive and as 
ccol as I can get it, in the heat of summer. Of 
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the various benefits of this shelter and this shade 
I shall, of course, speak fully, when I come to 
treat of the cultivation of the several plants. 
At present I shall confine myself to the sort of 
fence that I would recommend. 

37. i am aware oT the difficulty of over- 
coming long habity and of introducing any thing 
that IS new. Yet, amongst a sensible people, 
such as those, for whose use this work is intended, 
one need not be afraid of ultimate success ; and 
I, above all men, ought not to entertain such 
fear, after what I have seen with regard to the 
Ruia Baga- The people of this country listen 
patiently ; and, if they be not in haste to decide, 
they generally decide wisely at last. Besides, it 
is obvious to every one, that the lands, in the 
populous parts of the country, must be provided 
with a different sort of fence from that which is 
now in use;; or, that they must be, in a few 
years, suffered to lay waste 

38. Yet, with all these civeaffl^tances in my 
favour, I proceed with faultering accent to pro- 
pose, ev^n for a garden, a live fence, especially 
when I have to notice, that I know not how to 
get the plants, unless I, in the outset, bring them, 
or their seeds, from England/ 'However, I 
must suppose this difficulty surmounted ; then 
proceed to describe this fence that I would have, 
if I could. 

39. In England it is called a Quick-Set Hedge. 
The truth is, however, that it ought rather to be 
called an Everlasting Eedge ; for, it is not, as 
will be seen by-and-by, so very quickly set ; or, 
at least, so very quickly raised. If I could carry 
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my readers into Surrey, in England, and show 
them quick-set hedges, I might stop here, and 
only provide the seeds or plants. But, not being 
able to do that, I must, as well as I can, describe 
the thing on paper. The plants are those of the 
White Thorn. This thorn will, if it be left to 
grow singly, attain the bulk and height of an 
apple-tree. It bears white flowers in great 
abundance, of a very fragrant smell, which are 
succeeded by a little berry, which, when it is ripe 
in the fall, is of a red colour. Within the red 
pulp is a small stone ; and this stone, being put 
in the ground, produces a plant, or tree, in the 
same manner that a cherry-stone does. The red 
berries are called haws ; whence this thorn is 
sometimes called the haW'tkom: as in Gold- 
iSMiTH's Deserted Village ; ** The haw-thora 
'^ bush, with seats beneath the shade." The 
kaf is precisely like the Goosberry leaf, only a 
little smaller ; the branches are every where 
armed with sharp thorns; and the wood is very 
fexible and very tough. 

40. The haws are sown in drills, like peas, and 
they are taken from that situation and planted 
very thick in rows, in a nursery, where they 
stand a year, or two, if not wanted the first 
year. Then they are ready to be planted to be- 
come a hedge. In England there are two ways 
of planting a hedge, as to position of ground. 
One on a bank, with a ditch on the side : the 
other on the level ground. The latter is that, of 
which I have now to speak. 

41. The ground for the Garden being prepared, 
in the manner before described under the head 
of ^i7, you take up your quick-set plants, prune 
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their rooU to within four inches of ihe part that 
was at the top of the ground ; or, in other words, 
leave the root but four inches long, taking care 
to cut away all tkejihresj for they always die ; 
and they do harm if they be left. Make the 
ground very fine and nice all round the edges of 
the piece intended for the garden. Work it well 
with a spade and make it very fine, which will 
demand but very little labour. Then place a 
line al mg very truly ; for, mind, you are planting 
for generations to come ! Take the spade, put 
the edge of it against the line; drive it down 
eight or ten inches deep; pull the eye of the 
spade towards you, and thus you make, all along 
a little open cut to receive the foots of the plants, 
▼faich you will then put into the cut, vet-y up" 
right, and then put the earth against them with 
your hand, taking care not to plant them deeper 
in the ground than they stood before you took 
them up from the nursery. The distance be- 
tween each plant is twelve inches. When this 
line is done, plant another line all the way along 
by the side of it, and at eix inches from it, in 
exactly the same manner; but, mind, in this se- 
cond line, the plants are not to stand opposite the 
plants in the first line, but opposite the middles of 
ihe intervals. When both lines are planted, tread 
gently between them and also on the outsides of 
them, and then hoe the ground a little, and leave 
itniceaod neat. 

42. This work should be done in the^r«/ or 
second week of October, even though the leaves 
should yet be on the plants. For, their roots will 
strike in tliis fine month, and the plants will be 
ready to start off in the spring in a vigorous man- 
DPr. If you caniibt do it in the fall, do it the 

c 2 
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moment the ground is fit in the spring ; because; 
if you delay it too long, the heat and drought 
comes, and the plants cannot thrive so well. 

43. In both cases the plants must be cut down 
almost close to the ground. ' If you plant in the 
fall, cut them down as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground in the spring, and before the duds be* 
gin to sweU; and, if you plant 'in the spring, cat 
down as soon as you have planted. This opera- 
tion is of indispensable necessity ; for, without it 
you will have no hedge. This cutting down to 
within half an inch of the ground will cause the 
plants to send out shoots that will, in good 
ground, mount up to the length of three or four 
feet, during the summer. But, you must keep 
the ground between them and all about them vety 
clean Vind frequently hoed: for the quick-sets love 
good' culture as well as other plants. 

41. Some people cut down again the next 
spring ;buiy this is not the best ^ay. Let the 
plants stand two summers' and three winters, and 
cat them all close down to the ground as you can- 
in the spring, and the shoots will come out so thick 
and so strong, that you need never cut down any 
more. 

45. But, you must, this year, begin tu clip. 
At Midsummer, or rather,, about the middle of 
July, you must clip off the top a little and the 
sides near the top, leaving the bottom not niuch 
clipped ; so that the side of the hedge may slope 
like the side of a pyramid. The hedge will shoot 
again immediately, and will have shoots six inches 
long, perhaps, by October. Then, before win- 
ter, you must clip it again, leaving some part of 
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the new shoots, Ihat is to say, not cutting down to 
your last cut, but keeping the side always in a 
pyramidical slope, so that the hedge may always 
be wide at bottom and sharp at the top. And 
thus the hedge will go on getting higher and 
higher, and wider and wider and wider, till you 
have it at the height and thickness that you wish ; 
and when it arrives at that point, there you may 
keep it. Ten feet high, and Jive feet through <xt 
bottom, is what I should choose ; because then I 
have /ence, shelter and shade; but, in the way of 
fence, five feet high will keep the boldest boy off 
from trees loaded with fine ripe peaches, or from 
a patch of ripe water-melons ; and, if it will do 
that, nothing further need be said upon- the sub- 
ject ! The height is not great ; but, unless the 
assailant have wings, he must be content with 
feasting his eyes ; for, if he attempt to climb the 
hedge, his hands and arms and legs are full of 
thorns in a moment ; and he retreats as the fox 
did from the grapes, only with pain of body in 
addition to that of a disappointing longing. I 
really feel some remorse in thus plotting against 
the poor fellows ; but, the worst of it is, they will 
not be content with fair play : they will have the 
earliest in the season, and the best as long as the 
season lasts ; and, therefore, I must, however re- 
luctantly, shut them out altogether. 

46. A hedge ^ve clear feet high may be got in 
six years from the day of planting. And, now 
let us see what it has cost to get this fence round 
my proposed garden, which, as will be seen un- 
der the next bead, is to be 300 feet long and 150 
. feet wide, and which is, of course to have 900 
feet length of hedge. The plants are to be a foot 
apart in the line, and there are to be two lines ; 
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onsequenUy, there will be required 1800 planUt, 
or suppose it to be two ihovsand, I think it will 
be strange indeed, if those plants cannot .be raised 
and sold, at two years old, for tico dollars a ihou^ 
$and, I mean yfite, stont plants; for, if you 
plants be poor, little slender things that have never 
been transplanted, but just pulled up out of the 
spot where they were sown, your hedge will be a 
year longer before it come to a fence, and will 
never, without extraordinary care, be «q good a 
hedge ; for, the plants ought all to be as nearly 
as possible of equal the ; else some get the start 
of others, subdue them, and keep them down, and 
this makes an uneven hedge, with weak parts in 
it. And, wheii the plants are first pulled up out. 
of the seed-bed, they are too small to enable yoii 
clearly to a^ertain this inequality of size. When 
the plants are taken out of the seed-bed and 
transplanted into a nursery ^ they are assorted by 
the nursery men, who are used to the business. 
The stong ones are transplanted into one place^ 
and the weak ones into another : so that, when 
they come to be used for a hedge, they are al- 
ready equalized. If you can get plants three 
years old they are still better. They will make a 
complete hedge sooner; hui, if thev be two years 
ok), have been transpUnted, and, are at the bot- 
tom, as big as a large go^se quill, they are every 
thing that is required. 

47. The cost of the plants is, then, fovr dollars. 
The pruning of the roots and the planting is 
dune, in England, for about three half j/ence a 
rod: that is to say, about three cents. Let us 
•Uow twelve cents here. I think I could earn two 
dollars a day at this work; but, let us allow 
enough. In 900 feet there are 54 rod and a few 
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feet over ; and, therefore, the planting of the 
hedge would cost about seven doUars. To 
keep it clean from weeds would require about 
two daj's work in a year for five or six }ears : 
twelve dollars more. To do the necessary clip- 
ping during the same time> would require about 
thirty dollars, if it were done in an extraordinary 
good manner, and with a pair of Garden Shears 
So that the expences to get a complete hedge 
round the garden would be as follows : 



D. 


c. 


Plants .... 4 





Planting - - - - 7 


OQ 


Cultivation ... 12 


00 


Clipping ... 30 


00 



Total - - - dS 00 « ' 



48. And thus are a fence, shelter and shades 
of everlasting duration, for a gai'uen, containing 
an acre of land, to be obtained for this trifling 
sum ! Of the beauty of such a hedge it is im- 
possible for any one, who has not seen it, to form 
aa idea : 'contrasted with a wooden, or even a 
brick, fence it is like the land of Canaan comparied 
with the deserts of Arabia. The leaf is beautiful 
in hue as well as in shape. It is one of the 
very earliest in the spring. It preserves its 
bright green during, the summer heats. The 
branches grow so thick and present thorns so 
numerous, and those so sharp, as to make the 
fence wholly impenetrable. The shelter it gives 
in the early part of spring, and the shade it gives 
(on the other side of the garden) in the heat 
of summer, are so much more effectual than those 
given by wood or brick or stone fences, that 
there is no comparison between them^ The 
Primfose and the Violet, which are the earliest 
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o\ all the flowers of the fields in Eoglaod, 
always make their first appearance under the 
wings of the Haw-Thorn. Goldsraith, in de- 
scribing female innocence and simplicity, sajs : 
** Sweet as Primrose peeps beneath the Thorn.*' 
This Haw-Thorn is the favourite plant of £ng^ 
land : it is seen as a flowering shrub in all gentle* 
men's pleasure-grounds ; it is the constant orna- 
ment^of paddocks and parks ; the first appear- 
ance of its blossoms is hailed by old and young 
as the sign of pleasant weather; its branches of 
flowers are emphatically called *' May," because, 
according to the Old Style, its time of blooming 
was about the first of May, which, in England 
is called " May-Day ;" in short, take away the 
Haw-Thorn, and you take away the greatest 
beauty of the English fields and gardens, and 
not a small one from English rural poetry. 

49. And why should iimenca not possess 
this most beautiful and useful plant ? She hsa 
English eew-gaws, English Play-Actors, Eng^ 
lish Cards and English Dice and Billiards ; 
English fooleries and English vices enough in all 
conscience ; and, why not English Hedges* ^ 

-instead of post-and-rail and board fences? If» 
instead of these steril-looking and cheerless en- 
closures the gardens and meadows and fields, in 
the neighbourhood of New York and other 
cities and towns, were divided hy quick-set 
hedges, what a difference would the alteration 
make in the look, and in the real value too, of 
those gardens, meadows and fields I 

50. It may be said, perhaps, that, after you 
have gut your hedge to the desired height, it 
must still be kept clipped twice in the summer; 
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and that, therefore, if tne ience is everlasting, 
the trouble of it is also everlasting. But, in 
the first place, you can have oothing good from 
the earth without annual care. In the next 
place, a wooden fence will soon want nailing 
and patching annually, during the years of its 
comparatively short duration. And, lastly, 
what is the annual expence of clipping, when 
you have got your hedge to its proper height 
and width, and when the work may be done 
with a long-handled hook instead of a pair of 
shears, which is necessary at first? In England 
such work is done for a penny a rod, twice in 
the summer. Allow three times as much in 
America, and then the annual expence of the 
garden hedge will he less than^bur dollars a year. 

51. Thus, then, at the end of the Jirsf 
twenty years, the hedge would have cost a 
hundred and nine dollars. And, for ever 
after, it would cost only eighty dollars in 
twenty years. Now, can a neat boarded fence, 
if only eight feet high, and to last twenty years, 
be put up for less than six dollars a rodf I ztti 
convinced that it cannot; and, theit, here is 
an expence for every twenty years, of three 
hundred and forty eight dollars. A Locfist fence, 
I allow, will last for ever; hut, then, what will 
a fence all of Locust, cost ? Besides the differ- 
ence in the look of the thing; besides the vast 
difference in the nature and effect of the shelter 
and the shdde ; and besides, that, after all, you 
have, in the wooden fence, no effectual protec- 
tion against invaders. 

52. However, there is one thing, which 
must not be omitted ; and thU is, that the hedge 
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will not be a fence^ or, at least, I would not. 
look upon it as such, until it had been planted] 
six years ' Dating these six years, there maat 
be a fence all round on the outside of it,, to keep 
off pigs, sheep and cattle; for, as to the two*' 
legged assailants nothing will keep them xaS 
except a quick-set hedge. If I had to make this 
temporary fence y it should be a dead hedge, mad^. 
of 'split hickory rods, like those that hoops are 
made of, and with stakes of the stoutest parts of 
the same rods, or of oak saplins, or some such 
things. The workmanship of this, if I had a 
Hampshire or Sussex hedger, would not cofft 
me more than six cents a rod ; perhaps, the stuff 
would not cost more than a quarter of a dollar a 
rod; and this fence would last, with a little, 
mending, as long as I should want it. But, as 
few good hedgers come from England, and as 
those who do come appear to think, that they 
have done enough of hedging in their own coun- 
try, or, if they be set to , hedging here, seem to. 
look upon themselves as a sort of conjurors and 
to expect to be paid and treated accordingly, the 
best way, probably, is, to put up a temporary 
post-and-rail fence, sufficient to keep out a suck- 
ing pig ; and to keep this fence standing until 
the hedge has arrived at the age of six years, as 
before mentioned. 

53. There yet remains one advantage, and 
that not a small one, that a quickset hedge pos 
sesses over every other sort of fence ; and that 
is, that it effectually keeps out poultry, the de> 
predations of which, in a nice garden, are so 
intolerable, that it frequently becomes a question, 
whether the garden shall be abandoned, or the 
poultr* destroyed. Fowls seldom, or never. 
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fiy aver a fence. Thej/ from motives of pnx 
dence, first alight upon ity and then drop down 
on the other side ', or, if they perceive danger, 
turn short about, and drop back . again, making 
a noise expressive of their disappointment. Now, 
Fowls will alight on wooden, brick, or stone 
fences; but never on a quickset Itedge^ which 
afibrds no steady lodgement for their feet, and 
which wounds their legs and thighs and bodies ' 
with its thorns. 

51. What has been said here of forming a 
hedge applies to meadows and fields as well as 
to gardens ; observing, however, that, in all 
cases, the ground ought to be well prepared, and 
cattle, sheep and pigs kept efiectually ofi*, until 
the hedge arrive at its sixth year. 

. 55. ir<I am asked how the white-thorn plants 
are to be had in America, I answer, that I saw 
a Tree of Hawthorn at McAllister^ Tavern, 
near Harrisberg, in Pennsylvania, loaded with 
red berries. In short, one large tree, or bush, 
would soon stock the whole country ; and they 
may be brought from £ngland, either in plant or 
in berry. But, there are many here already. 
If more are wamled, they can be had any month 
of December, being shipped from England, in 
barrels, half sand and ha^ berries, in November. 
The berries, which are called haios, are ripe in 
November. They are beaten down from the 
tree, and cleared from leaves and bits of wood. 
Then they are mixed with sand, or earth, four 
bushels of sand, or of earth, to a bushel of 
haws. They are thus put into a celler, or other 
cool place : and here they remain, always about 
as moist as common earth, until sixteen months 

D 
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afior they %re put in ; that is to saj, througk 
a mnnieTi a summer, and nnoth^r wini€r ; and 
tbea they are fown (in America) as sooii aa tfaa 
frott it clean oot of the ground. They onght te 
be sown in little driils ; the driils a foot a narl» 
and the haws about as thick as peas in the drilb« 
Here they come up i and^ when they have stooii : 
'till the next year, you proceed with them in tlw 
manner pointed out in paragraph^ 40 

56. These haws may be'iiad from Liverpool, 
from London, or from almost any Port in Great 
Britain or Ireland. But, they can be had only 
ia the months of November and December. 
Seldom in the latter ; for, the birds eat them a| 
a very early period. They areripe early in No^ 
vember ; and, half haws half sand, may be had, 
I dare say, for two dollars a barrel, at any 
place. Three barrels would^ence of arm ! And, 
as America owes to Europe her rHieaJt, why be 
ashamed to add fenxies to the d^bt % But (and 
with this I conclude,) if there be a resolution 
formed to throw all lands to common, rather thaa 
take the trifling trouble to make live fences, 
I do hope that my good neighbours will 
not ascribe these remarks to any disposition in 
me to call in question the wisdom of that reso- 
lution. Figure 1, in Plaie IV. exhibits a piee^s 
of the Garden-Hedge in elevation, in the winter 
season. , See this Phtte IV. in Chspter V. 



\ 
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LAYING-OUT. 

67* The Zoytn^HMi^ of a Garden coiuiiUinilMi 
di^itfimi of it into several parts» and in the Hl- 
leitiog <if those several parts to the seveial 
purposes for which a garden is made. These parts 
consist of Walks, Paths, Plats, Bord$r9 iPid a 

58. To retider my directions more elees HifW 
as more brief, T have givena fioA of ny jpr^ 
poled garden, Plate I. This in not, Ktj»^l^ 
apeaking, a p!an ; because it exhibit tr$e$ in el#r 
nation ; bm it will answer the pnr jmt« Of At 
Mrts of which these trees are> em qC ^tiher eki^ 
cwnsfancea belongiDg to thenu I •(ukU speak fullf 
wider thehea^ of Fruits. The pi;epjie deii^t^ 
ttonof the Bot-Bedi will be foimcl uii4er Mt 
bead. At present my object is to evpMan tbb 
pede of Lay bg-out the Ground. 

$9. The length of the Garaen ia 100 jm^ffi 
the bitedth 50 yards, and the area eontains^Aatip^ 
hite acre; tfrat is, 160 Rodi of Vok feet to tbr 
Red. In Order 10 bring my laigtb and breads 
wvfhin rotmd numtftrs, I have been 9biig<^t#. 
dM 6 t^ and 5S stjuare feet -, but» vith tbst 
tfMing tfdditiontiere is a spot4xmtainiog anaeeeof 
land. Betovd, however, T proceed AirUier, let ase 
gi^^my reasons for choosing an Ohkn^g Sf iimn, in^ 
misiottL^fjnare of fqual sides. Itwittboaeen^lbai 
dbe kn^tk jbf my ^ar^n is from Ea«t to Weet. 
B^teaviffgagfiJikterreQgibinthiadife^n tiiiia> 
fiMf NbiW to South, three imporUnt advan- 
' tigei are secured. First, we get a Img and 
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viarm border under the North fence for the rear- 
ing of things early in the spring. Second, we 
get a long and cool border under the South fepce 
for shading, during the great heats, things, to 
which a burning sun is injurious. Fourth i by 
this shape of the area of the Garden a larger fK>r- 
tion of the whole is sheltered^ during winter and 
spring, from the bleak winds. 

60. Having such a spot before us, iittle dlA- 
culty can arise in Laying it out. Indeed, it is 
only necessary to state the dimensums. The se- 
veral parts are distinguished by numbers. The 
long walk, running from East to West is 6 feet 
wide, as is also the cross walk,- in the middle. 
All the paths are 3 feet wide. The borders, 
Nos. 2 and 3, are 9 feet wide. The dimensions 
of the Plats Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, are 
(each) 70 feet from £ast to West and 56 front 
North to South. Plat, No. 6, is 56 feet by 50. 
Plat, No. 4, is 60 feet by 36. The Hot-bed 
Ground, No. 1, is 70 feet by 36. I leave trifling 
fractions unnoticed. In the English gardening- 
books, they call those parts of the garden 
** Quarters,'*^ which I call Plats ; but, for what reo'^ 
son they so call them it would be difficult to con« 
jecture. I call them plats, which is the proper 
word, and a word, too, universally understood; 
A plat is a piece of "ground ; and it implies, that 
the piece is smaU, compared with ottier larger 
portions, such as ^e/itis, hts, and the like. , I Will 
just anticipate hei'e, that when 6«<f« for Aspara-, 
gus, onions, and other things are made, ' they, 
should run eteross the plats from North to South | 
and that row^ of Com, Peas, and Beans and 
other larger things in rows should have the saiii^ 
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direction. But, when beds are sown with smaller 
things, the rows of those things must go acrats 
the beds ; as will be seen when we come to speak 
of sowing. 

61. As to the artoi Laying-out, it would be 
to insult the understanding of an American Far- 
mer to suppose him to stand in need of any in- 
structions. A chain, or a line, and pole, are all 
he can want for the purpose, and those he ifas 
always at hand. To form the walks and paths, 
is, in fact, to lay out the Garden ; but, the walks 
aad paths must be made not only visible, but 
must be dug out. The way i^ to take out the 
earth about four inches deep, and spread it ovej 
tlie adjoining ground, some on each side of the 
walk or path, taking care to fling, or carry, tbj^ 
earth, so dug out, to such a distance, that every 
part of the ground, which is not walk or path, 
receive an equal proportion of what is thus dug 
out. Gravel may be put in the walks and paths : 
it makes the whole look neater ; but, in a country 
where the frost is so hard in winter and the 
ground so dry in summer, gravel can hardly be 
said to be necessary, while it may be trouble- 
some ; for, in spite of all you can do, a.part of 
it will get into the borders ; and, there it must 
do^ harni, ^ 

62. It will be. seen, tnat about a third part of 
the Garden is appropriated to JFVut^ Trees. The 
reason for this, and the uses of the other parts of 
the ground, will be fully stated in the Chapters on 
Cultivation.. 1 have here treated merely of the 
form and the dimensions, and of the division, of 
the Garden. It is in treating of the cultivatioii 
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of the sereml sorts of plsnti ihti our attdntiofik 
will be broogiil back to a close dontempl9f(i0n*i(^ 
the several parts inckided in this dhriiioii 



CHAPTER II. 



On the Making and Managing of Hot Beds und 

Green-houies. 



HOT-BEDS. 

63. I AM not about to lay down rules for per- 
sons who can afford to have cvcumbei's in March, 
This amounts to something little short of folly in 
England : in America it would be something 
worse. But, Hot'Seds, as things of realuie, 
are more necessary in America than in England ; 
because in the former country, the winter will not 
suffer to exist in the open air many plants, wnich 
are wanted to start with the warm sun, and which 
plants the winter will suffer to exist in the open 
air in England. The 'American <^/t)t^ bears no 
resemblance to that of England, which comes oa 
by degress from the end of February to the be- 
ginning of June: while the American Spring 
cannot be said to be of a fortnight^s duration. 
There is in fact, no Spring : there is a Winter, 
a Summer and an Autumn, but no Spring; and 
none would ever have been thought of, if the 
word had not come from Europe along with many 
others equally inapplicable. 
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64. This sudden transition from a winter, 
which not only puts a total stop to, but effaces 
all traces of, vegetation, to a summer, which, io 
an instant, creates swarms of insects, or warms 
them into life, sets the sap in rapid motion, and, 
in six days, turns a brown rye-field into a sheet 
of the gayest verdure; this sudden transition 
presents the gardener, or the farmer, with grogod 
well chastened by the fro^t, smoking with fer- 
mentation, and with a sun ready to push forward^ 
every plant ; but, alas ! he has no plants ! I 
know, that there art personSf who do preserve 
lettuce, cabbage, and other plants, during the 
winter, and that there are persons, who rear them 
on Het'beds in the Spring ; but, what I aim at, 
if, to render the work easy to jfarmers in parti- 
cular; not only as the means of supi^ying their 
tablest but the stalls of their oattle, and tke 
yards of their sheep and pigs. In the summer (a 
cruelly dry one) of 1619, who, within many 
miles of my house in Long Island, had a loaved 
cabbage, except myself? During June, July 
and August, I allowed fifteen a day for my owa 
family : I gave ten a day to one neighbour ; to 
others I gave ^hoxxifite hundred^ perhaps, firs} 
and last ; and, the plants were all raised in onm 
single light, four feet by three and a half, on a 
hot-bed, made on the 19th of March. The hot- 
bed had .six lights altogether, and was about 
twenty feerlong; but, the part appropriated to 
these cabbages was only four feet by three and a 
half. The plants came out of this bed on the 
20</i of April and were planted three inches 
apart on another bed, without glasS) but covered 
at night with a cloth. On the iOth qf May, they 
Were planted out in the open ground ; and, on 
the nth of June we began to eat them. All 
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these cabbages. Early Dwarfof Early York$t 
Sugar Loaves, and Battenea^ (coming in one 
sort after the other) amounting to about four 
thousand in number, stood, when planted out, 
upon rather less than thirty rods of around: and 
the earliest sorts, while we were using them so 
liberally, were selling ia New York market at 
from 6 to 4 pence a piece. 

65. To preserve, during Winter, suchanum-* 
ber of plants, or, indeed, any number, however 
small, is a work of great difficulty, and is merely^ 
cAanc£-work after all. Besides, fall-sown plants 
are not so good as spring-sown. They become 
stunted ; and they very frequently go off to seed, 
instead of producing loaves However, it is. not 
my business to treat here of cultivation: I am 
here to speak of the Making and Managing of 
hot-beds. This must, of course, include a de- 
scription of the Wood and GUiss, whep formed 
into Frames and Lights. But, first of all, I must 
treat of the making of the bed. 

66* The materiah of which the bed is to be 
composed, and the manner of preparing those 
materials, are first to be spoken of. 

67. Dung of horses, cattle, sheep or pigs, is 
used to make the bed of. Either may be made to do, 
with a greater or less degree of care and trou- 
ble; but, the best possible thing is dnng from 
the stable, taken away before it has been rotted^ 
short and long promiscuously, but rather long 
than short. If there be a large proportion of 
short, it may have any littet added to it; any 
broken straw or hay or corn stalks, in Order to 
leake a due mi&tore of long and short. 
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68. This choosing of the materials being iei 
very important point, I shall, in order to make 
my instructions deary suppose a atse, and such a 
case as will be very clear to every American 
Farmer. 

I 

69. By the month of March he has always, a 
a heap of dung, which has, from time to time« 
been thrown ont of his stable, during the winter 
and fall. This is some long and some short. Let, 
the whole of this ('supposine there to be three 
horses kept) be taken ; and, m addition, a prettjr 
good waggon load of long stained stuff from the 
cow-yard, or sheep-yard. Toss it down in a ' 
heap, near where you are going to make the bed* 
Then begin on one side of it, and take the staff 
and begin making a fresh heap of it. Shake 
every fork fall well to pieces, and mix well the 
long with the short; and thus go on, till you 
have the whole in a round heap rising to a point. 

70. The second day after this heap is made 
it will begin to send forth steam. Let it remain 
three dajs in this state; that is to say, four clear 
days after the day of making the heap. Then 
turn the heap back again; shaking all well to 
pieces, as before, and bringing to the inside that 
part of the stuff which was before on the outside 
of the heap. Let it remain now three clear 
days after the day of turning. Then turn it 
again; shaking well to pieces, as before, and 
bringing again the outside stuff to the inside. ' 
When it has remained two clear days in this 
state, it is fi^ to make the bed with 

71. In the making the bed you will proceed 
as directed below ; but I must first describe the 
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Frarn^ a^d the Lights. Were I speaking to per* 
sons living in a country, wkere there is no soch 
thing as a hot-bed frame, I should be obliged 
to enter into a detailed mechanical description. 
But, as Prames and Lights are to be seen in al- 
most every considerable town in America; and, 
as I have known very few American Farmers, 
who are not able to make both with their own 
hands, without any, help from either carpenter 
or glazier, it will be necessary merely for me to 
say, that the Frame is of the best shape when it 
is eighieen inches deep at the backy and niuB 
inches deep at the //on/. This gives slope emought 
and especially in a country where there is so 
little rainy weather. The Frame is the wood 
work, on which the Lights, or glass-work, are 
laid. There needs no more than a ^iooc/ /boA at 
a thing: of this sort to know how to make it, or 
to order it to, be made. And, as it is useless to 
make a hot-bed without hailing the Frame and 
the Lights ready, I shall suppose them to be 
prepared. I suppose a three^light Frame, four 
feet wide and nine feet long, which, of course, 
will make every Ufi^ht three feet wide wodfour 
long ; because, the long way of the Light fits, 
of course, the cross way of the Frame. 

72. Now, then, to the work of making the bed* 
The front of the bed is, of course, to be JuU 
Southt so that the noon sun may come nght upon 
the glass. The length and width of the bed 
must be those of the Frame. Therefore, take 
the Frame itself, and place it on the spot which 
you mean the bed to stand on See that you have 
it rightly placed ; and then, with a pointed stick, 
nmke a mark in the ground all round the outside 
of the Frame. Then take the Frame away* 
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llien take Mine •harp.pokitad stnoght 
and drive them in the ground} at eadk eomer eif 
thb marked-out pkoe for the bed, and one or two 
on th^ 1^^^ and on the front side. Let tlieae lia 
abour ^^f feet high. They are to be jmor 
guides in building the bed; and, they ooght, 
therefbre, to be very straight, and to be placM 
pmfBctly ypright. Each stake may be piacecl 
about an inch further aui than the mark 
on the ground ; for fear of having the bed Coo 
narrow; though, obserre, the bedshouU beoft 
nearly the same length and breadth as the Fnado 
as it is practicable to make it. 

73. In order to begin the work vdl, it is ft 
very good way, to put some board$ on tbeir 
0dffS9f on the ground, at the. ends and sidea, on 
the insides of the stakes ; so as to have a sort of 
open box to begin to make the bed in. Tbo 
eife of a gardener seorns such assistance ; but it ia 
very useful to persons unused to the wark. 

74. Thus, all being prepared, yon hegSn 
making the bed. Begin taking the dung on Ao 
side of your heap nearest to the spot where yOfi 
are building the bed. Keep taking up clean to 
the ground. Have shovel as well as fork. Tajce 
long and short fairly, and mix them well aa yon 
put them in. Shake the stuff in such a way i^ 
not to sufibr any fumps. Shake every straw jfton^ 
every other straw. Let the bed rite in all pafta 
together as nearly as possible. That is to aajf^ 
do not put much in one part at one time. Jieag 
the whole down with the fork as you proceed^ 
When you have shaken on dung to the thicknesa 
of tour or five inches, beat aHover weU affain ; wi 
so on, tiQ the work be finished. But mnd : yoii 



4mnitbe very aaf^uUo h^^ Ihei edjf^ of the bed 
weil beaten; or i^laetkey 'wiU b< is^re hoUc/w, 
. %nd will WMb iR9r09 thfttt ik» r^ftl, and iKen the 
.efirtb OB Ihe bed will ctnaek in the inid^. Bent 
them weU ; keep the«i well up as you j^rooeed ; 
beat wejl the Me$ of the bed, at ii goes on riiiBg. 
, Comb the sides frequrotly iomn wkb thei spanes 
jof the fork. And> ia Aiott, make the sides 
iqpieigbit, and smooth and neat as a waB. As you 
preceedy meaauyre the beight frequently) in the 
diffefent pnrts of the bod, to see that yon a#e 
keeping the height every where the same. 'At 
last, shovel and sweep up all the short earthy 
stuff round the bed and where your dung-heap 
WA8> itnd by it very smoothly on the top of the 
bi^; and mako idl as smooth and as leyel as a 
.:die with Ibe^ back of your shoveK 

7$« Thus the £sd tf made. Then put on the 

Frame, s^ fix it nicely. Itien put the Lights 

upon the Frame. If you finish your bed by 

noon, the keai ictfl begin t» rise by the next morn- 

iogi aodf by the noon 4>f the seeond day after 

;tbe bed ie npade, th« heiat wHi be up. Poke your 

'Itoger M deep ae you can into the middle of the 

-bed» wheft you have-tidceB off one of the Lights. 

'!)f the heat be so gieat as to buru your finger ; 

thai ie to say» if yon cannot endure the heat ; 

then it hi too great to receive the earth; but, if 

<mU piK fsn lAe ear^ all OTer the bed. If the 

-beat be too greats give the bed a little ait, and 

weit tiftf^litde of the heat be gone off. 

< 

76. The eanh should be dry ; not like duU; 

^Mfi n^t Moeh I made provision for my bed, b^ 

pMiiig 4lirth in mir eeUary in November. It m 

not much that is wanted. ^The ^ed is to h# 
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covered all aver, about nx inehei deep* When 
the earth has been on twenty four hours, take ofT 
the lights, and stir the earth well with your 
hands ; for» hands are the only tools used in a 
hot-bed. When you have stirred the earth well, 
and made it level and smooth, you may ww iour 
stedy if you do not find the earth too hot. But, 
observe, Hhe earth is to be levelj and not shping 
like the glass. The glass is sloping to meet the 
switi and to turn off the tcet; but, the earth must 
lie perfectly level ; and this, you will obseryei >> 
a very great point. 

77. Next comes the act of sowing. The more 
handsomely this is done, the better it ii|i done. . A 
handsome dress is better than an ugly one,' not 
because it is warmer, or cooler, but because, 
liking it better, being more pleased with, it, we 

. take more care of it. Those who have seen two 
or three women together, crossing dirty streets, 
or in danger from horses or carriages, where the 
volunteer assistance of men became useful ; thoie 
philosophers, who have been spectators of sceiies 
like this, cannot have failed 1o discover, thst 
humanity, like smoke, is very apt to fly to the 
fairest ; and I much question whether Nicbdemus 
Broadbrim himself, if he saw a pretty girl and 

' an ugly one stuck in the mud, would not give his 
hand to the former. He would hand them both 
out to a certainty ; but, he would extricdte the 
pretty one frst. There is a great deal in the 
look of our gardens and fields ; and, surely, in so 
diminutive a concern as a hot-bed, all ought to be 
neat and regular. Seeds are great teU-tales ; 
for, when they come up, we discover all the citre- 
lessness that may have prevailed at the sowinjg 
of them. 



78. When xou* have taken off^^ *^^ llj^'niSf 
m&e Uttie drills with your finger»\:|om the back 
pf the bed to tibe front, half an inch deep arid 
ajboiit aikini^ a-part* Malce them e<jqi.di$taW» 
^{NaraTlel» and straight. Then drojp in your C^« 
2^e seeds along Jle drill^} very thin ; bat, twenty 
seeds, perhaps in an inch., for, sonae ^111 not 
^grpw, and some may be. pulled up when they ap* 
pear. It is better to have rather too many than 
too few. When jrou have dropped in yopr 
seeds all over the bed, and distinguished the 
several sorts of Cabbages by names, or nambers, 
written on a bit of paper, and put into the cleft, 
of a little stick, stuck in the ground,; then cover 

all the seeds over nieatly.and^Biootlily. Put on 
the lights ; and' look uoon your spring work as 
(hapfttly b«giKL 

T9. But, now 1^9 Qome to the mmagement of 

'^ hot-bed. And» pbservo^ that the main prio^- 

ple is, altcaji$ io^ive oMmMekidr^tke p/anfs 

will etidiikre;, I hava ^ways pbserv«4r tJiHtbe 

great and prevail errorisyAfi endeap^r U eb^ 

Kiain^ by exebuion of airy something to make lip 

Jbr tkf ^baaf afi^t^- W* It is iiojt< th«|s that 

vnature operates. She gives Ike mir at weU m the 

^l>i^t; and, without t6e Coirnier aha. gives jaothifii^. 

^ syppoie thd bottbed, mads as abfaye, to be 

^bmifauffoH Myht when j«st finiifod. It will 

sink as it heats ; and will, at ku^eome^ta'abpitt a 

foot and a half Its heat will gradually diminish ; 

.l»lt,il wrH gtvea gfeai heat for abovt abc weeks^ 

wmd $oms heat far four mondis. h is this iot/om 

heat that oiafces tbtega ^oi0« The<«im is often 

:h0ti»'Maf ; bst, itietoM till tiiiaareA is warm 

ttMirefetati#a adhraocea with ra{ndit]r; 

MM 
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80. Having secured the bottom heat^ mmkm 
free with the air. Even before the aeeds be|^ 
to appear, give air to the bed every day» unla^ 
it be very cold weather indeed* The usual wmj 
of giving air is by bits of thick board, cut in tlM' 
shape of a triangle, or, rather, like a wedges broiid 
at one end, and coming to a point at the- other 
Each light is lifted up, either at back or front off 
the frame, as the wind may be, aud the wedge > 
or filter, as it is called, is put in, to hold the light 
up. But, if more air be wanted, the lights may 
be shoved up, or down ; and, in a fine day, actu- 
ally taken off, 

81. When the plants come up, they will soon 
tell you all. about air ; for, if they have not 
enough, they will draw vp long-legged, and will 
have small seed leaves, and, indeed, if too much 
deprived of air, will drop down and die. Take 
care in time to prevent this. Let them grow 
etromg rather than iaU. Shof^nieaiB, broad $eod 
leaves, very green ; these are the signs of good 
plants and proper management. 

82. It will be necessary to water. Take off a 
light at a time, and water with a watering pot 
that does not pour out heavily. Water just 
about sun-set ; and then shut down the lights ; 
and the heat will then risci and make the plants 
grow prodigiously* 

83. As soon as the plants wee fairly «p, thin 
them, leaviDg/ow in an inch ; and stir the ground 
about, at the same time with your finger. This 
will leave in the frame from twenty-five to tkirif 
ihcueandplamtu * If you want less, sow in wider 
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rows and thinner in the row. But, above aU 
thing*, give air enough. Do not attempt to make 
the plants grow fast. You are sure to destroy 
them, if you make this attempt. Have patience. 
The plants will be ready soon enough. Get them 
strong and green ; and, to do this, you must give 
them plentif of air. Remember, that, out of a 
thousand failures in hot-bed culture, nine hun* 
dred and ninety-nine arise from the giving of too 
little air, 

84. Before I proceed to the time of taking 
the plants out of the bed, I must make a remark 
or two respecting shelter for hot-beds; and this 
leads me back to the Plan of the Garden. In 
that plan (Plate 1.) is the Hot'hed Ground, No. 
1, which is 70 feet by S6. The fence to the 
North and West is the hedge, and that to the 
South and East ought to be made of Brooin, 
torn Stalks, in this manner: Put some lA>cust- 
Posts along at eight or ten feet apart. Let 
these posts be ten feet high and squared to 
three mches by three inches. Lay a bed of 
bricks, or smooth stones, along the ground from 
post to post, and let this bed be about seven or 
eight inches wide. This bed is for the bottoma 
of the Broom-Corn Stalks to stand on. 6o on 
one side of the row of posts, and nail three 
rows of strips, or laths (best of Locust), to the 
posts. The first row at a foot and a half from 
the ground ; the second row at six feet from the 
ground; and the third row within six inches of 
the top of the posts. Then do the same on the 
other side of the posts. Thus you will have a 
space of three inches wide, all the way along, 
between these opposite rows of strips. Then take 
fine, long, straight Aroom-Com Stalks, and fill up 
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this space with them, full apCl tight, patiiQgtbisiiif 
of course, botloms downwards, and placing theie 
bottoms upoQ the bricks. When the wnold is 
nicely filled, strain a line from top of post to' top 
of post, and* according to that line, cut o^ tbe 
tops of the Broom Corn Stalks; and, wfarle tfae 
fence will look very handsome, it wiH be a tkeiimr 
much more eifeclual than pales or a wall ; nhi^ 
in my opinion will last as long as the 'foriMr, 
• unless the former be made wholly of LocinC* 
Stalks, rushes, reeds, straw, twigs, bows, imj 
thiag of t&is kind, formed into a fence, or pat tp 
fts shelter, is preferable to any thing smooik and 
9olid. Grass will shoot earlier under a busk» 
jthan-imder a waU, or even a house. A wall wU 
'Hot save your ears from the ^sharp winds- 90 
effectually as even a thin hedge. The American 
.farmer >Icnows well the warmth that walls of 
Coni»Stalks afford. 

85. .However, it is not tabe presumed, thata 
Bot'Sed Ground will be maoe by every &mier4 
:iaiid, tberefore, before I proceed further with 
my instructions about it, let me proceed upon 
the supposition, that the aforementioned bed jt 
made in some open place!. In this case it will 
be necessary to use aome precautions as to 
9b§Uer, 

M. TTlile the dung is iror^m^, before it Be 

. made into the bed, it must, in case . of very skarp 

, frost, he covered^ especially on the North apd 

North West side& If it be not, it willfreeze on 

■these sicles, and, of course, will not ferment* 

However, this is no troublesome job : you hare 

enlj to throw on a parcel of 'straw, or atal&s,; 

radr.laketbemi>ff4g«ui»whtii,,the frost r^Iaxoa. 
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When the bed is made^ this is what I did. I drove 
some stakes down» foar feet distknt from the 
bed» opposite the North Side and the West Ent). 
I tacked a pole from stake to stake ; and then I 
placed up along against this pole, three or four * 
rows of sheaves of tail Corn-stalks. This shel* 
tered the bed from the North West wiiids, and 
prevented it from freezing on that quarter. Some 
sheaves might, besides, if necessary, be laid 
against the bed itself. But, observe, j ou must 
be able to get at the Lights constantly to give 
air, and to see how things go on ; and, therefore, 
it is better to have your shelter at some feet 
distance from the bed. 

87. We now return to the bed and the 
plants. I suppose the seed to have been sown 
on the 10th ot March (Zi>n^ Island, mind), and 
that you have been very attentive to give air and 
water. By the 10th i>f April, the plants will 
have eight leavee,^B,nd they will ibrm one solid 
patch of green. They will he a little drawn up, 
though you have given them plenty of air. And 
now they must be removed into a new bed. Dig 
out the ground a foot deep, four feet wide, and 
to as great a length as is required by your num- 
ber of plants. Fill this hollow up with the best 
dung you have, cover it over with four inches of 
good earth ; and plant your plants upon it in 
rows four inches a-part, and two inches a-part in 
the row. When you have put out the plants, 
water them lightly ; and shade them for two or 
three days from the sun. They must also be 
sheltered every night, in this manner. Take 
. some rods, put one end of each rod into the 
gi;ouDd on otte side of the bed, and the other erid 
od the other side; put these rods at about Iwo 
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ft«t asmidar all along tke bed ; dwn tie some 
rods loBg ways to these arched rods ; sa AmiI, 
wbeii yoo have doae, your bed has an armk ntwmr 
it formed by these rods. Every eveninip about 
•on-set, coYer this arch with mats, with dd enir* 
l^ets, or with a slight coyering of any sobI^ 
which take off again at sun-rise in Uie vbrbiog* 

88. To put out all yonr plants in this way yidt 
require a eery long b^, or many short ones, tf, 
iherefore^ your number of plants be very htrge, 
the best way wiHibe to put out a part of them in 
this way> leave the remainder in the hot bed m 
week longer (taking off the lights in the dajf 
time), and then to plant all the remainder out in 
Jbeds of fine rich -earth, in the natural gtoundU 
and without any covering. 

89. Now, here we drop, for the pr^stnt, the 
subject of C{Maffe*Pkmi8 ; because I am to 
-speak of their culture, undm* the word, Cab^mg, 
in that part of the work, which will treat of. U|e 
cultivation of Vegetables^ I am, in this part of 
my work» to ccuifine myself to the moAtti^ amd 
managifig fif Hot^beds ; and, I have s«4ectrd the 

. CMbage Pkmi, as a subject for explaining' my 
meaning, because I think that the rauiag of thiSt 
plant is one of the most useful purposes, to whidk 
a bot'bed can be applied in America. 

90. But, a Hot^Bed may be a)3plied to maiiy 
other purposes. Lutnee$ may be raised mit. 
Pepper-grass, Radishes^ y^ti^ng Ofiiona, may be 
raised. Parsley«roots may be put in, and fiae 
parsley obtained in March. Asparagus may be 
4aised in this way. It is not worth while to 
jOlenq^tto bring Cucumbea and Melons lo 
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in a hoi-bed : hat the pbmtBmsnj be ntised^tbere^ 
and afterwards put Qut io the gromd with great 
advantage in point ei* <tW< Sev^eral sorts of 
annualy?0fk7erf and of Greett^ouM plants may be 
got forward bj a hot-^bed^ which^ without it, can 
hardly be got at aU to any gneat decree of per*- 
fectioB. Of Ibe management of these sorts of 
plants in a hot-bed I shall upeak under their se- 
veral nanies/ but, on the management of hot- 
bedS) there yet remain io be made some ebaer* 
vationsy which have a i^eneial AppUcatieo. 

dl. As €o heat and air it will demand but little 
attention to manage well, fiut, a Kttle jTemio^ 
meiref hong up^ or laid down, 4n the bed, will 
be of use, The heat shoald not exceed sevmiij^ 
Jive degrees in the day time» snd sirl^ at iiigfat. 
If it come down to fifty at night it is better. If 
you cannot keep it down to sixty witbi|iil;> gprnig 
a little air at night, give tt, by pdttij^'Someihio|^ 
under a light, or twolights, to let in a little el 
the cold. For> always bear ia mind, that, ^ea 
planlSy of whatever kind, be 4rawn «p, ^bey 
are nearly spoiled. 

< 

92. When the Sun comes upon the gfaes, ii 
soon augments the heat; aad the ahr Brast be 
given immediately if possible, so as to keep down 
the heat. Changes are very sudden in March, 
April and May ; and, therefore, SMN«6oef2^ should 
always be at hand to attend to the hot-bed. But, 
if the master be from home, there is, surely, 
some man ) or, at any rate, a wife, a son, or a 
daughter. The labour is nothmg, the trouble 
very little indeed, and ^1 that is wanted is a 
small portion of core. 
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93. It may happen that the bed will get ioo 
cool. It may loose its heat sooner than you could 
wish, especially if you use it for Cacumber and 
Melon-plants after you have used it for things 
that you want earlier ; and, I shall show, that 
this may be very useful in certain cases. Now, 
if the heat be too much diminished, you may 
easily restore it, thus : make a little narrow hot- 
bed, a foot and a half tvide, all round the bed. 
Put the dung together as before; place it close 
to the bed ; beat it well ; and build it up, all round, 
as high as the top of the Frame. This is called 
lininff ; and it will give^ the bed nearly as much 
heat as it had at first. If you do not want so 
much heat, line only the back of the bed; or the 
back and the two ends. In short, take as much 
heat as you may want. 

94. Before I dismiss the subject of hot-beds, 
I must notice, that there are other contrivances 
than frames resorted to in this kind of garden 
work. A frame is, as we here see, a wooden 
construction, for lights of glass to be placed on. 
For smaller concerns there are very convenient 
things, called hand-lights^ or hand-glasses* A 
hand-glass is a square glass Jtottse in miniature. 
Its sides are aboat eight inches high from the 
ground to the eves. The roof rises from each 
side in a triangular form, so that it comes to a 
point at the top, as a pyramid does, the base of 
which is a square. At this point is a stout ring, 
to lift the hand-glass about by. The panes of 
glass are fixed in lead ; and the rim round the 
bottom is made of iron . or of wood. Any 
glazier can make these hand-lights, and they are 
by no means expensive. Here, where the tax 
upon glass is so slight, they cannot bit more 
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expensive than m England ; and there they do 
not cost much more than a dollar each. Tbej 
may be made of aUnost any size. About 18 
inches square at the base is a very good size. In 
the gardens near London there are acres of 
ground covered with such glasses. It is the 
custom there to plant out cauliOowers in the fall, 
and to cover them, in severe weather, during 
wiDter, with hand-glasses. A hand-glass may, 
in April, be put over a hot-bed made with a 
tvheel'barrow full of dung. It would bring on 
cabbage plants enough for two or three gardens. 
It is handy to sow things under in the natural 
ground, in the spring, especially flowers that are 
to be transplanted ; for, on the natural ground, it 
adds to the heat in the day, and keeps off cold 
and slight frost in the night. Air is given, by 
putting a brick, or bit of wood, under one of the 
sides of the hand-glass. 

95. Now, look back at the Plan of the garden. 
No. 1, is the Hot-bed Ground. It is seventy feet 
long and thirty-six wide. It is wide enough to 
contain four rows of hot-beds, with room for 
linings. But, though a tenth part of this should 
not be wanted, the place is a warm place, and is 
better for tender things than a colder place. The 
entrance to it from the Western door of the 
garden is convenient for the carrying in of dung, 
and for carrying it out again for the use of the 
garden. 

96. Here would be room for a great deal more 
beds, certainly, than can ever be wanted even in 
a gentleman's garden. But, observe, the room is 
no evil. Whatever is not used for hot-beds may 
be applied to other purposes. This is a sheltered 

F 
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spot ; and, it will, by and by be seen, that, even 
if not used for hot-beds at all; such a spot inu8| 
be of great utility. 
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97. My object is not to treat of any thing verj 
ea^pensive, or very curious. There are peraona, 
whose taste greatly differs from mine in regard to 
shrubs and flowers ; and I by no means pretend 
to say that mine is the best. But? I can treat of 
nothing that I do not understand, that is to say, 
of nothing with regard to which I have not had 
experience. My study, as to gardening, has 
alwaj sheen directed towards things that please 
the senses : in vegetables, things that please the 
palate, and that, to use the common saying, are 
good to eat : in shrubs and flowers, things that 
delight the sight, or the sfnelL Mere botanical 
cuHosities, as they are called, I never took de- 
light in. If the merit of a plant or a flower iff 
not to be discovered without close and somewhat 
painful examination, it has always appeared to 
me not worth the looking for. There is, in fact, 
nothing more curious in one plant, or flower, than 
in another. They are all equally^ curious ; thej 
are equally objects of wonder. There is more 
of rareness, in England, in the Indian Corn than 
in the Cowslip ; but here, the Cowslip would 
have the merit of rareness. The ice-plant, the 
egg-plant, and many others, have oddity to re- 
commend them ; but, after all, oddity is but a 
poor recommendation. What are thousands of 
these when compared to $t single ro&e bush in 
bloom ! 
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98. I am rather anticipating here ; but, 1 
Urished to explain why I do not recommend any 
very great pains in the affair of a green-house. 
The plants to keep in such a place I will talk of 
hereafter. At present I am to speak of the 
making and the managing of such a place. 

99. A green-house is for the purpose of hav- 
ing plants and flowers flourishing, or, at least, iii 
Verdure and in bloom, in winter. The best place 
for a green-house, is, near the dwelling house, 
and, it should be actually joined to the dwelling 
house, one of the rooms of which should have 
windows looking into the green-house, which lat- 
ter, however, must face the South. "When the 
thing can be thus contrived, it is very pretty. 
It renders a long winter shorter in appearance ; 
and, in such cases, appearances are realities. A 
dooir, opening from a parlour into a green-house, 
makes the thing very pleasant ; and especially 
in a Country like America, where, for six months, 
every thing like verdure is completely absent 
from the fields and! gardens. And, if the ex- 
pence be but small, such a pleasure may, surely, 
be afforded to the females of a family, though, to 
afford it, may demand some deduction in the ex- 
penditure for the bottle, in the pleasures of which 
(if, alas ! pleasures they be !) the amiable ladies 
of this country do not partake. 

100. I hope, that no man, who has the means 
to provide such pleasures for his wife, or daugli- 
tem, will talk to me about the uselessness of a 
green-house. Of wljat use^ then, is ^/tc linen, 
when coarse is cheaper avd will last longer? Of 
what use is beauty in a horse, a house, or in any 
^ thing else ? Of what u e are sporting dog>i and 
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guns? The use of these things, is, that they 
ffive pleas'fre ; that they render life pleasanter 
than it would be witiiout them. And, why not, 
on the same principle, call a green-house tueful ? 
Of what me is money, that thing which every 
one seeks to possess ? Of what use indeed, but 
to be expended on things, which tend to make 
life easy and pleasant ? Therefore, a greefi* 
house comes fairly within the scope of usefbl- 
ness ; for, from it the females of a family would 
receive constant amusement and delight, during 
a season \^hen they are cut off from almost all 
other recreation. 

101. Let me not, however ,ln using these ar- 
'' guments, be supposed to doubt of the dispositiorc 
of American husbands to gratify their wives in 
this respect ; for, many and striking as are th«t 
traits, that distinguish the American character* 
none is so striking, and none exalts it so much, 
as the respect and deference of the male towards 
the female sesfT They talk to us about French 
'politeness ; and we hear enough of the senti- 
mental trash of romances, where Princes and 
Nobles are the heroes. But, in no part of this 
whole world are the women so kindly and so re- 
spectfully treated by the men as in America. 
Here women, in no slate of life, are treated badly 
or churlishly. To insure indulgence, assistance, 
forbearance, from every man, and under any 
circumstances, it is sufficient that the party is a 
?ooman. In this respect no country on earth will 
bear a comparison with America. This is, too, 
♦he natural bent of the human heart when un- 
torrupted by vicious courses and unhardened by 
penury. For, count our real pleasures; count 
the things that delight us through life ; and you 
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will find, that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
are derived from women. . To be the object of 
710 woman^s care or good wishes is a sentence 
the most severe that can be pronounced upon 
m n. 

102. As to the erection of a green-house, car- 
penters and glaziers are never wanted, and, where 
Locust wood, for the sills, is every where to be 
had, and glass with scarcely any tax, how ele- 
gant, how cheap, and how durable, may such a 
thing as a green-house be ! 

103. In America there must he heat ; but, how 
easily will any of the ingenious men in this coun- 
try find the means of furnishing the necessary 
heat with hardly any expenceor trouble ! In most 
cases the warmth might gp from the parloui* fire 
place ; for, all that is wanted is completely to keep 
out frost. There is, here, no want of Sun even 
in the coldest weather; and, if the green-house 
were on the Eastern side of the dwelling-house^ 
the cold would not be any great annoyance. 
But, at any rate, the heat necessary to keep out 
frost might easily be obtained. A Termometre 
should be kept in the green«house. The heat 
should be about sixty degress in the day time, 
•ud forty'five in the night. 

104. In England they need very little fire in 
their green-houses, except in very cold weather, 
which, indeed, they seldom have. Their great 
want is that of sun ; for, nothing will do well 
without sun ; and America has plenty of thi^ 
even in the coldest weather. So that, if the frost 
were effectually kept out, (hat alone would give 
beautiful plants in winter By an additionai 

F 2 
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beat, a growth and a bloom would be constantly 
IkCpt up ; and a green-house might be made one 
of the most beautiful and most pleasant thingfl^]n 
the world. 

105. Of the different plants suitable for a 
green-house, and of the particular treatment of 
each, I shall speak under the head of Flowers ; 
and shall, in this place, only add some directions 
as to niapMfffment, which are applicable to the 
whole assemblage. 

106. Air is the main thing, after the keeping 
out of the frost. Air is given by pushing up, or 
drawing down, the Lights, which form the top 
or roof of the green-house. Alwa}S give air, 
when there is no fear of frost. Give heat and 
air at the some time, if the weather be not mild 
enough to dispense with the heat. For, without 
air, the plants will become sickly. They have 
lungs as well as we ; and, though they may live, 
for awhile, without air, they will be an eye-sore 
instead of a delight to the beholder. If the side$ 
and front, as well as the top, of the green-house, 
be of glass, (which is best), then air may be 
given thisre, instead of giving it by pushing up, 
or pulling down, the lights at top. 

107. The plants, of whatever sort or size, 
must be in what the English call pots, and what 
the Americans call jars. Perhaps I may as well 
speak, once for all, about the shape and size, and 
manner of planting in, these pots. The shape is 
generally well known; but^ the pots ought netser 
to be glazed. Plain earthen pots are best as well 
as cheapest. There must be a hole in the middle 
of the bottom of every pot, or no plant will liv€ 
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in it for any considerable length of time^ and will 
never grow in it at all. This hole should be irt 
proportion to the size of the pot ; and the pots 
may be from 4 inches to 18 inches over at top^ 
and from 4 inches to 18 inches deep; being one 
third less across at bottom than at the top. The 
smallest hole ought to be of the size of half a 
dollar, 

. 108. Besides the pot, there is what the Eng* 
lish call a pan, for tlie pot to stand in, which 
should be about 2 inches deep, and as wide over 
as the top of the pot, and, of «ourse, a third 
part wider than the bottom of the pot. This pan 

should be made of the same materials ^ ith the 
pot itself* 

109. I have, in paragraph 21, mentioned, in*- 
cidentally, wooden boxes, as things wherein to 
place plants ; but, I must here caution the reader 
against the practice, wherever it can be avoided^ 
especially for small plants. We see plants, thus 
cultivated, placed on window sills; and they 
sometimes grow there pretty well. Orange Trees j 
Large Myrtles, and other large exotics are planted 
in tudft. There would be great difficulty in get- 
ting earthen things of sufficient dimensions for 
tliese purposes; besides the constant clanger of 
breaking. But, I am quite satisfied, that where 
earthenware can be got and used, it is greatly 
preferable to wood ; and this opinion is founded 
on actual experience. In my hot-bed of 1819, 1 
sowed several sorts of seeds in iittle ttoo-^enboxei, 
1 had no pots at hand, and to get them from New 
York required more time than I was willjng to 
tpare. The seeds all came vp ; but, by the time 
that they were an inch or two high, Uiey roHed 
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at the steniy and fell down. There were not 1 
than twenty sorts of seeds ; some of culinarj 
getables, some of field-plants, and some of foreit* 
trees. They all died. In one box there were 
planted some geranium^cuttings. They came 
out into bud and leaf; but died soon afterwards. 
I had soon afterwards got some pots, I repeated 
my sowing and planting ; all the seeds and plants 
grex and flourished. And, let it be observed, 
that the bo&es stood in the same bed, where cab- 
bages and cauliflowers were sown without eiUieir 
pots or boxes ; and that the plants of these grew, 
and flourislied exceedingly. The cause of tba 
plants rotting in the boxes was this : though there 
were several holes at the bottom of each box, and 
though these were properly covered with oyster- 
shells, the wood itself) sides as well as bottom, 
imbibed^ and retained too longf part of the water 
poured on the lop, and, as the boxes were plunged 
into the earth of the bed, tbey imbibed moistare 
from the watering of the bed seiso. There was 
constantly stagnant and sour water near the roots 
eftke plants, and this killed them. These boxes 
were of deal. If tabsy or boxes, must be resorted 
to, they ought to be of Locust, or some other 
Aar<2and c/o$e wood. Locust is best, becau&6 
. imperishable. See paragraph, 16^. 

110. Some care is necessary in sr'v.in^ and 
planting in pots. The mould should be good, 
and made very fine. The first thing is to put an 
oyster shell, or piece of broken earthen ware, in- 
to the pot, to cover the hjle at the bottom ; and the 
Ao//oi0.part of the shell, or other thing, should 
be downwards. The use of this is, to keep the 
hole open, that the water may find its way out of 
the poi> and not lie stagnant at the bottom, wheae 
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it would become sour and injure^ tf not kill, tbd 
plant. The earth, if there were no shell, would fill 
up the hole, and, would, in time, become solid, and. 
thus prevent the water from getting out. The 
shell, or broken earthern ware, keeps the earth 
hollow, and the water creeps under the edges of 
it, and thus escapes into the pan, whence it eva- 
porates. In fields, we always desire an open 
undeV'Soil; and, in a rainy season, you will see 
-the crops stunted and looking yellow, where there 
is a bottom of day, while, at the very same time, 
a bottom of sand, gravel, lime stone, or other 
open matter, exhibits them green and flourishing. 
It is upon this principle, founded on experience, 
that holes have been ma^e in the bottom of 
flower-pots. The uses of pans are, first, to pre- 
vent the water from running about the places, 
where pots are placed ; and next to hold the 
water up to a level with the roots, in hat situa- 
tions, a little longer than it would otherwise re- 
main Aip to that level. See paragraph 21 4 

111. As to the mere operation of sowing, or 
plantingf-f things in pots, though a simple opera- 
tion enough, some little attention to. method is 
necessary. Your mould always ought to be^ite, 
and even sifted, if convenient ; for, when the 
quantity is to be reckoned by gallons, the la- 
bour cannot be great ; and, the desire to possess 
green-house plants necessarily implies pleasure, 
rather than pain, in employing the means to ob- 
tain them. In order to make myself clearly 
understood, I shall suppose an instance oi sawing 
and oie of planting, 

112. Suppose you have the seeds of Stocks to 
sow. Put earth into the pot enough to fill it to 
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within an inch of the top, and make the top 
cf the earth very smooth. Then scatter your 
feeds upon it, and not too thickly. Then crumble 
Fome earth over the seeds to the depth of about 
half an inch. Make the top very smooth again. 
Then take the pot in you two hands, and give five 
or six gentle taps with the bottom of the pot upon 
the ground, or upon a block, or some solid thing. 
This settles the earth down ; and it needs no press- 
ing at the top, nor any other thing done to it. 
After this settling, the top of the earth should be 
about an inch lower than the top of the pot; else 
you could not, when necessary, give water ; for 
the water would run off, there being no place to 
hold it. 

113. Suppose you have a Geranium to plant, 
which has been raised from a cutting, and the root 
ef which cannot be very large. Put some earth 
in the pot. Hold the root of plant upon it to see 
that it will be of the right depth, if its root stand 
on that earth. Then, when you have got th© 
earth to the 'right height^ hold the plant with' one 
hand, and fill up the pot, round the plan^, with 
the other. «Then, tap the bottom of the 
pot .on some solid thing, as before men- 
tioned, leaving the earth, as before, an inch 
lower than the top of the pot. Put the pot in 
the pan ; and, in this case, woeter the plant mode- 
rately ; for, observe, that a plant in a pot has 
not an u«der-soil and dews and a mass of fer* 
menting earth to supply it with moisture, as a 
plant in the open air has. Yet, even in the case 
of pots, it is best, unless the plant be of a very 
juicy nature, tosuflfer the ground to get dry at 
top before you water; because, water faAing upon 
freshly»moved earth, always makes it bake bard 
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at top, which is very injurious to every kind of 
plant. 

114. These two instances will suffice for the 
operation of sowing and planting in pots ; for, 
though some seeds and some plants will be larger^ 
or smaller/ than those here mentioned, the princi- 
ple is the same, and the dijOTerence in minute par* 
ticulars will point itself out. ' If, for instance, 
you have stocks, or other little things, to trans- 
plant into pots, you will nearly fill the pot with 
earth , and then make holes with a little stick, 
or with a finger, to put in the roots; and 
and then proceed as before, and settle down the 
earth. Such little things, being nearly all juice, 
will require water directly, and shading for a day 
or two. Bat, about these matters I shall say 
more by-and-by, when I come the to cultivation of 
the several sorts of plants and flowers. 

n5. The hencfies of the greeti house remain 
to be spoken of. They should rise one above 
another, like the steps of a 8tairs,^iat the whole 
of the plants may share in the benefit bestowed 
by the sun ; but, there may be some on the 
ground, or fiopr; and, indeed, the precise ar- 
rangement must be left to the taste of the owner. 
The arrangement ought, however, to be such as 
to make it convenient to get at every pot ; not 
only for the purpose of watering, hut for that of 
picking off the dead, or dying leaves; for that of 
stirring the earth frequently round the stems of 
the plants ; and for that of sweeping, and even 
washing, the benches and the floor.'- For, let it 
be observed, that, besides the neatness of keep* 
ing, due to so choice and elegant a matter as a 
green-house, cleanliness is greatly conducive !• 
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the health of plants in a confined situation. In 
short, it is beauty that is here sought; and, C€ni 
there i>e beauty without cleanliness ! 

116. In the month o^June (Long Island, ob- 
mtre) the plants come out of this their winter 
abode. ^How they are then to be disposed of 
will be treated of hereafter, under the head of. 
flowers ; where it will be seen, that the green- 
house, besides being a most charming object in 
winter, when all without is dreariness, is the best 
security for giving you a beautiful garden in 
summer ; and that without a green-house, or, at 
least, a hot-bed, it is quite impossible to have in 
perfection, either in America or in England, 
oertain plants and flowers, some of which are 
the very greatest beauties of the beautiful family 
of Flora. , 

117. Nor must we forget some things, with 
regard to which a green-house would be of great 
fiSBy even according to the most vulgar notions 
of utility. All sorts of Herbs might be potted, 
and kept green and growing in the green-house 
daring the winter. Some Herbs dry well ; but, 
none of them are quite so good as when green ; 
and, as to Parsley, which is wanted almost 
every day in the year, it loses all its virtue in 
the drying, smell and all. Six large pots of 
parsley, the plants taken out of the ground and 
put in pots in September, and put into the green- 
house in November, will supply a large family 
well ; and this is no trifling thing, when, for 
love or money, a sprig of parsley is not to be got 
for months. A Sage tree, a tree of Rue, one of 
Rosemary, one of Lavender, a root of Hyssop, 
iPhyme, Penny-royal, some Mint, and, indeed- 
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of erery pot and mecKcinal Herb^ tfiat is usually 
grown in the garden, would be useful, as weU as 
pleasant to the eye, during winter. 

118. Even when the plants are out of the 
green-house, the latter is of use. An excellent 
place for the drying of cherries, apples, pears^ 
quinces, peaches, and other fruits ; and also for 
the drying of yeasUcakes, one of the most useful 
articles that sensible and provident house-wives 
ever invented. 

119. All this work of drying can, indeed, be 
performed by the help of the fine hot sun, in the 
open air; but, then, wet days come ; and, some- 
times the being compelled to take the things into 
the house, to place them in a confined space, and 
in the shade, at best, and away from strong light, 
greatly injures, and, sometimes, spoils, them; 
and, at any rate, they must always be taken in 
at night and put out again in the day time. All 
these are impediments ; and all these impediments 
would be, at once, removed by having a green- 
house. Once the articles were placed properly 
in that, the process of drying would be completed 
without more trouble, and in about half the time 
required to obtain even an imperfect Operation in 
the open air. 

120. For these purposes, too, only on a smaller 
scale, a hot'bed frame, when done with for rais- 
ing plants for the year, would be useful. The 
frame and lights might be placed upon boards, 
and the fruits, or cakes, put upon these boards. 
Being shut in, neither rains nor dews could afiect 
them. They would be dried quicker^ more effec- 

o 
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taaHy, and with a tenth part ofs the th)u1)le that 
attends the drying in the opcp air. 

121. Thus, then^ I think, that .there is ute^ 
even in the Tulgar sense of the word, as well as 
ornament, in a • green-house. But, 1 must con- 
fess, that its value, ip my eyes, consists in its 
moral effects. It is a source of pleasure to the 
Mistress of the mansion ; to her, who has so 
strong a claim to attention and indulgence. I 
will not praise pursuits like these, with Lord 
Bacon, because, " God Almighty first planted a 
garden ;" nor with Cowley, because " a garden 
i^like Heaven;*' nor with Addison, because " a 
garden was the habitation of our first parents 
before the fall ;" all which is rather far-fetched, 
and puts one in mind of the grave dispute between 
the Gardeners and Tailors, as to the antiquity of 
their respective callings ; the former contending 
that the planting of the garden took place before 
the sewing of the fig-leaves together ; and. the 
latter contending, tliat there was no gardening at 
all, till Adam was expelled and compellea to 
work : but, that the sewing was a real and bona 
fide act of tailoring. This is vulgar work to be 
sure ; it is grovelling ; hut, who can blame such 

Sersons, when they have Lord Bacon to furnish 
lem with a precedent ? 

122. I like, a great deal better than these 
writers. Sir William, who so ardently and yet 
so rationally and unaffectedly praises the pursuits 
of gardening, in which he delighted from his 
routh to his old age. But, I look still further, 
as to effects. There must be amusements in every 
family. Children observe and follow their pa- 
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rents in almost every thing. How much better, 
during a long and dreary winter, for daughters, 
and even sons, to assist, or attend, their mother 
in a green-house, than to be seated with her at 
cards, or at any other amusement that can be 
conceived I How much more innocent, more 

Sleasant, more free from temptation to evil, 
lis amusement than any other! How much 
more instructive too! '' Bend the twig when 
young :" but, here, there needs no force ; nay, 
not even persuasion. The thing is so pleasant 
in itself; it so naturally meets me wishes ; that 
the taste is fixed ajt once, and it remains, to 
the exclusion of cards and dice, to the end of 
life. 

123. This is, with me, far more tnan sufficient 
to outweigh even a plausible objection on ihe 
score of expence. Such husbands and fathers as 
are accessible by arguments like these, will need 
nothing more to induce them to yield to my re- 
commendation : with such as are not, no argu- 
ments within the reach of my capacity wouldlbe 
of any avail. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On Ptapagatian and Cultivation in general. 



124. In order to have good Vegetables, Herbs, 
Fruits, and Flowers, we must be careful and 
diijgent in the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
the several plants ; for, though nature does much, 
she will not do all. He, who trusts to chance 
for a cron, deserves none, and he generally hat 
what he aeserves. 

125. The Propagation of plants is the brings 
ing of them forth, or the increasing and multiply 
of them. This is effected in several different 
ways : by seed^ by suckers, by offsets, by layers^ 
by cuttings. But, bear in mind, that all plants, 
from the Kadish to the Oak, may be propagated 
by the means of seed; while Uiere are many plants 
which can bepropagated by no other means ; and, 
of these the Radish and the Oak are two. Let 
me just qualify, here, by observing, that I enter 
not into the deep question (which so many have 
puzzled their head^ with) of equivocal generation, 
I confine myself to things of which we have a 
certain knowledge. 

With KM^ard to Propagation b^ means other 
than that of seed| IshaUspeakof itfuUyenou^ 
unde? tlie sanes of tbd several pUmts^ ifwqh art» 

o3 
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as to the way of propagating them, to be con- 
ddered as exceptions to the general rule. There* 
fore, I shall, in the present Chapter, treat of pro- 
pagation by seed only. 

126. Cultivation must, of course, differ, in 
some respects, to suit itself to certain differences 
in the plants to be cultivated ; but, there are some 
principles and rules, which apply to the cultiva* 
tion ot all plants ; and it is oi these only that I 
propose to speak in the present Chapter. 

127. It is quite useless, indeea it is grossly 
absurd, to prepare land and to incur trouble and 
expence without duly, and even very carefully y 
attending to th^ seed that we are gomg to sow. 
The sort^ the genuineness^ the soundness^ are all 
matters to be attended to, if we mean to avoid 
mortification and loss. Therefore, the first th^ng 
is, the 



SORT OF SEED 

128. We should make sure here ; for, what a 
lo^s to have late cabbages instead of early ones ! 
As to beans, peas, and many other things, there 
cannot easily oe mistake or deception. But, as 
to cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, radishes, let- 
tuces, onions, leeks, and numerous others, the 
eye is no guide at all. If, therefore, you do not 
save your own seed (of the manner (^(foing which 
I shall speak bv and by), you ought to be very 
careful as to whom you purchase of; and, though 
the seller be a person ot perfect ^bity, he may 
be deceived himself. If you do not save your 
ow9i«eed, which, as will l>e seen, cannot always 
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be done with safety, all you can do^ iS) to take 
evety precaution in your power when you pur- 
chase. Be very particular, very full and clear, 
in the order you give for seed. Know the seeds- 
man well, if possible. Speak to him yourself, 
on she subject, if you can ; and, in short, take 
every precaution in your power, in order to avoid 
the mortifications like those of having one sort of 
cabbage, when you expected another, and of 
having rape when you expected turnips or ruta*- 
baga. 



TRUE SEED. 



129. But, besides the kindy there is the ge^ 
nuineness to be considered. For instance, you 
want sugar-loaf cabbage. The seed you sow 
majr be cabbage : it may, too, be sugar-loaf , or 
more that than any thing else : but, still, it may 
not be true to its kind. It may have become 
degenerate ; it may have become mixed, or crossed^ 
in generating. And thus, the plants may very 
much disappoint you. True seed is a greal 
thine ; for, not only the time of the crop coming 
ki ; but the quantity and quality of it greatly de- 
pend upon the trueness of the seed. You hare 
plants, to be sure ; that is to say, you have 
something ^yj ; but you will not, if the seed be 
not truey have the thing you want. 

190. To insure truth in seed, you must, if yon 
purchase, take all the precautions recommended 
at to sort of seed. It wul be seen presently, that, 
to save true seed yourself, is by no means an easy 
natter. And, therefore, you must sometimes 
piAdiase. Find a seedsman that does not deceive 
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yoti, 8|id stick to him. But, observe, that no 
seedsman can always be sure. He cannot raise 
aU his seeds himseu. He must trust to others. 
Of course, he may, himself, be decdved. Some 
Unds of seed will keep a good many years ; and, 
therefore, when you nnd, that you have got some 
cfery true seed of any^ sort, get some more of it ; 
get as much as will last you for the number of 
years that such seed will keep; and, to know 
how many years the seeds ot vegetables and 
herbs will keep, see paragraph 150. 



SOUNDNESS OF SEED. 

131. Seed may be of the rieht sort ; it may be 
htee to its sort ; and, yet, if it be unsound, it will 
not grow, and, of course, is a great deal worse 
than useless, because the sowing of it occasions 
loss of time, loss of cost of seed, loss of use of 
land, and loss of labour, to say nothing about the 
disappointment and mortification. Here, again, 
if you purchase, you must rely on the seedsman; - 
and, therefore, all the aforementioned precautions 
are necessary as to this point also, in this case 
(especially if the sowing oe extensive) the injury 
may be very great ; and, there is no recfreM. If a 
man sell you one sort of seed for another ; or, if 
he sell you untrue seed ; the law will give you re- 
dress to the full extent of the injury proved ; and 
the ffroof can be produced. But, if tne seed does 
not come up^ what proof have yoiji ! You may 
prove the sowing ; but, who is to prove^ that tfao 
seed was not chMed^ ot scorched, m the ground t 
That it was not eaten by insects there ! Thai it 
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was not destroyed in coming up, or in germi' 
noting ? 

132. There are, howerer, mean^ of ascertain* 
ing, whether seed be sound, or not, before you 
sow it in the ground. I know of no seed, which, 
if sound and really good, will not sink in water. 
The unsoundness of seed arises from several 
causes. Unripeness, blight, movldiness^ an4 oae, 
are the most frequent of these causes. The 
two first, if excessive, prevent the seed from ever 
having the germinating quality in them. Mouldi- 
ness arises from the seed being kept in di* damp 
place, or from its having heated,^ When dried 
again it becomes light, il^e will cause the germi- 
nating quality to evaporate ; though, where there 
is a great proportion of oi7 in the seed, this quality 
will remain in it many years, as vrill be seen in 
Paragraph 150. 

1S3. The wa^ to try seed is this. Put a small 
quantity of it in luke-tcarm water, and let the 
water be four or ^ve inches deep. A mug, chp 
basin, will do, but a large tumbler glass is nest; 
for then you can see the bottom as well as top. 
Some seeds, such as those of cabbage, radisn, 
and turnip, will, if ^ood, go to the bottom fiit 
once. Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Endive, and 
many others, require a few minutes. Parsnip 
and Carrot, and all the winged seeds, require to 
be worked by your fingers in a little water, aitti 
well wetted, Ibefore you put them into the glass ; 
and the carrot should be rubbed, so as to get off 
part of the hairs, which would otherwise act as 
the feathers do as to a duck. The seed of Beet 
and Mangel Wurzel are in a case, or sheU. Hie 
fovgh things that we sow are not the seeds^ Mt 
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the cases in which the seeds Are contained, each 
case containing from one to Jive seeds. Therefore 
the trial by water is not, as to these two seeds, 
ctmehuive, though, if the seed be very good ; if 
there be four or five in a case, shell and all will 
link in water, after being in the glass an hour. 
And, as it is a matter of such great importance^ 
that every seed should grow in a case where the 
plants stand so far apart ; as gaps in rows of Beet 
and Mangel Wurzel are so very injurious, the 
best way is to reject all seed that will not sink 
case and all, after being put into warm water and 
remaining there an hour. 

134. But, seeds of al/ sorts, are, sometimes, 
if not always, part sound and part unsound; and, 
as the former is not to be rejected on account of 
the latt^, ihQ proportion of each should be ascer* 
tained, if a separation be not made. Count then 
a hundred seeds, taken promiscuously, and put 
them into water as before directed. If fifty smk 
and fifty swim, half your seed is bad and half 
good ; and so, in proportion, as to other numbers 
of sinkers and swimmers. There may be plants, 
the sound seeds of which wiU not sink; but i knom 
of none. If to be found in any instance, they 
would, I think, be found in those of the Tulip-tree, 
the Ash, the Birch, and the Parsnip, all of whidi 
are furnished with so large a portion of wing. Yet 
all these, if sound, will sink, if put into warm water, 
with the wet worked a little into the wings first. 

135. There is, however, another way of ascer- 
taining this important fact, the soundness, or un^ 
soundness of seed ; and that is, by sowing them. 
If you have a hot^bed ; or, if not, how easy to 
apake one for a hand-glass (see Paragraph 94)^ 
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put a hnndred seeds, taken as before directed, 
MOW them in a flower-pot, and plunge the pot in 
the earth, under the glass, in the hotJbed, or hand* 
glass. The climate, under the glass, is warm; , 
and a very few days will tell you what proportion 
of your seed is sound. But, there is this to be 
said ; that, with strong heat under, and with such 
complete protection above, seeds may come up 
that would not come up in the open ground. There 
may be enough of the germinating principle to 
cause vegetation in a hot-becL, and not enough to 
cause it in the open air and cold ground. There- 
fore 1 incline to the opinion that we should try 
seeds as our ancestors tried Witches ; not by fire, 
but by water ; and that, following up their prac- 
tice, we should reprobate and destroy all that do 
not readily sink. 



SAVING AND PRESERVING SEED. 

136. This is a most important branclr of the 
Gardener's business. There are rules applicable 
to particular plants. Those will be given in their 
proper places. It is my business here to speak 
of such as are applicable to all plants. 

137. First, as to the saving of seed, the trtieit 
plants should be selected ; that is to say, such as 
one of the most perfect shape and qualitv. In 
the Cabbage we seek small stem, well-formed 
loaf, few spare, or loose, leaves ; in the Turnip, 
large bulb, small neck, slender-stalked leaves, 
Bolid flesh, or pulp ; in the Radish, high colour 
(if red or scarlet), small neck, fe^/ and short 
leaves, and long top. The marks of perfection are 
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ynejl known, and none but perfect plants should 
be saved for seed. The case is somewhat dif-* 
ferent as to plants, which are some male and 
others female, but, these present exceptions to be 
noticed under the names of such plaints. 

138. Of plants, the early coming oi which is a 
circumstance of importance, the very earliest 
should be chosen for seed ; for, they will almost 
always be found to include the highest degree of 
{perfection in other respects. They should have 
great pains taken with them ; the soil and situar 
tion should be good ; and they ^should be carefully 
cultivated, during the time that they are carrying 
on their seed to perfection. 

139. But, efiTectual means must be taken to 
prevent a mining of the sorts, or, to speak in the 
language of farmers, a crossing of the breeds. 
There can be no cross between the sheep and 
the dog ; but there can be between the dog and 
the wolf; and, we daily see it, between the grey^ 
hound and the hound; each valuable when true 
to his kind i and a cross between the two, fit for 
nothing but the rope ; a word which, on this oc- 
casion, I use, in preference to that of halter, out 
of respect for the modem laws and usages of my 
native countrv. 

140. There can be no cross between a cabbage 
and a carrot ; but th^re can be, between a cab" 
bage and a turnip; between a cabbage and a 
cauliflower nothing is more common ; and, as to 
the dfifferent sorts of cabbages, they -will produce 
crosses, presenting twenty, and perhaps a thouF- 
sand, degrees, from the Early York to the Savoy. 
Turnips will mix with radishes and rutaFbaga, 
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til these with rape ; the result will mix with cab- 
bages and cauliflowers ; so that, if nothing were 
done to preserve plants true to their kind, our 
gardens would soon present us with little besides 
mere herbage. 

141, As to the causes I pretend not to dive into 
them. As to the *' affectionate feelinas" from 
which the effect arises, I leave that to those who 
have studied the *' loves of the plants." But, as 
to the effect itself I can speak positively ; for, 1 
have now on the table before me an ear of Indian 
Com having in it grains of three distinct sorts; 
White Corn, that is to say, colour of bright 
rycrstraw; Yellow Coen, that is to say, colour 
of a deep-coloured orange; Sweet Corn, that is 
to say, colour of drab^ and deep-wrinkled, while 
the other two are plump, and smooth as polished 
ivory. The plant was from a grain of^ White- 
Corn ; but, there were Yellow, and Sweet, grow- 
ing in the same field, though neither at less than 
three hundred yards distant from the white. The 
whole, or, at least, the greater part, pf the White- 
Corn that grew in the patch was miked (some 
ears more and some less) in the same way ; and 
each of the three sorts were mixed with the other 
two, in much about the same proportion (hat the 
White-Corn was. 

142. Here we have the different sorts assem- 
bled in the same ear, ea^h erain retaining all its 
distinctive marks, and all we qualities, too, that 
distinguish it from the other two. Sometimes, 
however, the mixture takes place in H different 
way, and the different colours present themselves 
in itrtaks in all the grains of the ear, rendering 
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the colour of tlie ^^ns variegated instead of 
th^ being cne'-cokiured. 

143. It is very well known, that effects lile 
this are never perceived, unless in cases where 
different sorts of Indian Corn groto at no great 
diaiance from each other. Probably^ too, to 
produce thii intermixture, the plants ot the seve- 
ral sorts^ must be all of the same age; must all be 
equal in point of time of blowing and kerning. 
But, be this as it may, the fact of intermixture 
is certain ; and, we have only to know the fact to 
be induced to take effectual measures to provide 
against it 

144. As to bees carrying the matter, and »m- 
pregnating plants with it, the idea appears non- 
sensical ; for, how comes it that whole fields of 
Indian Com are thus mixed ? And, in the Indian 
Com, let it be observed, the ear, that is to say, 
the grain-stalk, is at about four feet from tlie 
ground, while the fioicer isjerbaps, eight or te^ 
Jeet from the ground! \Vnat, then, is the he/B 
(which visits only the flower) to carry the matter 
to the flower, and is tbe flower then to hand it 
down to the ear? Oh, no! this is much too 
clumsy and bungling work to be believed in. The 
effect is, doubtless, produced by scent, or smell; 
for, observe, the ear is so constructed, and is, at 
this season, so guarded, so completely enveloped^ 
that it is impossible for any matter whatever tQ 
get at the grain, or at the chest of the grain, 
without tiie employment of mechanical force. 

145. Away, then, I think we may send all the 
nonsense ammt tl^e farina of the male flowers 
being carried to the female flowers, on which so 
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ttncii has been said and i^Htten, and in conse* 
onence of which erroneous notion gardeners, in 
oear Old England, hare spent so much time in 
assisting Cucumbers and Melons in their connu- 
bial intercourse. To men of plain sense, this is 
something so inconceivable, that I am afraid to 
leave the statement unsupported by j^oof^ trhichj 
therefore, I shall give m a quotation from an 
English work on Gardening by the Rev. Charles 
Marshall, Vicar of Brixvorth in Northanipton- 
shire. " Setting the fruit is the practice of most 
aoad gardeners, as generally insuring the em- 
" biyos from going off, as they are apt to do at 
" an early season ; when not much wmd can be 
•* suffered to enter the bed, and no bees or in^ 
" sects are about, to convey the farina from this 
" male /lowers to the female. The male flower| 
•*have been ignorantly called false blossoms, 
^( and so have been regularly pulled off (as said) 
** to strengtiien tiie plants ; but they are essential 
**^to impregnate the female flowers; i.e. thoee 
** that shew the young fruit at their base : Tluft 
^' impregnation^ called setting the fruit, is artU 
** ficiaHy done thus : as Mn as any temale flowei^ 
" are fully open, gathaF a newly opened male 
*' flower, and stripping the leaf gently off from 
"** the middle, take nicdy hold of the bottom, and 
•' twirling the top of the male (reversed) over the 
•* center of the female flower^ the ffne fertilizing 
** dust from the male part will fall off, and adhere 
*^ to the female part, and fecundate it, causinff 
^* the fruit to keep its colour, siceU^ and proceed 
•* fast towards peneclion. TTiis business of setting 
" the fruit may be practised through the months 
" of February, March, and Aprjl, wit afterwards 
** it wffl not oe necessary ; for the admission of 
** so much air as may anerwairds be given, will 
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" disperse the farina effectually ; but if the wea* 
" ther still is bad, or remarkably calm, setdns 
^ may be continued a little longer. If short (^ 
** male flowers, one of them may serve to impreg'* 
" nate two females ! " 

146. Lest the American reader should be dis- 
posed to lament^ that such childish work as this 
IS made to occupy the time of English Gardeners, 
it may not be amiss to inform him, that those to 
whom the Reverend Gentleman recommends the 
practising of these mysteries, have plenty of beef 
and pudding and beer at their masters' expense, 
while they are engaged in this work of impreg- 
nation ; and that their own living by no means 
depends, even in the smallest degree, upon the 
effect of the application of tiiis " Jrne fertilizing 
**du8t" To say the truth, however, there is 
nothing of design here, on the part of the gar* 
dener. He, in ffood earnest, believes, that this 
operation is useM to the growth of the fruit of 
his cucumber plants.: and, how is he to believe 
otherwise, when he sees the fact gravely taken 
for granted by such men as a Clergyman of the 
Church of England ! ^■ 

147. Suffice it, now, that we know, that sorts 
will mix, when seed-plants of the same tribe stand 
near each other; and we may easily suppose, 
that this may probably take place though the 
plants stand at a considerable distance apart, 
since I have, in the case of my Indian Corn, 
given proof of mixture, when tne plants were* 
tkree hundred yards from each other. What 
must be the consequence, then, of saving seed 
from cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, squashes, 
and gourds, all growmg in the same giurden at 
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the came tkne ! To sare Ae seedrof iwo mtAi of 
any tnbe, in the same garden^ m the smme i^at, 
OQ^t not to ibe attempted ; and this it b, that 
makes it difficult fov aaj •ne num to raise al} sorti 
of teeds good and true, 

I4B. However, tome mar be saved by eri*ry one 
vbo has a earden; and, wnen raised, they ought 
to Ibe car^ully preeertied. They are best pre* 
served in the nod, or on the ittdie. Seeds of 
many sorts will be perfectly good to the age of 
eight or ten years, if kept in the pod or oi^ the 
stalks, which seeds^ if threshed, win be^ood for 
lit^e at the end of Uiree years or less^. However, 
to keep seeds, without threshing them out, is sel* 
4om eonvenieiyt, ofien impracticable, and always 
exposes them to ilijtH'y from mice and rats, and 
from various other enemies, of which, however, the 
greatest is carelossnem^ Tlierefore^ the best way 
js, exqn>t for thiags ttiat are very curious,^ and 
ttiat liem a small compass,, to thresh out aH seeds. 

149. Thev should stand till perfictlif lipe^ if 
|K>88ible. They Ao didjb e cut,, or pulled, or 
gathered, when it is ^(tk. ^nd, they should, if 

g>ssible, be dry as dr^Hn be, before they are 
reshed out If, ^henwreshed, any moisture 
lemain about them, they should be placed in the 
sun;, or, near a fire in a dry room; and, when 
Qiate dry, should be put into bags, and hung up 
gainst a very dry wall, or dry boards, wher^ 
fl^y will by no accident get damp. The best 
place is some room, or place, where there is, 
oceaBionally at least, a fire kept in winter. 

\ 150. Thus preserved, kept from open air and 
l^omdoimp, (heieeds oivegetablee wiUkeep sound 
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•nd good for towing for the number years stated 
in the following list; to which the reader will 
Particularly attend. Some of the seeds in this 
fist wiU keep, sometimes, a year longer, if very 
well saved and rerywell preserred, and especial^ 
if closely kept from exposure to the open air. 
But, to lose a crop from unsoundness of seed is a 
sad thing, and, it is indeed, negligence wfaollr 
inexcusable to sow seed of •the soiuidness of whicn 
ife are not certain. 



Years, 

Artichoke 3 

Asparagus 4 

Balm 2 

Basil 2 

Beaa 1 

Bean (Kidney) 1 

Beet ..10 

Borage 4 

Brocoli ....>. 4 

Burnet 6 

Cabbage 4 

Calabash 7 

Cale -fy 4 

Cale (Sea) S 

Camomile • . . . • 

Capsicum 

Caraway , . . . 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 4 

Celery 10 

Chervil 

Cives 3 

Corn , 3 

Corn^alad 2 

Coriander 3 

Cress .^.... 2 

Cucumber '..... 10 

Dandelion 10 

Bock 1 

Endive ,. 4 






Teart,^ 

Fennel 5 

GarUck 8 

Gourd .............. 10 

Hop 2 

Horse-Radish 4 

Hyssop 6 

Jerusalem Artichoke . . $ 

Lavender • 2 

Leek 2 

Lettuce V**** ^ 

Mangle Wurze\ <« .... 10 
Maijoram .......*...... 4 

Marigold 8 

Melon 10 

Mint 4 

nstard 4 

asturtium 2 

Onion 2 

Parsley ,6 

Parsnip I 

Pea . 1 

Pennyroyal 2 

Potatoe 8 

Pumpkin ....lO 

Purslane 2 

Radish 2 

Rampion , . . . 2 

Rape 4 

Rhubarb ............ 1 

Rosemary 8 
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Tean. ' Ittiam, 



Rue S 

Ruta-Baga 4 

Salsify 2 

Samphire 3 

Savory 9 

Srorzenera S 

Shalot 4 

Skirret 4 

Sorrel 7 



Spinadh. • . ^ 4 

Squash . » • . M 

Tansy S 

Tarragon 4 

Thyme 3 

Tomatum . . . « 2 

Tsmip «.... 4 

Wormwood 2 



151. Notwithstanding this list, 1 always sow 
new seed in preference to old, if, in ail other 
respects, I know the new to be equal to the old. 
And, as to the notion, that seeds can be the better 
for being old, even more than a year old, I hold 
it to be monstrously absurd : and this opiniou 
I give as the result of long experience, moit 
attentive observation, vjnd numerous experiments 
made for the express {Upose of ascertaining the 
fact. gm 

IS^Bet, it is a received opinion, a thing takati 
for gramd, an axiom in horticulture, that MeUm 
seed is the better for being o/d Mr. Marshall, 
quoted above, in paMteh 145, says, that.it 
ought to be ^* about jj^^gears old, though some 
piefer it much older^lffKtid he afterwards ob- 
serves, that " if new s^ed only can be had, it 
should be carried a week or two in the breeches 
pocket, to dry away some of the more watery 
particles ! " What should we do here, where no 
breeches are worn ! If ase be a recommendation 
in rules as well as in Mefon seed, this rule has it; 
for, English authors published it, and French 
authors laughed at it, more than a entury past I 

158. 1 he reader will observe, that, in England, 
m melon is a mehti; that they are not, there; 
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brought into market in wagon loads and boat 
loads, and tossed 4omi in immense heaps on the 
Btones ; but, are carried, bjr twos, or threes, axkd 
with as much care as a pew-bom baby is carried. 
In short, they are sold at from a dollar- to four 
dollars apiece. This alters the case. 'Tho$e 
who can afford txy have melonsr raised in their 
sardens, can afford to keep a conjuror to raise 
Uiem ; and a conjuror will hardly condescend to 
follow common sense in his practice. .This would 
be lowering the profession m the eye#of the vul- 
gar ; and, which would be yery dangerous, in the 
eyes of his employer. However, a great deal 
01 this stuff is traditionary; and, as was observed 
before, how are we to find the conscience to 
blame a gardener for .errors inculcated by gen- 
flemen of erudition ! 

154. I cannot dismiH|his part of my subject 
without once more caudHnng the read^gteainst 
the danger of unripe reed. In cases nHFwiiv* 
ter overtakes yo\i before your seed be ^Re ripe, 
the best way is to piU up the plants and haiut 
fhem by the heels lo^kru^ axry place, till aS 
green depart from tflfe^kav and until they be 
quite dry, and wholl;^|^Ef juice. Even in hot 
weather, when the seeFwould drop out, if the 
plants were left standing, pull, or cut, the plants, 
and lay them on a cloth in the sun^ till the aeed 
be all ready to fall out; for,, {{forced irom the 
pod, the seed is never so good. Seeds will grow 
if ga&ered when they are green aa eras»» and 
jdlerwards dried in the sun ; but they So not pro»* 
duce plants like those coming from ripe seed, 
1 triea, some years ago, fifty orains of wheat, 
gathered greea» against fifly, ga£ered ripe. Not 
only were the phnU of Ae firmer feeble, when 
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compared with the latter ; not only was the priN 
duce of the former two-thirds less than that of 
^ latter ; i)ut even the quality of the grain was 
not half so good. Many of the ears had smu$^ 
which was not the case with those that came from' 
the ripened seed^ though the land and the cul* 
tivation were, in both cases, the same. 



SOWING 

155. The first thing, relating to sowing, is, the 
preparation of the ground. It may be more or 
less /ine according to the sort of seed to be sown. 
Peas and beans do not, of course, require the 
earth so fine as small seeds do. But, stiU,the 
finer the better for every thing ; for, it is best tf 
the s^^be actually preMed by the earth in everjr 
partj^H many seeds, if not all, are best situated 
whenljj^fearth isJrodden doton upon them. 

156. Of course the ground should be good, 
either in itself, orjuade my d by manure of some 
sort, and, on the subM^Rf manure, see Para^ 
graphs 28 and 29. Bd^n all cates^ the ground 
should befreah ; that is to say, it should be dug^uM, 
before the act of sowing, in order that the seeds 
may have the full benefit of ihe fermentatitm^ 
that takes place upon every moving of the earth. 

167. Never sow wl ^n the ground is tcet; ior, 
indeed, if it can -be avoicFed, perform any (Jther 
«ct with, or on, the ground of a garden. If you 
dig ground in wet weather, you make a sort of 
mcTtar of it : it bindt when the sun or wind dries 
it The fermentation does not take place : and 
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It beeomet m^hvoumble to Tegcftation, espectally 
if tihe ground be, in llie smaUest degree, niSff ih 
its iiKtiire. It is eren desirable, that wet sbonld 
not cma% for some days after groiind ha« been 
moved ; for, if the wet come before tiie ground 
be dry at the top, the earth will run togetkety and 
will become bound^ at top. Sow, ^erefore, If 
possible, in dry weather, but in freshly-moved 
^und. 

158. The season for sowing will, of courae, 
find a place under the names of the respective 
plants ; and, I do hope, t^at it is, when I am 
ttddresfting myself to Americans, mmecessarj 
for me to say, that sowing according to the Momt 
IB wholly absurd and ridiculous, and that it arose 
solely out df the circumstance, that our fore** 
fiithm, who could not read, had neither Almanack 
nerKalendar to ^uide them, and who cojuied by 
moons and FestivaU instead of by M]^B t^nd 
Days of Month. * Af 

159. However, it is necessary to observe, 
that some, and eveiuniany, things, which are 
iiatiaUy sown in the Sntag, would be better wwu 
in thejall; and, especill^ when we consider bow 
Uttl&time there is for doing all things in t^e spring. 
Parsnips, carrots, beets, onions, and many oth^ 
things, m^y be safely sown in the tall. The seed 
will not perish, if covered by the earth. But, 
then, care must be taken to sow early enough 
ia the fall for the plants to come up before the 
fro^ set in. The seed of all plants Mill lie safe 
in (^ jA way all the winter, though the firest pene*- 
traift to tte distance of three teet beneaih uienr, 
except the seeds of sach plants as a sUghtfroH 
vMl aU down. The seea of kidney beam, for 
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instance, will rei, if the ground be not warm 
enough to bring it up. So will the seed of en- 
cumfaKers, melons, and Indian Com, unless bmied 
beyond the reach of the influence of the atmo^ 
phere. Even early peas would be best sown in 
the fall, could you have an insurance against mice. 
We all know, what a bustle there is to get in early 
peas. If they were sown in the fell, they would 
start up the moment the frost were out of the 
ground, and would be ten days earlier in bearing, 
in spite of every effort made by the spring-sowers 
to make their peas overtake them, tlpon a spot, 
where I saved peas for seed, last year, some that 
was left, in a lock of hauhn, at the narvesting, and 
that lay upon the dry ground, till the land was 
ploughed late in November, came up, in the 
spring, the moment the frost was out of the ground, 
and tney were in bloom full fifteen days earlier 
than those, sown in the same field as early as pos- 
sible ift^e spring. Doubtless, they would nave 
borne fSas fifteen*days sooner ; but there were 
but a very few of them, and those standing strag- 
ling about ; and I was obliged to plough up the 
ground where they were growing. In some cases 
it would be a good way, te' cover the sown ground 
with litter, or with leaves of trees, as soon as 
the frost has fairly set in ; but, not before ; for, 
if you do it before, the seed may vegetate, and 
then may be killed by the frost. One object of 
this fall-sowing, is, to get the work done ready for 
spring ; for, at that season, you have so many 
things to do at once! Besides you cannot sow 
the instant the frost breaks up ; for the ground is 
wet and clammy, unfit to be dug or touched or 
trodden upon. So that here are ten days lost. 
But, the seed, which has lain in the ground all the 
winter; is ready to start the moment the earth id 
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clear of the winter frost, and it is up bj the time 
you can get other seed into the ground in a good 
state. ^dl*sowing of seeds to come up in the 
spring is not practised in England, though they 
there are always desirous to get their things early. 
The reason is, the uncertainty of their winter, 
idiich passes, sometimes with hardly any frost at 
all ; and which, at other times, is severe enough 
to freeze the Thames over. It is sometimes mud 
till February and then severe. Sometimes it 
begins with severity and ends with mildness. So 
that, nine times out of ten, their seed would came 
up and the plants would be destroyed before 
spring. Besides they have slugs that come out in 
mild weather, and eat small plants up in the win- 
ter. Other insects and reptiles do the like. From 
these obstacles the American sardener is free. 
His winter sets in ; and the earm is safely closed 
up against vegetation till the spring, f am speak- 
'ing of the North of Virginia, to be sure ; hut the 
giudener to the South will adapt the obsei^tions 
t9 his climate, as far as they relate to it 

160. As to the act of sowing, the distances and 
depths differ with dif^rent plants, and these will, 
of course, be pointed out under the names of 
those different plants ; but, one thing is common to 
all seeds ; and that is, that they should be sown 
in rows or (inll^ ; for, unless they be sown in this 
way, all is uncertainty. The distribution of the 
seed is unequal; the covering is of unequal 
depth ; and, when the plants come up in company 
with the weeds, the difficulty of ridding the ground 
of the latter, without destroying the former, is 
very great indeed, and attended with ten times the 
labour. Plants, in their earliest state, generallv 
require to be thinned ; which cannot be done witl^ 
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regularity, unless they stand in rows ; and, at to 
every future operation, how eaky is the labour in 
th,e one case and how hard in the other ! It is of 
great advantage to almost cdl plants to move the 
ground somewhat deep while tney are growing ; 
but, how is this to be done, unless they stand m 
rowj I If they be dispersed promiscuously over 
the ground, to perform ibis operation is next to ' 
impossible. 

161. The great obstacle to the following of a 
method so obviously advantageous, is, the trouble. 
To draw lines for peas and beans is not deemed 
troublesome ; but, to do this for radishes, onions, 
carrots, lettuces, beds of cabbages, and other 
small seeds, is regarded as tedious. When we 
consider the saving of trouble afterwards^ this 
trouble is really nothing, even if the drills were 
drawn one at a time by a line or rule ; but, this 
need not be the case; for, a very cheap and 
simple tool does the business with as much quick- 
ness as sowing at random. 

162. Suppose there be a bed of onions to be 
sown. I make my drills in this way. I have 
what I call a Driller^ which is a rake six feet long 
in the head. This head is made of White Oak, 
2 inches by 2^ ; and has teeth in it at eight inches 
asunder, each tooth being about six inches long,^ 
and an inch in diameter at the head, and is pointed 
a little at the end that meets the ground. This 
gives nine teeth, there being four inches over at 
each end of the head. In this head, there is 
a handle fixed of about six feet lone. When my 
ground is prepared, raked nice and smooth, and 
cleaned irom stones and clods, I begin at the left 
hand end of the bed, and draw across it nine rows 
at once. I then proceed, taking care to keep 

I 
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the left hand tooth of the DriBer ia Ae light hand 
drill tiiat has just been made ; so that now I nu^ 
but eight new drills because (for a guide) ibit 
led hfuid tooth goes this time In the doH, \diieii 
wai| before made by &e right hand toolk Thus, 
at eVery draw, I make^kt driUs, And, in this 
way, a pretty long bed is femied into nice, straielft 
drills in a I'^ry few mimites. The sowing, after 
this, is done with truths and the de^ of dm 
covering must be alik^ for all the seeds. If it be 
Parsnips or Carrots, wludi require a wider dis- 
tance between tibe tows; or. Cabbage 'plants, 
which, as tbey are to stand only for a wmle, do 
not require mstances «o wide: in ftese cases, 
odier Drillers may be made. And, yvhaX is the 
expence ! There is scarcely i»n American i[anner, 
who would not make a set of DriHers, for silc-indi, 
eigfat-indi, and twelre-indi dii!(tanoes, in a winter'ls 
day ; and, consisting of a WMte Oak head and 
handle, and of Locust teeth, every body knows, 
that {be tools might descend from TOlher to son to 
the fourth or fifth generation. I bope, therefore, 
that no one will, on the score of tediougnas, oliyect 
to the drilling of seeds in a gaxden. 

163. In. the case of large pieces of graimd^ m, 
hand Driller is not sufELcient. Yet, if the laiul 
be ploughed, furrows might make Ihe paths, -the 
harrow might smooth the ground, and the hand- 
drffier might be used for onions, or for any thing 
else. However, what I have done for nidn^ 
Beans is this. I have a roller drawn by a,n ox, 
or a horse. The roller is about eight inches in 
diameter, and ten feet long. To ^lat part of dia 
frame of the roller, which ^jects, or bangs <mar 
beyond the roller behind, I asUach, by means af 
two. pieces of wood and 4wo pins^ -a bar ten je^t 
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long. lato this bar 1 out ten teeth ; and iiear the 
middle of the bar two nandles. The rollpr being 
put in motion breaks: all the clods that the harrow 
has ^% draws after it the ten. teeth,, and the ten 
teeth make ten drilhy ba deepsi or aji shallow^ as 
tke man chooses who fbUows the roller, holding 
the two handles of the bar. The two pieces of 
wood, which connect the bar with the hinder pro- 
jecting part of the &aii)Le of the roller,, work on. 
tkepwy so a& to let the bar upland down^ as oc- 
casion may require ; and, of course, while the 
roller isi turnings at the end^the bar> with the teeth 
in it, is raised from the graund. 

164. Thus are tea drills made by an ox, in 
about ^ve minvXes^ which would perhaps ^require 
a man more than a day to make with a hoe. In 
short, an ox, or a horse, and a man and a boy^ 
will do twelve acrea in a day with ease. And ta 
draw the drills with a hoe would require forty.'* 
eight men at the least; f<xr, there is^ the line ta> 
be at work as well as the hoe. Wheat and even 
Peas are, in the fields, drilled by machines ; but 
beans cannot, and especially kiSmf, beam* Drills 
must be made ^ and, whero they are cultivated on 
a large scale, how tedious and expensive must 
be the operation to make the drills by line and 
hoe { When the drilla are made^ the beans a e 
kdd in at proper distances, then covered with a 
light harrow (frame of WMte-^Oak and tines of 
Locust\ and after all comes the roller,, with the 
teeth liiied up of course; and aU is smooth and 
neat. The expence of such an apparatus is really 
nothing. The barrel of the rcUer, and the teeth- 
bar, ought to be of Z^ocusty which never perishes, 
and the shafts and frame of White*Oak, wbich^ 
even without paint, will last a lifetime. 

iS 
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165. In order to render the march of the ox 
strught, my ground was ploughed into latids, one 
of which took the ten rows of kidney-beans ; so 
that the ox had only to be kept straight along 
upon the middle of the land. And, in order to 
have the lands Jlat, not arched at all, the ground 
was ploughed twice in this shape, which brought 
the middle of the lands where the furrows were 
before. • If, however, the ground had been flat- 
ploughed, without any furrow, there would have 
been no difficulty. I should have started on a 
straight side, or on the straightest side, -leaving 
out any crook or angle that there might have 
been. I should have taken two distant objects, 
two objects, found, or placed, beyond the end of 
the work, and should nave directed the head of 
the ox in a line with those two objects. Before 1 
started, I should have measured off the width to 
find where the ox ou^ht to come to again, and 
then have fixed two objects to direct his coming 
back. * I should have done this at each end, tiU 
the piece had been finished. 

166. But, is there no other me, to which this 
roller could be put ? Have I not seen, in the 
marking of a corn-field, a man (nay tiie farmer 
himseli ) mounted upon a' horse, which dragged a 
log of wood afler it, in order to indicate the lines 
upon which the com was to be planted? And 
have I not, at other times, seen the larmer making 
these maiks, one at a time, with a plough ? And 
have I not seen the beauty of these most beautiful 
scenes of vegetation marred by the crookedness 
of. the lines thus drawn ? Now, take my roller, 
take all the teeth oiit but three, let these three be 
at four feet apart. Begin well on one side of the 
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field; mount youF horse; load the teetb weHi'ntti 
a stone tied tm each ; drop the bar ; take two 
objects in your eye ; go on, keep the two objects in 
line, and you draw thrfe lines at once, aO straight 
and pwpsdiel, even tf a mile long; Then, turn, 
and careiiilly fix the jfiorse again, so that you 
leave four, feet between the outside line drawn 
before and the inside tooth. You have already 
measured at Ae ether end (where you started), 
and have placed two objects for your guide. Go 
on, keeping these objects in a line ; and you have 
three more lines. Tnus you proceed till the field 
be finished. Here is a great saving of time ; but, 
were it for nothing but the look, ought not the log 
to give place to the roller ? 

107. If I have strayed here out of die garden 
into die field, let it lie recollected, that I ^te 
principally for the use of farmers, I uqm: return 
to garaen-sowing. ■' 'I.'*' 

168. When 1^ seeds are properly, and at 
suitable distances, placed in the drills, rake the 
ground, and, in all cases, tread it with vourfeet^ 
imless it be verjp moist. Then rake it sUgkthf 
agdin ; for aR seeds grow best when the earth is 
pcessed closely about them. When the plants 
cmne up, thin them, keep them clear of weeds, 
and atteM to the directions given under the names 
cf the several plants. 



TRANSPLANTING. 

16d. The voeaiher fer transplanting, whether of 
table vegetaUe^, or of trees, is fte same as that 
Ibr sowmg. If you do this work in w^ weather, 

i3 
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or, when the ground is wet, the work cannot be 
well done. It is no matter what the plant is, 
whether tt be a cucumber plants or an oak-lree. 
It has been observed, as to seeds, that they like 
the earth to tcmch them in every part, and to lie 
close about them. It is the same with roots.. One 
half of the bad growth that we see in orchards 
arises from negligence in the planting: from 
tumbling the earth carelessly in upon the roots. 
The earth should be^ne as possible ; for, if it be not, 
part of th6 roots will remain untotiched by the 
earth. If ground be u*ef, it cannot be^n€. And, 
if mixed wet, it will remain in a sort of mortar, 
and will cling and bind together, and will leave 
more or less of cracks, when it become dry. 

170. If possible, therefore, transplantwhen the 
ground is not wet ; but, here again, as in the case 
of sowing, let it be dug, or deeply moved, and 
well broken, immediately before you transplant 
into it. There is 9i fermentation tnat takes place 
immediately after moving, and a dew arisea, 
which did not arise before. These greatly exceed^ 
in power of causing the plant to strike^ any thing 
to be obtained by rain on the plants at the time A 
planting, or by planting in wet earth. Cabbages 
and Ruta Baga (or Swedish Turnip) I have 
proved, in inumerable instances, will, if planted 
in freshly-moved earth, under a burning sun, be 
a great deal finer than those planted in wetsround, 
or during rain. The causes are explained in the 
foregoing paragraph; and, there never was a 
greater, though most popular error, than that of 
waiting for a shower in order to set about the work 
of transplanting. In all the books, that I have 
read, without a single exception : in the English 
Gardening books ; in the English Fanner's Die* 
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tionary, and many (Hher works on English hn^ 
bandry ; in the Encyclopedia ; in short, in all the 
books on husbandry and on gardening that I have 
ever read, English or Frendb, this transplanting 
in shotoery weather is recommended. 

171. If -'ou transplant in hot weather, the 
leaves of th^* plants will be scorched ; but the 
hearts will live ; and the heat, assisting the fermen- 
tation, will produce new roots in twenty-four 
hours, and new leaves in a few days. Then it is 
that yoli see fine vegetation come on. If you 
plant in wety that wet must be followed by dru ; 
the earth, from being moved in wet, contracts the 
mortary nature ; hardens first, and then cracks ; 
and the plants will stand in a stunted state, till 
the ground be moved about them in dry weather. 
If I could have my wish in the planting of a piece 
of Cabbages, Ruta Baga, Lettuces, or, almost any 
thing, I would find the ground perfectly dry at 
top ; I would have tt dug deeply ; plant immedi- 
ately ; and have no rain for three or four days. 
I would prefer no rain for a month to rahi at the 
time of planting. 

172. This is a matter of primary importance. 
How many crops are lost by the waiting for a 
thower! And, when the shower comes, the ground 
is either not dug, or, it has been dug for some 
time, and the benefit of the fermentation is wholly 
lost. 

173. However, there are some very tender 
plants; plants so soft and juicy as to be aosolutely 
Dumt up and totally destroyed, stems and all, in 
a hot sun, in a few hours. Cucumbers and Melons, 
for Instance, and some plants of flowers. These, 
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whieh Ke in a imall cempais, must be shaded at 
least, if not watered, upon th^r resioyal ; a more 
partioular notice of wnich will be taken as we 
proceed in the lists of the Plants. 

174. In the act of transplanting the main things 
are to take care not to bury the heart of the plant ; 
and to take care that the earth be well pressed 
about the paiaU of the root of the plant. To press 
the earth very cbsely about the stemoi the plant 
is of little use, if you leave the jmnt of the root 
loose. I beg that this taay be dotq in mind ; for 
the growth, and even the life, of the plant depend 
on great care &3 to this particular. See Cawags^ 
Paragraph 200, for a minute description of the 
act of planting. 

175. As to propagation by cuttings, slips, layers 
i^d offsets, it win l^ spoken of under the nantes 
of the several plants usually propagated in any 
of those wa^s. Cuttings ar^ pieces cut off from 
branches pi trees and plants. Slips an^ branches 
pulled off and slippea down at a joint Layers 
are branches left on the plant .or tree, and bent 
down to the ground, and fastened, with earth laid 
upon the part between the plant and the top of the 
branch. Offsets are parts 'of the root aiKl plant 
separated from the main root. 
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176. Here, as in the foregoing parts of this 
Chapter, I propose to speak only of what is of 
general application, in order to save ^the vocmi 
that would ne necessary to repeat instructions for 
ouUivatiim under the names ot the several plantiL 
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177. The ground being good, and the sowing, 
or planting, having' been properly performed, iS» 
next thin^ is the after-management, which is 
usually culed the cultivation, 

t 

178. If the subject be from seed, the first thing 
is to see that the plants stand at a proper distance 
from each other ; because, if left too close, they 
cannot come to good. Let them also be thinned 
early ; ibr, even while in seed-leaf, they injure 
each other. Carrots, parsnips, lettuces, every 
thing) ought to be thinned in the seed-leaf 

179. Hoe, or weed, immediately ; and, let me 
observe here, once for all, that weeds never ought 
to be suffered to get to any size either in field or 
garden, and especially m the latter. In England, 
where it rains, or drips, sometimes, for a month 
together, it is impossible to prevent weeds from 
growing. But in this fine climate, under this 
blessed sun, who never absents himself for more 
than about forty-eight hours at a time, and who 
will scorch a dock-root, or a dandelion root, to 
death in a day, and lengthen a water-mdon shoot 
24 inches in as many hours : in this climate, scan- 
dalous indeed it is to see the garden or the field 
infested with weeds. 

180. But, besides the act of killing weeds, 
cultivation means moving the earth between the 
plants while growing. Thia assists them in their 
growth : it feeds thenf : it raises food for their 
roots to live upoti. A ihereJf?a^-hoeing does no- 
thing but keep down the weeds. The hoeing 
when the plants are become stout, should be 
deep ; and, in general, with a hoe that has tpanes 
instead of a mere flat plate. In short, a sort of 
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pwtt^ in the posture of a hoe. And the 
of this prong*hoe may he longer^ ot shcnrter, 
according to the nature of &e cfop to he hoed. 
Deep'hoeing is enaugk in wnm/b cases; but, in 
others, digging is necessary to produce a fine and 
full crop. If any bo<fy wiU hare a piece of 
Cabbages, and will dis^ bet^f^een the rows oi one 
half of them, tmee during their growth, and leC 
the other half of the piece have nolhmg but a 
flat-hoeing, that person will find that the half 
which has been di^ed between, will, when the 
crop is ripe, weigh nearly, if not quite, twice as 
much as the other half But, why need this be 
said in an Indian Com countiy, where it is so 
well known, itfiat, withcmt being phughed between, 
the com will prodace next to. nothinef ? 

181. It may appear, thal,^ to dig thus amongst 
growing plants is to cvM off, or tear off, their 
ro(^, of which the ground is full This is realljp 
the case, and this does great good,,' for the roots, 
dius cut asunder, shoot again vom the plant side, 
find new food, and send, instamly, fresh vigour to 
the plant The e£Sect of this tiUa^e is quitet 
surprizing. We are hardly aware ef its power in 
producing regetaiion ;^ and we are s^Il less aware 
of the distance, to which the rooteof plants extend 
in every direction. 

1 81L Mb. Tuu., the father of the drilUiusbandr 
ry, gives die following account ef the manner, in 
which he discovered the distance to which certain 
roots extend. I should observe here, that he 
was led to think of the drilling of crops in the 
fields of England, firom having, when in Fvanee, 
observed the effects of inter^tilk^ on the vinen, 
in the vinejarda If he had visked Ameiica 
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instead of France, he would have seen the eflTects 
of that tillage, in a still more striking light, on 

Elants, in ^our Indian Corn fields ; for, he would 
aye seen these plants spindling, yellow, aetucdtj 
perishing, to-day, for want oi ploughing ; and, in 
four days after a good, deep, clean and careful 

Eloughing, especially in hot weather, he would 
ave seen them wholly change their colour, be- 
come of a bright and beautiful green, bending 
their leaves oyer the intervals, and growing at the 
rate of four inches in the twenty-four hours. 

183. The passage, to which I have alluded, is 
of so interesting a nature, and relates to a matter 
of so much importance, that I shall insert it entire, 
and also the plates, made use of by Ma. Tull to 
illustrate his meaning. I shall not, as so many 
others have, take the thoughts, and send them 
forth as my own ; nor, like Mr. Joijn Christian 
CuRWEx, steal them from Tull, and give them, 
with all the honour belonging to them, to a Bi$twp. 

184. " A Method how to find the distance to 
" which roots extend horizontally. A piece, or 

•** plot, diijd' a id male firre, in whole hard ground 
** [_Plate IL Fi^, 1.] the end A. 2 teet, the end 
*' B. 12 feot, the length of the piece 20 yards; 
" the figures in tLf^ middle ol* it are 20 Turuips, 
" sown early and well hoed. The manner cf this 
" hoeing must b?*, at iirst, near ihe plants, with d 
" spade, and oacii time aiterwaids, a foot distanea, 
" till the earth be once well dug ; and, if weeds 
'*' appear where it has been so dug, hoe them out 
** shallow vf\\h the hand-hoe. But, dig aU the 
" piece next the out-iinej deep every time, that it 
" may be the finer for the roots to enter, when 
'^ they an& permitted to come thither. If the 
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*' Turnips be all bigger, as they stasid nearer to 
" the eini B, it is a proof they all extend to the 
^ outside of the piece, and the Turnip 20, will 
«' appear to draw nourishment from six foot'<tis- 
'^ tance from its centre. Sut if the Turnips 16, 
" 17, 18, 19, 20, acquire no greater bulk than the 
" IVrwtp 15, it win be clear, that their rw>t9 
** extena no farther than those of the Tumip 15 
(* does ; which is but about 4 foot By this method 
'* the distance of the extent of roofs of any plant, 
•* may be discovered. — ^There is also another way 
^dO the length of roots^ by making a long 
•* narrow trench, at the distance you expect tSey 
" will extend to, and frll it with salt ; if the planjt 
** be killed by the salt, it is certain that some of 
** the roots enter it. 

186. •* AVhat put me upon trying this me- 
" thod was an observation of two lands, or 
" ridges (See Plate II. Fig, 2.) drilled >vith 
** Turnips in rows,' a foot asunder, and very 
" even in them ; the ground, at both ends and one 
** side, was hard and unplouj;hed. The Tumips 
*' not being hoed were very poor, small, and. 
" yellow, except the three outside rows, h e d^ 
*' which stood next to the land (or Ridge) E, 
** which land, being ploughed and harrowed, at 
"" the time tife land A ought to have been hoed, 
" gave a dark flourishing colour to these three 
*' rows ; and the Turnips in the row rf, which 
** stood farthest off from the new ploughed land . 
" JS, received so much benefit from it, as to grow 
" twice as big as any of the more distant rows. 
" The row c being a foot nearer to the new 
'* ploughed land, became twice as large as those 
'* m </, but the row b^ which was next to the land 
** E^ grew much larger yet F is a piece of hi^ 
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whole, ground, of about two perch in length, and 
about two or three foot broad, l^ing l>etwixt 
^^ those tWb lands, which had not been ploughed 
*' that year ; it was Temarkablei that during the 
** length of this interiacent hard ground, the rows 
^^ h cd were as small and yellow as any in the 
*^ land. The Ttamips in tlie row d, about three 
*^ foot distant from the land E^ receiving a double 
** increase, proves they had as much nourishment 
*^ from the land E as from the land A, wherein 
'^ they stood, which nourishment was brought 
'* by less than half the number of roots of each of 
** these Turnips, In their own land they must 
«< have extended a yard all round, else they could 
*^ not have reached the land E^ wherein it is 
*^ probable these few roots went more than another 
** yard, to give each Turnip as much increase as 
** all the roots had done in their own land. Except 
*' that it will hereafter appear, that the new 
^^ nourishment taken at the extremities of the roots 
^* in the land Ey might enable the plants to send 
" out more new roots in their own land, and 
'* receive something more from thence. The row 
'* o being twice as big as the row d, must be 
'' supposed to extend twice as far ; and the row 
*' 6, four times as far, in proportion as it was of 
** a bulk quadruple to the row d,** 

186. Thus, then, it is clear, that tillage amongst 
growing plants is a great thing. Not only is it 
of great oenefit to the plants ; not only dfoes it 
gr^Ltly augment the amount of tbe Crop, nnd 
make it of the best quality ; but, it prepares the 
ground for another crop. If a summer fallow be 
good for the land, here is a summer fallow ; if 
uie ploughing between Indian Com prepares the 
Itrnd far wheats the digging between cabbages 
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and other crops will, of course prepare the land 
for succeeding crops. 

187. Wateriiuf plants , though so strongly re- 
commended in English Gardening Books ; and 
so much in practice, is a thing of very doubtful 
utility in any case, 'and, in most cases, of posi- 
tive injury. A country often endures present 
suffering from long drought; but, even if all 
the gardens and aU the fields could, in such a 
case, be watered with a watering pot, I much 

r^stion, whether it would be beneficial even to 
crops of the dry season itself It is not, ob- 
serve, rain water that you can, one time out of a 
thousand, water with. And, to nourish plants^ 
the water must be prepared m clouds and mists 
and dews. Observe this. Besides,- when rain 
icoraes, the earth is prepared for it by that state 
of the air, which precedes rain, and which makes 
aU things damp, and slackens and loosens the 
earth, and disposes the roots and leaves for the 
reception of the rain. To pour water, therefore, 
upon plants, or upon the ground where they are 
growing, or where seeds are sown, is never of 
much use, and is generally mischievous ; for, ttie 
air is dry ; the sun comes immediately and bakes 
the ground, and vegetation is checked, rather 
than advanced, by the operation. The best pro- 
tector against frequent drought is frequent dig-^ 
ging, or, in the fields, ploughing, and always 
deep. Hence will arise a. fermentation and dew9. 
The ground will have moisture in it, in spite of 
all drought, which the hard, unmoved ground will 
not. But always dig or plough in dry weather^ 
and, the drier the weather, the deeper you ought 
toffo^ and the finer you ought to break the earth. 
"Wnen plants are covered by lights, or are in a 
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kausei or are corered with dotilis in the niffht time, 
they may need watering^ and^ in suco cases, 

must have it girea them % hand. 

• 

188. I shall conclude this Chapter with ob- 
serving on what I deem a vulgar error, and an 
error, too, which some^es produces inconve-* 
nience. It is believed, and stated, that the ground 
grmos tired, in time, of the 9ame sort ofpUaii ; 
and that, if it be, year after year, cropped with 
the same sort of plant, the produce will be small, 
and the quality inferior to what it was at first 
Mr. TuLL has most satisfactorily proveef, both by 
fact and argument, that this is not true. And T 
will add this fact, that Mr. Missing, a Barrister, 
living in the Parish of Titchfield, in Hampshire, 
in England, and who was a most excellent and 
kind neighbour of mine, has a border under a 
south wall, on which he and his father before him, 
have grown early pecu, every year, for more than 
forty years; andf, if, at any time, thev had been 
finer than they were every one year of the four or 
five years that I saw them, thev must have been 
sotnethmgvery extraordinary ; tor, in those years 
(the last tour or five of the more than forty) they 
were as fine, and as full bearing, as any that I 
ever saw in England. 

189. Before I entirely quitted the subject of 
Cultivation, there would be a few remarks to be 
made upon die means of preventing the depreda- 
tions of vermin, some of which make their attacks 
on the need, others on the roots, others on the 
stem, others on the leaves and blossoms, and others 
on ihe fruit ; but, as I shall have to be very par- 
tfcnlar on this subject in speaking of fruits, I 
def^ it till I come to the Cbapier on Fruits. 

k8 
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IdO. Having now treated of the Sitaation, Soil, 
Fencing, and Laying out of Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing ofHot-Beds and Green-Houses; 
am'having given some diiections as to Propaga- 
tion and Cultivation in general ; I next proceed to 
give Alphabetical Lists of the several sorts of 
plants, and to speak of the proper treatment for 
each, under the three heads, Vegetabki aad 
Herbs; Fruits; emd FUnoers, 
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191. The word, Vegetablbs, is not, as 
observed in Paragraph 5, quite properly used ^ 
here. This Chapter treats of the things culfi- * 
rated in the garden to be eaten at our tables ai 
food; and, they are Vegetables; but, a tree is 
also a vegetable ; and such is a herby or a flower. 
Therefore, as a distinctive appellation, the woid, 
vegetablesy is not strictly proper. But, it is the 
word we use to distin^ish this class of the jpro* 
ducts of "the earth from others; and, there&re, 
1 use it upon this occasion. Herbs are usually 
placed as a class se^^&ie from - Vegetables; bat, 
while some of them are merely medicinal, like 
Pennyroyal^ others are used, not only in medicine 
and in soups, but also eaten in salads? There- 
fore, it appeared to be best to bring into this 
one alphaoetical list, all plants usually grown in 
a garaen, except such as come under the beads of 
Fruits, and Flowers. 

192. ARTICHOKE.— A plant Httle cuHi- 
rated in America, but very weU worthy of culti- 
ration. In its look it rery much resembles a 
tkUtle of the big-blossomed kind. It sends up a 
•eed stalk, and it blows, exactly like the thntle 
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that we see in the Arms of Scotland, It is, in- 
deed, a thistle upon a gigantic scale. The parts 
that are eaten are, the lower end of the thicie 
leaves that envelope the seed, and the bottom out 
which those leaves immediately grow. The whole 
of the head, before the bloom bedns to appear^ 
is boiled, the pod leaves are pulled off by the 
eater, one or two at a time, ana dipped in butter, 
with a little pepper and salt, the mealy part is 
stripped off by tne teeth, and the rest of tne leaf 
put aside, as we do the stem of asparagus. The 
bottom^ when all the leaves are thus disposed of, 
is eaten with knife and fork. The French, who 
make salads of almost every garden vegetable, 
and of not a few of the plants of the field, eat the 
artichoke in salad. They gather the heads, when 
not much bigger round t^an a dollar, and eat the 
lower ends of the leaves above mentioned ravr, 
dipping them first in oil, vinegar, salt and pepper ; 
and, in this way, they are very good. — ^Artichokes 
are propagated^from seed^ or, from offsets. If 
by the tormer, sow the seed in rows a wot &p&it, 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground. Thin 
the plants to a foot apart in the row ; and, in the 
fall of the year, put out the plants in clumps of 
four, in rows, three feet apart, and the rows six: 
feet asimder. They will produce their fruit the 
next year. When winter approaches, earth the* 
roots well up ; and, before the frost sets in, cover 
all well over with litter from the yard or stable. 
Open at the breaking up of the frost ; diff all the 
around well between tne rows ; level the earth 
down from the plants. You will find m&ny young 
ones, or offsets, growing out from the sides. 
Pull these off, and, if you want a new plantation, 
put them out, as you did the original plants. They 
wiH bear, though later than me old ones, that 
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same year. — As to sorts of this plant, there are 
two, out they contain no diflference of any conse- 
quence: one has its head, or fruit pod, rounds 
and the other, rather conical. As to the quantity 
for a family, one row across one of the plats wifi 
be sufficient. — For Jerusalem Artichokey Hee «/e- 
rusalem. 

193. ASPARAGUS.— Were I writing to Nova 
Scotians, I ought not to omit to give instructions 
as to which end of the Asparagus the eater ought 
to use ; for, I knew a gentleman of that country, 
who, being at New York, on his first trip from 
home, began eating at the stem in place of the 
point. Writing, as I now do, to tnose, whose 
country produces, with the least degree of trouble, 
the finest Asparagus that I ever saw, and pro- 
babiy the finest in the world, no description of the 
plant, or of its uses, is necessary. But, some 
remarks on its propagation and cultivation are 
not wholly unnecessary ; for, though it demands 
less trouble in Amenca than elsewhere, it de- 
mands some ; and, in proportion as it is valuable 
and esteemed, it is desirable ihat the means of 
procuring it should be well and generally under- 
stood.-— K is propagated from seed. Gather ihe 
seed, when it is dead ripe. Sow it thinly in drilli 
afoot asunder, and two inches deep, three weeks, 
or about, before the frost sets in. Fre^s the earth 
well down upon the seed; and, as sooq as the 
firost sets in, out not before, cover the ground with 
muck, or litter, a foot deep, and lay some boards, 
or poles, to prevent its blowing off. As soon as 
ihe frost breaKS up in the spring, take off thelittei ; 
and you will have the plants quickly up. (See 
Paragraph 159.) When the plants are fairly up^ 
thin them to four inches asunder ; for, they wul 
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be four times as strong at tiiis distance as if 
they stood close. Keep them clean and hoe 
deeply between them all the summer. — To hare 
bed» of Asparagus, there are two ways of womg 
to work: first, sowing the seed in the beds at 
once; and, second, making the beds, and ie» 
moving the plants into them. It is desirable to 
have me beds about four feet wide, that you maj 
cut the asparagus by going in the paths betweeft 
them, ana not trample the beds. As to die /irwi 
method^ if the soil have a dry bottom trench in the 
manner described in Paragraph 20; but, in tin 
case, where there is a root sdwavs penetrating 
downward, do not content yourself with a clean 
trench two feet deep ; but, before you turn your 
top earth into this trench, put some good manure 
into it, and dig it into this bottom part ; and tbeii 
you will have manure at two feet and nine inches 
from the surface. Your ground being ready, lay 
out your bedfs, four feet wide, with a path two feet 
wide between each two beds. In the fall^ haying 
made all the ground right strong with mamive, 
draw the earth to six inches deeipfrom the top tff 
the beds into the. paths, which will then fonn.oi^ 
ridges. Then draw your drills a/ao#«paft,a«iso«r 
your seed, as before directed. When they areujs, 
in spring, thin them to afoot apart. Thus yon will 
have them a foot apart all over the bed. Keeplhe 
pl&nts clean all summer ; aiid, when the hantm is 
yelloio in the fall, cut them off near, or close, /to 
the ground; but, let the haulm be quite de^d 
first ; yet, do it before the troet actually sets in. 
vPlien you have cut off the haulm, lay some litter 
upon the bed till spring, to prevent the frost %nkbl 
being too long commg out ofthe ground in spring. 
When the frost br^iks up, throw some wood 
ashes, or, some other manure albout an inch 
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deep oyer the bed, having first loosened the top 
of the bed with a fork. Upon this manure, throw 
earth over the bed, outoftne paths, three inches 
thick, and break it very fine at the time. In the 
fiiU, cut down the hauhn again as before ; repeat 
the winter operation of littering ; and, in the spring 
again fork up, put on ashes or good mould, and 
the other three inches deep of earth out of the 
paths. Thus you bring the beds to be an inch 
or two higher Uian the paths ; and this year^ if 
your work have all been well done, you may Have 
some asparagus to eat. The next fall, and every 
succeeding fall, cut down the haulm and cover 
with litter as before ; and, in the spring, of this 
third year, put on ashes a^ain, or other fine ma- 
nure, and throw over the beds the earth that will 
come out of the paths dug six inches deep. This 
will make the paths six inches lower than the 
beds, and that is a great convenience for weeding^ 
and for cutting the Asparagus. Afler this, yon 
are to cut down the haulm in the fall, cover with 
litter during winter, fork up and occask)nally ma- 
nure in the spring, to keep the CTound constantly 
free from weeds, to dig tne pams up every fall, 
and keep them clear from we€Kls in summer. — The 
second method of making the beds is, to begin with 
plants^ instead of seed. The plants (raised as 
above stated) may be planted in the beds at one 
year old, or older, if it so happen. Plant them 
at the same depth that is pointed out for deposit- 
ing the seed. And, in all other respects, proceed 
as in the case of a bed begun with seed. As to the 
time of beainning to cut^ some say the third year, 
somethe^ourM, and some evenihe/ifth. Therecan 
be no fixed time ; for, so much depends on the soil^ 
and treatment Asparagus, li&e other thii^, 
ought to be used when it comes in perfectioni am 
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not before. — All that has here been said proceedg 
upon the supposition that the soil has a dry bot^ 
torn. If* a tcet bottom^ sow, or plant, at the tap 
of the ground^ and, in all other respects proceea 
as in the ease of a dry bottom ; except, that the 
earth to cover the bed with must, time after time, 
be dug out of the paths, which will; at last, make 
the paths into ditches, three feet deep from the 
tops of the beds. By these means tlie roots of the 
plants will be kept some years longer from readi- 
mg the cold, sour soil at the bottom ; for, when- 
ever they reach that, the plants, like all others, 
cease to flourish, and begin to decay. — As to the 
time that asparagus beds will last, that depends 
on the soil. Having a dry bottom and good ma^ 
nagement, they will probably last three generor 
tions, and if that be not enough to r ompeiisate the 
trouble of making them, it wou^.l b.^i difficult to find 
a compensaiirn. The general cause c'lha decay 
of Asparai;us-bods is, negligence; aii(i, particularly 
the want oi attention to keep therr cle-ir -of weeds, 
which, without doubt, arethi greatest enemies of 
the plants. These send their roots <!. wn deep; 
but, they rely also on the ground at the surface. 
The Lucerne, which will send its rools down 
thirty feet into a dry bottom, and will live in 
vigour for an age, if kept clean at top ; will, 
though in the best and most suitaLlo coil in the 
world, perish in a few ;years, it'^a'a s - i,! weeds * 
be suffered to grow amongst it on the surface. 
Sea-sand, where it can be had, is a- good as 
ashes, except the beds are veiy.Ti'ar the sea; 
and there it is of little use. — WitL regard to 
sorts, I do not know that there is any dilVerence, 
except such as dim 2te produces. It is very cer- 
tain, that, to whatever cause ov/ing, the Aspara- 
gus here, though so little care is, in general. 
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taken of it, is iar fiupenor to that in En^anl. 
From our .frequently meeting with it at a gMit 
difttatice from all houses, &ere is reason to sup- 
pose, that it is a natural weed of the country; 
and, therefore, it may differ from the EngMtti 
sort, as the Charlock and some other weeds do. 
In England the Charlock has a leaf like that bf 
the white tvmip ; here it has a leaf the colour of 
that of an early York cabbage ; that is to say, of 
a blue^green. colour. There may be a difference 
between the Asparagus of America and that of 
Europe : at any rate, I will ascertain the faiet ; 
for, I will carry some seed to England. — ^As *o 
the spac^%hicn the beds ought to occupy, thiit 
must depend on the size of the family, who aire to 
eat the Asparagus. Plenty^ however, is alwa3r8 
a blessing when the commodity is a good oive. 
About six beds across one of the Plats will be 
sufficient for any family. They might be at the 
west end of Flat, No. 6, that being the waha- 
est. — Asparagus may be had in winter with 
the greatest facility. There are but few things 
that are worth the trouble of a hot-bed for the pur- 
pose of having them to eat in their opposite season; 
out, Asparagus is worth it. And this is the way 
to have it for the table, even in February, thait 
month of snow and of north-westers. Sow spme 
seed in the garden, in the manner before de* 
Bcribed, the rows a foot asunder, and the plants 
four inches apart in the row. Keep them clean, 
and manure tnem the first year. Cut the haulm off 
in the fall. Do not cover them during winter. In 
the sprint fork up the ground, manure it again ; 
and, in the fall cut off the haulm again. Just 
before the frost sets in, take up as many plants as 
you will want tor your hot-bed. Dig each plant 
up without tearing it about; and put them all 
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earefully on a cellar floor, cover them oyer about 
half a foot thick with fresh ground, and lay some 
straw upon that to prevent the earth from drying 
too much. In January prepare dung for a hot- 
bed ; and make the bed in the manner as directed 
in Paragraphs 69 to 74. When the heat has su^ 
ficiently risen, put on earth as in Paragraphs 76 
and 76. Upom this earth put your plants, straight- 
ening out tneir roots in every direction. Let the 
crowns of the roots be about 7 inches apart all 
over the bed, which, being^a bed four feet wide 
and nine feet long, will contain 1 80 plants. Cover 
the plants over with fine earth, so that the sor- 
fiuse of this earth be six inches ahove the orowns 
of the plants. Proceed as to air, shelter, and oover- 
ing in the same way as directed for the cabbage- 
plants. In about twelve, or fourteen days, yoti 
may begin to cut asparagus for the table ; and, 
if you take proper care, cand keep your heat up by 
a lining (see Paragraph 93), you may have a 
regular supply lor a month. "When the plants 
have done tearing here, they are of no use, and 
may be thrown away. Of ajl the things that are 
forced in hot-beds, none give so little trouble as 
Asparagus, and none is so well worth a great 
deal of trouble. 

194. BALM is a herb purely medicinal. A 
very hltle of it is sufficient in a garden. It is pro- 
pagated from seed, or from offsets. When once 
planted, the only care required is to see that it 
does not fjxtond itself too far. 

195. BASIL is a very sweet annual pot-heib. 
There are two sorts, the dwarf and the talL It 
should be sown in very fine earth, and, if con- 
venient, under a hand-glass. The bunches may 
DC anea luf winter use. 
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196. EAN. — The only species of bean much 
used in this country, is, that, which, in England, 
is called Kidney-Bean, and, in France, Haricot 
Of these I shall speak in the next article. The 
Bean I here mean is, what is called by most per- 
sons in America the horse-bean. In England 
there are some sorts of this bean used for horses 
and hogs; but there are several sorts used as 
human food. It is, at best, a coarse and not very 
wholesome vegetable ; yet some people like it. It 
is very much eaten by the country people, in 
England, with their bacon, along with which it 
is boiled. There are several sorts of these 
garden-beans, the best of which is the large 
flat-seeded bean, called the Windsor- Bean, The 
Long-Pod is the next best ; and^ though there 
are several others, these are enough to mention 
here. — ^The bean is difficult to raise here. It 
does not like dry and hot weather ; and it likes 
moist and stiff land. If attempted to be raised 
in America, it should be sown in the fall' hy all 
means (see Paragraph 159) ; but, still it is useless 
to sow, unless you guard against niice. If sowh 
in the South Border, where it would be shaded 
and protected from the hot sun, it might do pretty 
well; and the vegetable is convenient as it iollows 
inmiediately after the early peas are gone. — Ten 
rows of these beans across the South Border, 
four feet apart, and the beans four inches apart^ 
will be enough for a family. 

197. BEAN (KIDNEY.)— Endless is the 
variety of sorts. Some are dwarfs^ some climbers; 
but, the mode of propagating and cultivating is 
nearly the same m all, except that the dwarfs 
require smaller distances than the climbers, and 
that the latter are grown \vith poles, which the 

l2 
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fopner are not In this fipiie country the iMd h 

90 good, the soil and climate so iayoun|b}e ^ ibe 

plant, the use of the vegetable so general, ,tbe 

propagation and cultiration so easy^ a^ 90 WtU 

underSood, that little in detail neea be wd aboiit 

them. I prefer sowing the dwarfs in rowM lo 

sowing them in bunches or clumps. It is a great 

object to have them early y and, they may be bad 

much earlier than they usually are with a Utite 

pains. It is useless to sow them while the groukid is 

cold: for they will not grow till it be warm ; bat, 

there are means to be used to get them fonmrder 

than the natural ground will produce them. If yew 

have a glazed framcy or a handglass or two (see 

Paragraph 04), use one or the other in this case ; 

but, if not, dig a hole and put in it, well-shaken 

together, a couple of wheel-barrows fiill of good 

hot dung ; and lay some ffood rich mould upon 

it six inches thick. Then lay on this some oftbe 

earliest sort of dwarf-beans. Put them not more 

tiian an inch apart, and cover them with two 

inches of fine rich mould. Bend some rods ov^p 

the whole, and put the ends of the rods in the 

ground; and, every evening, cover this sort of 

roof over with a bit of old carpet or sail-do^ 

In default of these, corn-stalks may do. Do Ihiit 

when the winter frost is just got out of the gromiA, 

or soon after. The beans mil be up in a week'e 

time ; and, in about a fortnight afterwards, ^031 

will be fit to remove. The place for them w 

under a wall, a paling, or a nedge, facing the 

South. Prepare the ground well and migce it 

rich. Take a spade and carry away a ])act of 

the beans at a time, and plant them at six iocjbM 

asunder with as much earth about the nopts aa 

you can. Plant them a little deeper than tt^ 

stood in the bed. They are very jii4oy, and maj 
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have a Utile water given them as soon as planted;- 
Shade them the first day, if the weather be warm 
and the sun out ; and cover them every night tUi 
all frosts be over. This is easily done, if against 
any sort of fence, by putting boards, one edge 
upon tlie ground and the o&er leaning against 
the fence ; but, if you have no fence, and have 
to plant in the open ground, it will be best to 
plant in clumps, and flower-pots put over the 
cltmips will do tor a covering. In Long Island a- 
clod or two, or a brick or two, laid by the side of 
the clumps, will hold up a large horse-foot Jisk 
shelly which is an excellent covering. On the 
Jirst of June, 1817, I saw a farmer at South 
Hempstead, covering his beans with hwr-dock 
leaves, while there were hundreds of horse-foot 
shells in his yard. The dock-leaf would witlier 
in the day. A fresh supply must be had for the 
next night. This circumstance shows, however, 
how desirous people are to get this vegetable 
early; and, by the method that I have pointed 
out, it may be had fifteen days, at least, earlier, 
than it generally is. — As to the main crop, it is 
by no means advisable to sow very early. If yoa 
do, the seed lies long in the ground^ which is 
always injurious to this plant. The plants come 
up feebly. The cold weather, that occasionally 
comes, makes them look yellow; and they, then, 
never produce a fine crop. — Of the various sorts 
of pole-beans one sowing is enough ; for, if you 
gather as the beans become fit for use, they con- 
tinue bearing all through the summer, especially 
the Zima-bean, which delights in heat, and for 
which no weather can be too dry; and which 
should never be sown till the ground be right 
warm. The Dwarf sorts may be sown all sum^ 
mer, from the time that the ground becomes 
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WBvm to within seven weeke of the time Aat the 
little finosts begin in the fidl; for^ they will, at 
thii season, produce, for eating g^reen, in six weeks 
from the day of sowins. I sowed them on the 
15th of August, and hadsereral gatherings to eat 
men before the 2d of October when me Jirsi 
Jiroit came. They were not cut up by the fixMt 
till the 17th of October ; and they kept bearing 
till they were. — A row or two sown every forU 
niffht, across one of the Plats (see Paragraph 60) 
wm keep any family, however large, well sap- 
phed. And, perhaps twenty rows, across one 
of the Plats, for pole-beans of all the sorts tiiat 
are desired, will be more than sufficient. It is 
best to sow several sorts of these ; for some bear 
early and some later than others. — As to the sariM 
of JKidney-beans, they are, as I observed beibre, 
almost endless in number. I will, however, name 
a few: the Dun, or Dra^oloured dwarf bean is 
the earliest. The same ground will bear and 
ripen two crops iii one year, the last from the 
seed of the first. The Yellow ; the Black ; the 
Speckled ; the Painted^ white and red : theae 
are all dwarfs ; but there are a great many others. 
Amongst runners, or pole-beaus, there are the 
Scarlet^lossom, the seed of which is red and 
black and the seed-pod rough. There is a WkUrn 
bean precisely like the former, except that the 
bean and blossom are white. The Case~knife 
bean, which, in England, is called the Dutch- 
nnner : this is the best bean of all to eat green. 
Then there is the Oaw6em^-bean of various co- 
lours as to seed. The Zi»ta-bean, which is never 
eaten green (that is, the pod is never eaten), and 
which is sometimes called the butter-he&Uf has a 
broad, flat and thin seed of a yellowish-white 
colour. This bean must never be sown till the 
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ground is right warm. The other sorts wiUjjroir 
aad bear well in England ; but this sort will nof^ 
I raised good and ripe Indian Com at Botlej ; 
but, I never could bring a lima-bean to pey^ 
fection, though 1 put it in the hottest spot 1 could 
find, and though cucumbers producea very weQ 
in the natural ground at a yard or two from it— - 
For the raising of dwarf beans on a large scale, 
see Paragraphs 163 and 164. The pole-beans may 
. be raised in the same way, only with larger spac^ 
(six feet perhaps) between the rows, and withoui 
any poles at all. The seed for sah is rais^ 
in this' way even in England, where the climate 
h 80 cold and wet compared to this. The poling 
is a ffreat plague and expense; and, if large 
quantities be raised, it may be dispensed wi^: 
nay, it may be dispensed with in a garden ; for 
poles look ugly there ; they intercept the vieir^ 
and the addition they make to the crop is hot 
a compensation even for ill look, especially under 
this bright sun, where the ground is almost eon^ 
stantly dry. — Let it be obsened, that (every soft 
of Kidney-bean must have rich ground to prodnee 
a large crop. 

198. BEET.— This vegetable, which is litOe 
nsed in England, is here in as common use as 
carrots are there. It should be sown in ^ fiiR 
(see Paragraph 159) ; but, if not, as soon as the 
ground is free from frost, and is dry, in the spring. 
The rows a foot apart and the plants eight inches 
apart in the rows. In order to hasten the seed 
up in the spring (if sown then) soak it four days 
and nights in rain water before you sow it. Pw 
it two inches deep, cover it well, and press the 
earth hard down upon it. Sow the seed pr^ijr 
thick all along the drill; and» when the plasKs 
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come up, thin them to eight inches apart. Hoe 
between the plants frequently ; but, not very deep; 
because these tap^ooted things are apt to fork 
if the ground be made loose very low aown while 
they are growing. — There are yellow and white 
Beets, as well as red; but the red is the true 
kind : the others are degenerate. There is, how- 
ever, round, or turnip-rooied, red beet, which is 
equally good with the tap-rooted red-beet— The 
ground should be rich, but not fresh dunged. 
Ashes of wood, or compost mould, is best; and 
the digging ought to be very deep and all the 
clods^ ought to be broken into fine earth ; Uecause 
the clods turn the point of the root aside, and 
make the tap short, or forked. Fresh duna^ 
which, of course, lies in unequal quantities m 
the ground, invites the tap root, or some of the 
side roots to it, and thus causes a short or forked 
beet, which, for several reasons, is not so good 
as a long and smooth one. — As to the preserving 
of beets during the winter, it is well known, that 
the way is to put them in a dry cellar, with dry 
sand between them, or indeed, without sand or 
any thing at all between them. Thev may, if in 
large quantities, and not wanted till spring, be 
preserved out of doors, thus : Take them up 
three weeks before the hard frost is to come;* 
Cut off their leaves ; let them lay two or three 
days upon straw, or boards, to dry in the sun ; 
then lay a little straw upon the ground, and, in 
a fine dry day, place ten bushels of beets (picking 
out all the cut or bruised ones) upon it in a co- 
nical form. Put a little straw smoothly over the 
heap; then cover the whole with six or eight 
inches of earth ; and place a green turf at the 
top to prevent the earth from being washed, bj 
rain, from the point, before the frost set in. AM 
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the iffhole beap mHjIree:^ 4unng the winter; 
but, the frptt will DQt injure tbe |)eiets, nor will it 
ixyure CarroUy preserved in the fianie way.— If 
yau have more than te^ hushels, mal^e another 
he^, or other heaps ; for fimr of A^a/ma befpre 
the frost comes. When that epmi^, All is saft 
till spring; and, it is i^ the spring ^ tj^t aeason 
ots^rciiy, for which we ought to provide. How 
many bushels of beets are flung about waii 
wasted in the fall, the smallest of which would 
be a treat in the month of May !^-As .to the 
qvMutity to be raised for a family, eighteen rows, 
planted, as above, across one of the jPlats (little 
more than two perches of ground) will produce 
812 beets, or nearly four for each day, from the 
first of November to the last of May ; and, if 
they are of the size that they ought to be, here 
aire much more than enough. Beets may be 
transplanted, and will, in tfa£^ way, get to a good 
size. Bee Transplanting, Paragraph 169. 

190. BROCOU.— This plant is not much 
cultivated in America; and, indeed, scarcely at 
all. In England it is grown in great quantities^ 
especially near London. It is there sown in the 
spring, and eaten in the fidl and during the 
winter, even until spring. It is of the nature 
of the CauliMofwer, which see. One sort has a 
whitish head, and is like a cauliflower, except 
that the white is a yellow'whUe. Ano^er sort has 
& purple head ; and there is another of ti greenish 
hue. It is cultivated, in all respects like a Cab- 
bage (which see) ; but, as it is large, it ipust be 
placed at wider distances, not less than two feel 
and a half each way. If raised very earhf in the 
spring and planted out in June, and in good 
ground, as coo/ as can be got, k wiU have headi 
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in October ; and, if any of the plants have not 

then perfected their heads, when the hard frost is 

coming, Uiey may be treated like those of the 

spring-sown cauliflowers which hare not |>erfected 

theirneads at ^is season. — Fifiy of this plant, 

for the &11, may be enough ; ana they ought to 

be planted out in the South Border in order to be 

kept as cool as possible. The white sort is 

deemed the handsomest ; but, the others are mare 

hardy* — ^To have Brocoli in the spring; that is 

to say, in May (for New York) is the thing ! The 

thing may be done ; for I had some pretty good 

in May 1818. — Sow in June. Transplant in July ; 

put the plants at 2^ feet apart. Till well between ; 

and earth up the stems of the plants in August 

They will be very tall and stout, in good ground, 

in November ; and a sharp frost or two will not 

hurt them. But, to keep them through the winter 

is a troublesome thing. Nevertheless, to have 

them at New York or Boston in May^ and; at 

Philadelphia late in April; to have something 

little short of a cauliflower at that season is worth 

some trouble, and even some expence ; for, at 

that very season, the people of New York, aie 

carrying home wild dock leaves from marh^^ 

bought at three or four cents a handful ! Tbis ii 

the way to go to work to have Brocoli at this 

season. Five rows, across one of the Plats m 

the garden, will contain 110 plants. The space 

they will occupy will be 56 feet long, and lOJ 

fleet wide from out-side row to out-side row. Now, 

all this space must hare a covering during the 

time. that the ground is completely locked up by 

the frost And this is the way to cover it. Before 

the ground be hard frozen, put some stout stakes 

in the ground on both out^sides of the out^side 

TOWS, and at about a foot from the stems of tXie 
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plants. Let these stakes be abont a foot higher- 
than the tops of the leaves of the plants ; and that 
will make the stakes about four feet high. Let 
these stakes (whfch should not be less than three 
inches through) have a fork at the upper end to 
lodge a pole upon to go from stake to stake across 
the plantation. That these poles may not bend 
in the middle, by-and-by, when the covering is 
put on, put another row of forked stakes alon^ 
the middle, or near the middle 'of the plantation. 
From out-side row of stakes to out-side row of 
stakes will be twelve feet and a half. The stakes 
are to be four feet asunder in the long rows, and 
they will be about six feet asunder across the 
plantation. Lay stout poles across, and let each 
pole rest in the forks of the th^ee stakes. Then 
tie some stout rods longways upon the poles, at 
about nine inches from each other. Then some 
small rods across them at nine inches from each 
other. Then tie small rods along the sides and at 
the ends from stake to stake, nine inches apart, 
and upright rods against these, nine inches apart. 
Thus you have a sort of net-work over the wnole 
plantation. And, there let it stand, till the rains 
are over, and until the winter is fairly set in, 
which, at New York, may be about Christmas. 
When all is frozen hard up, cover close over 
the lattice work a fsot thick with straw, at the 
least, and lay on something to prevent the straw 
from mQving. Then set up straw, or com stalks, 
against the sides and the ends of the erection. 
Place the straw or stalks a foot thick at least, and 
fasten them well up, so as to keep out, not the frost, 
but all light and all occasional thau>$ from enter- 
ing. Thus let the whole remain till the breaking 
up of the frost ; and then take all away. Do not 
wait till the frost is out of the ground ; but, take 
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away as soon as the fprand breaking vp comes. 
You will find the plantation as green as it waft 
when you closed it up. This will be about the 
middle of March (Long Island) ; and though there 
will be many and sharp frosts alter this, these 
will not injure the plants. As soon as the ground 
is dry at top^ hoe deep amongst the plants ; hoe 
again in about ten days; and again in another 
ten days ; and, about ine first week in May^ or in 
the second at latest, you will begin to cut Bro- 
coli to eat. The heads will come in one after 
another ; and, recollect, that you have 110 heads, 
which is nearly 4 a day for a month; and this, you 
will observe, at a season, when people are glad 
to buy dock-leaves to eat! When we talk of 
irofd)le, what is trouble but Inbour ; and what is 
labour but a thing to be bought ? I am supposing 
a case where a gardener is kept ; and, pray, whst 
has he else to do '! But, suppose a man to be 
hired expressly, would he not go to the wood and 
get the materials 8.nd make the lattice work in 
a day ? Would it take him more than another 
day to lay on the straw ? Here, then, are lips 
dollars ; and, supposing the straw and die stakes 
and poles and rods to be bought^ the straw wonld 
be nearly as good for litter afterwards, and tiie 
poles, stakes and rods would last for many yean, 
if tied up in bundles and laid safely away {ron* 
winter to winter. 

200. BURNET is a well known grass, or 
cattle plant. It is used by some in salads. 
When bruised, or cut, it smells like cucuaAer. 
It is a perennial, and a very poor thing. 

201. CABBAGE.— The way to raise Cab- 
hage-Flants in a hatched has been given in Pam>^ 
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graphs 77 to 96. — In the open ground jou may 

Sttt your seed rows at six inches .distance, and put 
le seeds thin in the row. As soon as up, tain 
the plants to three inches in the row. The next 
thing is transplanting ; and I will sneak of that 
before I speak of seasons, sorts, ana preserving 
during winter. — Of the preparation and state of 
the ground,' and of the proper weather, for trans- 
planting, 1 have spoken in Paragraphs 169 to 175^ 
llead those paragraphs carefully again, and bear 
their contents in mind. But, to have /ine cab- 
bages, of any sort, the plants must be ^ioe trans- 
planted. Fu'st, they should be taken from the 
seed bed (where they have been sown in drills, 
near to each other), and put out into fresh-dug, 
well broken ground, at six inches a part every 
way. This is called pricking out. By standing 
here about fifteen or twenty days, they get straight 
and strong, stand erect, and have a straight aod 
stout stem. Out of this plantation they come 
nearly all of a size ; the roots of all are in the 
same state; and, they strike quicker into the 
ground where they are to stand for a crop. — 
But, if you do not, whether from negligence or 
want of time, prick your plants out, choose the 
strongest, if you do not want them all; and, 
at any rate, do not plant strong and weak pro- 
miscuously, but put each by themselves. If you 
do not intend to-prick out, leave the plants tki»' 
net in the seed bed, and hoe deep between them 
while they stand there. Besides this you may pass 
a sharp spade alone under the rows, and cut off 
the top-roots ; for mey must be shortened when 
the plants are transplanted. This, if done a week 
or ten days before transplanting vrill give the plants 
a more bushy root; and vrill, in some measure, 
supply the place of pricking out. — Having the 
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plants ready for transplanting ; and having' the 
ground and weather as described in Paragraph 
170, you proceed to your work, thus : dig the 
plants up, that is, loosen the ground under them 
with a spade, to prevent their being stripped too 
much ot their roots. Put them in rows of course. 
The setting'Stick should be the upper part of a 
spade or shovel handle. The eye of the spade 
is the handle of the stick. From the bottom of 
the eye to the point of the stick should be about 
nine inches in length. The stick should not be 
tapering ; but nearly of equal thickness till the 
way down, to within an inch and a half of the 
point, where it must be tapered off to the point. 
If the wood be cut away all round, to the thick- 
ness of a dollar, and iron put round in its steady 
It makes a very complete tool. The iron becomes 
bright, and the earth does not adhere to it, as it 
does to wood. Having the plant in one hand, and 
the stick in the other, make a hole suitable to the 
root that it is to receive. Put in the root in such 
way as that the earth, when pressed in, will be on 
a level with the butt-ends of the lower, or outward, 

. leaves of the plant. Let the plant be rather higher 
than lower than this ; for, care must be taken not 
to put the plant so low as for the earth to fall, or 
be wkshed, into the heart of the plant, nor even 
into the inside of the bottom leaves. The stem of 

.' a cabbage, and stems of all the cabbage kind, 
send out roots from all the parts of them that are 

' put beneath the surface of the ground. It is good, 

. therefore, to plant as deep as you can without 
/injury to the leaves. — The next consideration is, 

- the fastening of the plant in the ground. I can- 
not ao better than repeat here what I have said 
in, my Year's Residence, Paragraphs 83 and 84. 
^* The hole is made deeper than the length of the 
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*< roots ; but the root should not be heni at the 
" point, if it can be avoided. Then, while one 
** nand holds the plant, with its root in the hole, 
'* the other hand applies the setting stick to the 
" earth on one side of the hole, the stick b€!tng 
^^ held in such a way as to form a sharp triangle 
" with the plant. Then, pushing the stick down, 
** so that its point go a little deeper than th€ 
*' point of the root, and giving it a little twisty 
*'• it presses the earth against the point, or bottom. 
^^ of^the root." And thus all is safe, and the 
plant is sure to grow. The general, and almost 
universal, fault, is, that the planter, when he fias 
put the root into the hole, draws the earth up 
against the upper' part of the root, and, if he 
press pretty well there, he thinks that the plant- 
ing is well done. But, it is the point of the root 
against which the earth ought to be pressed, for 
there the fibers are ; and, if they do not touch the 
earth closely, the plant will not thrive. To know, 
whether you have fastened the plant well in the 
ground, take the tip of one of the leaves of the 
plant between your finger and thumb. Give a 
pull. If the plant resist the pull, so far as for the 
bit of leaf to come away, the plant is properly 
fastened in the ground ; but, if the pull oring up 
the plant ; then you may be sure that the pumt* 
ing is not well done. The point of the stick ought 
to twist and press the earth up close to Utienomt 
of the root ; so that there be no hollow tnere. 
dressing the earth up against the stem of th^ 
plant is of little use. As to distances they must 
be proportioned to the size which the cabbagen 
usually come to ; and the size (difference of s(41 
out of the question) varies with the sort. How- 
ever, for the yery small sorts, the Early Dvoarf 
and Early Sea-^reen, a foot apart in aU doreo- 

ii2 
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Sons is enougb ; for there is no occasion to wasle 
garden ground ; and you do not want such tfahigs 
to 9ttuad long, and the plants are in plenty as to 
number. The next size is the Eorh JrarA, winch 
may have 16 inches every way. Tne Sugar^Joqf 
may have 20 inches, 'the Battertea and Sanoy 
two feet and a 4ialf. The large sorts, as tfie 
Drum-head and others, 3 feet at least— ^Now, 
with regard to tillage^ keep the ground clear of 
weeds. But, whether there be weeds or not, 
hoe between the plants in ten days after thej are 
plants. The reasons for this are amply atated 
m Paragraphs 170 to 186. You cannot dig b^ 
tween the plants, which stand at the smallest dia* 
tances ; but you may, and ought, to dig once, if 
not twice, during their growth, between all the 
rest To prevent a sudden check by breaking-all 
the roots at once, in hot weather, &^ every oiker 
interval^ leave the rest, and dig them a week 
later. All the larger soils of cabbages should, 
about the time that their heads are beginning to 
form, be earthed up ; that is, have the earth mmi 
the surface draw up against the stem y and, die 
taller the plants are, the more necessary this it, 
and the higher should the earth be drawn.' Alter 
the earth has been thus drawn up from the anr- 
face, dig, or hoe deep^ the rest of the ground.— r 
Thus the crop will be brought to perfection.-— At 
to iorts^ the earliest is the Early Dwarf {tomi^ 
times called the Early Salisbury): the next it 
the Earhi Sea Green; then comes the JSnr^ 
York, rerhaps any one of them may do ; but 
the first will head ten days sooner than the last 
The Sugar-loaf y sweetest and richest of all cab- 
bages, if sown and transplanted when Early 
Yorks are, will head nearly a month later. It it 
an excellent cabbage to come in in Jidy and 
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August. Some sown three weeks later will car:^ 
you through September and October ; and WMne 
sown in June and transplanted in July, will carry 
you on till Christmas. For the winter use, there 
really needs nothing but the Dwarf Green Samy. 
When good and true to kind it is very mym 
curled and of a very. deep green. It should be 
sown as soon as the ground is at all warm, apd 
planted out as soon as stout enough. ByNo- 
rember it will have large and close heads wei|^- 
ing from 5 to 8 pounds e£^ch. This is the best of 
all winter-cabbages. If you have Drum'head^t.ox 
other large cabbages, the time of sowing and tpat 
of transplanting are die same as those for tl^e 
Savoy. But, let me observe here, that the early 
sorts of cabbage keep, during winter, as well as 
the large, late sorts. It is an error to suppose, 
that those cabbages only, which will not come to 
perfection till the approach of winter, will kei^ 
well. The Eavly lork, sown in June, willt^e 
right hard in November, and will keep as well as 
the Drum-head, or any of the coarse and Strang- 
smelling cabbages. The Early Yorks are not so 
big as the Drum-heads ; but,, observe, that as the 
former require but 16 inches dbtance, and th^ 
latter 3 feet, five of tlie former stand on the 
ffround of one of the latter. So that, perhaps, 
me Early Yorks vnVL be the largest crap aHer all. 
I have tried the keeping of both; and I knqiy, 
that the fine cabbages keep^s well as the coarse 
ones. The Red Cabbage is raised and cultivated 
in the same season and same manner as the 
Cfreen Savoy. — There are many other sorts. ,«f 
cabbage, early as well as late ; and they may lie 
tried ; but those above-mentioned are certiunly 
sorts enouffh for any family. — The preserving ;of 
cabbages (Turing the winter is all tl^ remains to 
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fee treated of vHler the word cabbage; bat, at 
eftij reader imift know, k ■ a matter of great 
hUMHtinff ; for, on it depends the 9miw oteab- 
fem^ krfimr wumtkM tt the rear. UtoA of Ifkw 
abaa ana Sondi of Boiton. aiid far ttt mmmA^ j^ 
veyear when yon get as far N<»th as the Pro- 
viace of New firunnrid^. — ^Tfae ep&r ia a poor 
flace The bam is worse. The cahfaHeant 
intfrtdpaits about them. If greenTegetablei be 
naC led from the earth, and be in an umfimaen 
ilate, thej will either wUher or rof . NoAmg la 
nastier than pvlrici cabbage; and one rotten cab- 
bage will comrannicate its offensireness to a nhola 
parcel. Pit$ yon cannot open in winter. To 
fmm the headi down and coTor them wiA earth 
ifliile the root stands up in the air, is liable to the 
sftme objection. The cabbages are ptetty aafe ; 
bat jou <»nno( gei ai them daring the winter. 1 
hare tried all the ways that I erer saw practned, 
or that I erer heard of; and the following me» 
thod I found to answer every purpose : it Is the 
mest preserration, and gives the least troable, 
whether in- the pitting together or in the taking 
ttway for use.— Lay out a piece of ground; loor 
feet wide, and in length proportioned to joar 
quantity of cabba^ to be preserved. Dig, on 
each side of it, a little trench, a foot deep, and 
throw the earth up on the fcrur-feet bed. Hake- 
the top of the bed level and smooth. Lay toine 
poles, or old rails, at a foot apart, long-waya, 
upon the bed. Then put some smaUer poles, or . 
stoat sticks cross ways on the rails or poles, and 
put these last at five or six inches apart Upon 
these lav, corn-stalks, broom-corn stiOks, or twk;a 
or brash of trees, not very thick, but suffidentrjr '. 
thick just to cover all over. Make the top ilaf ' 
and smooth. Tlien^ jost as the frost is about to 
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Zodfc lip the earth, take aptbe^oabbaget, knodiaB 
dirt out of their roots, take off all deador j^tkm 
looking leaves, and some of the out-side leaTi^ 
besides ; put the cabbages, head downniwridt, 
upon the oed, with their roots rtickim^ up ; and 
corer them with straw so thick as for the straw fo 
come up nearly to the root of the cabba^. Do 
not pack them quite close. It is better ii Uiey dp 
not touch each other much. Lay some bits of 
wood, or brush-wood, to prerent the straw firoai 
blowing off. If the frost cateh ycm^ before yon 
have got the cabbages up, cut them off dose lo 
the ground, and let the stumps, instead of the 
roots, ftick up through the straw. — Out of thia 
stack you will take your cabbages perfecfly ^re«i 
and good in the spnng, when the frost hrmu nm-i 
and to this stack you can, at all times m the w9Bft- 
ter, go, with the greatest facility, and getyovr 
cabbages for use, which you can to no other m^ 
cies of conservatory that I ever saw or h^unTciC 
The hollow part heLow the cabbages takes awagr 
all wet that may come from occasional num or 
meltings of snow; and the little ditcbea on the 
sides ot the bed keep the bed itself free from 
beins soaked with wet Even if deep snows comi^ 
and lie for months, as in NovaJScotia, New 
Brunswick and Canada, it is only removing Ae 
snow a little ; and here are the cabbages always 
freth and good. — Lnmense quantities, parties* 
larly in wo(»y countries, may be stacked imd pro- 
senedinthisway, ataverytriflmgexpence. tki 
fields the side trenches would be made with the 
pUmgh; poleti in such a case, are of all vam^ 
always at hand; and, mm/I brush wood mkjbt ^ 
very weU instead of straw, iSr-booghs, iamd- 
boiipp, or eedar4ioii|^ would certcM^ 
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fer than straw; and where is the spot in America* 
which has not one of these three! — Cdhbage 
Siwmpi are also to be preserved; for they are 
Teiyuse(ul in the spring. You have been cut* 
ting cabbages to eat in October and November. 
Yon leave the stumps standing, no matter what 
be the sort Take them up before the frost sets 
m ; trim off the long roots, and lay the stumps ia 
the ground, in a sloping direction, row bebind 
row, wi& ^eir heads four or five inches <mt oi 
ground. When the frost has just set in in eameti^ 
and not before, cover the stumps all over a foot 
thick or more, with straw, with com-stalkiB, or 
with ever-green boughs of some sort. As soon aii 
the breaking-up comes, take off the covering, and 
stir the grouiui (as soon as dry), by hoeing; 
amongst ue stumps. They should be plaoedm 
an early spot; in one of the warmest places you 
have; ana they will give you (at New York) an 
abundance of fine greens towards the end of Aprils 
when a handful of wild dock4eaves sells in New 
York market for sixpence York money, which is 
rather more than an English three p^xce.-T- 
Lastly, as to the saving of cabbage seed, Tbe 
cabbage is a biennial It brings its flower and its 
seed me sec(md year. To have cabbage seed» 
therefore, you must preserve the cabbage, head 
root and all, throughout the winter; and this 
must be done, either in a cellar, or, under cover- 
ing of some sort out of doors ; for, the root must 
be kept in the around all winter. It is possiUe^ 
andj 1 think, likely, that seed from the stumpjk 
' just as good as any ; but as one single cabba^ 
■will give seed enough for any garden for three, 
ibur, or five yean, the little pains that the preseiC 
•nuion can require is not wortn the smallest riik.^^ 
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As to the quantity of cabbages wanted for # 
&mily, it must depend on the size of the fiunily 
and ou their taste. 

202. CALABASH. An annual Cultivated 
like the ctummbery wfiich see. 

203. CALE.— This is of the cabba^ kind. 
There are several sorts of it : and, it is, m all re* 
spects, propagated and cultivated like the Oreen 
Savoy, vfrhich see under Cabbaae, — ^The Cate 
does not heady or loave^ but sencKs forth a loose, 
open top, which in England, is used after the 
frost has pinched it, and then it sends out side- 
shoots from its tall stem, which it continues to do, 
if kept cropped, till May. In mild winter cU» 
mates it is very useful and pleasant It does not 
get rotted by the successive freezings and thaw* 
ings, as cabbages do. It is always green and 
fr^h. Backward-planted savoys, may, perhaps, 
be as good; but the Cale is very good too. It 
wiUf I dare say, stand throughout some wint^v as 
&: North as rhUaddplna. It is worth trjigr; 
for greejiM are very pleasant in winter.-— The 
Cwied Cale is the best — Its seed is sai^ like 
that of the cabbage. — ^There is a sort of Cate 
caBed Boarcole, imd a whole list of thiqgs «f 
somewhat the same kind, but to name them 
would be of no use. 

204. CALE (Sea.y-^This is a capital article. 
Inferior in point of quality to no vegetable but 
the Asparagus, superior to that in the merit of 
earliness ; and, though of the easiest possible pro- 
pagation and cultivation, 1 have never seen any 
of It id Amerioa.— It is propagated by seed, and 
also by offsets. The seed may be sown, or 4ie 
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Touiig plants (at a year old) planted, or the offsets 
for little shootB firom the sides of the stems) planted, 
on the spot where the crop is to be produced.— 
The mode of cultivation is in heds^ precisely the 
mane in ail respects as Asparagus; except, that 
the Cale may be begun upon the second year. 
Cover the beds thick with litter in winter ; so that 
the frost may not enter very deep ; and, in April 
(Long Islana)you will have plenty. — ^The moment 
it peeps out, cut it, and you have a white stalk 
aeven or eight inches long, which is cooked just 
as asparagus is, and is all eaten from top to bot« 
torn. This plant is a native of the sea beach ; 
fldid is as hardy as any weed that grows. Instead 
<lf eaif0i you may, if convenient, lay sand (and 
«8p^ally sea sand) for it ta shoot up through. 
It may be moved at any age of the plants Ajaj 
oM stump of it will grow. Afler you leave off 
catting it in the spring, it goes shooting on, and, 
dtiring the summer it bears seed.^ In me &]1 the 
flrtalks are cut down, and you proceed with the 
beds as with those of Asparagus. — Two beds 
across any one of the plats are enough for any 
ftmily* — ^This is, unquestionably (after the Aspa* 
Tagus) the very best garden vegetable that grows. 
Sea Cale may be had at any time in winter, as 
easily as Asparagus (which see), and with less 
care. The roots may be dus up in the fall and 
thrown under any shed with litter, or straw, over 
them, till you want them. The earth in the hot- 
bed must be deepen* than for Asparagus : that is 
an the difference. — The seed is saved as easily as 
that of Asparagus. 

205. CAMOMILE is a medicinal herb of 
neat use. It is a perennial, and, though it mar 
Se propagated from seed, it is easiest propagated 
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by. parting the roots. One little bit of root wiU 
soop make a bed sufficient for a garden. The 
/timers are used in medicine. They should be 
gathered before they begin to fade ; and be dried 
in a gentle sun, or. in shade ; and then put by, in 
paper bags, in a dry place. 

206. CAPSICUM (or Peppers).— An annual 
plant, sown early in fine earth, in drills a foot 
^part, and at six inches apart in the drills. It is 
handsome as di flower^ and its pods are used as a 
pickle. 

207. CARAWAY.— The seeds are used in 
cakes. The plant is an annual. Sow in the 
spring, in fine rich ground, and leave the plants 
eight inches apart each >yay 

208. CARROT.— Read the Article Beet ; for, 
the same season, same soil, same manure, same 
preparation for sowing, same distances, same mter- 
cultivation, same time of taking up, and mode 
of preserving the crop, all belong to the Carrot. 
— ^About the same quantity also is enough for a 
large family. — Some fine roots may be carefully 

Preserved to plant out for seed in the spring ; and 
le seed should be taken only from the centre 
seed-stalks of the carrots ; for that is the finest— 
The mark of a good kind of seed, is, cfeep-red 
colour of the tap. The paler ones are degene- 
rate ; and the yellow ones are fast going back to 
the wild carrot Some people consider that th^ 
are two sorts: I never could discover any difife^ 
rence iSi the plants coming from seed of what has 
been called me two sorts. A Cow vqU nearly 
double her milk, if taken firom comnioii pasture 
in October i and fed well on cam^-ffr^aiM^ or tc^fH; 
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and they inj^f &t this season, be cut off for thai 
purpose. They will shoot a little again before 
Qie time ibr taking the carrots up ; but, that is 
of no consequence. These shoots can be cut off 
before the carrots be put away for winter. Car- 
rots will transplant like Beets; but, theyjCTow 
still more forked ihscn the Beet in this case. They 
4o, however, grow large and heavy in this way. 
I have had some weigh more than three pounds. 

209. CAULIFLOWER.— It is not without 
game difficulty, that this plant is brought to per- 
fection in any country, wnere the frost is severe 
in winter, and especially where the summers are 
as hot as they are in every part of the United 
States. Still it may be brought to perfection. — 
It is a cabbage, and the iPrench call it the^ot<?er- 
cabbage. Its head is a lump of rich pulp, instead 
of being, as a cabbage-head is, a parcel of leaves 
folding in towards a centre, and lapping over each 
other. The Cauliflower is an annual plant. It 
blows, and ripens its seed, during the year that it 
is sown ; and, in fact, the part whidh is eaten is 
not, as in the cabbage, a lump of leaves, but the 
seed stalks, pods, and blossoms m their embryo and 
compact state, before they expand.— It is the same 
with BrocolL — Cauliflowers may be had to eat 
in the fall, or in the spring. The last is the most 
difficult to accomplish ; and I will, therefore, treat 
first of the means of accomplishing that.— To have 
Cauliflowers to eat in the spring, that is to say, in 
J^ft«, you must sow them in the fall; for, they 
will have a certain age before their heads wiu 
come. Yet, they are very tender. They will 
not endufe a South of England winter without a 
eoveringy occasionally at least, of some sort ; and 
the coveriog is, almost always glassy either on 
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frames or in a band-lighf. So'that, to keep tbem 
through an American winter, there must not only 
be glass, but that glass (except where jou have a 
green-house to be kept warm by fire) must hare d 
covering in severe weather. — Thej require age^ 
and yet, you must not sow them too early in the 
fall ; for, if you do, they will have little heads 
about the size of a dollar, and go off to seed at 
once without coming to a large head at all. If you 
be too backwardin sowing, the heads do not begin 
before the great heat comes ; and, in that case,' 
they will not head till thefalL — All these circum- 
stances make the raising of them for spring use 
yery difficult. — Sow (Long Island) first week, or 
second weeky in September ^ in the same manner 
that you sow cabbages. When the plants have 
eight leaves^ put them in a warm place, in the 
natural ground^ and do not put much dung in the 
ground. The back part of the Hot-bed ground 
would be the place. Plant them six inches asun- 
der upon a piece of ground that your frame will 
cover; but do not put on the frame, till sharpish 
frosts begin to come. Then put it on, and, 
whenever you expect a frost, put over the lights 
at night. If there be much rain, keep the lights 
on, but give plenty of air. Take the lights off 
whenever you can. When the hard frost comes, 
put long dung from the stable very thick all roulid 
the frame up to the very top of it, and extend- 
ing a yard wide ; and, in severe weather^ cover 
the glass with a mat, or old carpet first ; then put 
straw upon the mat; and then cover the straw 
with another mat. But, mind, they must be kept 
tit the dark as little as possible. When the sun is 
out, they must have it ; and, in mild days, they 
must have a great deal of air. When there is aa 
occasional thawing day, take the lights off, and 
hoe and stir the ground ; for, they want strength 

n 
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AH wrll UH |)r4)t(rctioii ; Hiul they must have all the 
iiir voii i*iui, willi Niift^ty ti) their lives, give thea. 
Thill ,\ou MO oil till within about three weekM o^ 
ihr fh'Mvnil iintitni'(Wn planting reason. Bj thii 
liHio \iui ni:iv loavo tlio li^htH olf day and night 
'I'lui itii\ii li.«lor(* ('orii-i)laiitiiif^ get your ground 
iiwiil\ , illicitly (hiK aiul lull of rich manure. Make 
liolo^ Willi II uptuh* . roiuovt* ouch plant with a ball 
ol oiH'di iiU.uil (ho inhUm ; lix the plants well in the 
|iolo« lit \\\\\ lot«l iiKiiiulor ; h^ive a little dish round 
«Mi(h. \\f%loi Ihoiu with w^Oi^r that runs out of a 
\\\\\\ \\\\\\\%\ nittio nrt» ko|it. They love moistore, 
iwptM t«illt iioiloi a hot nun. (live them this sort 
til «i««ii-), i>iiooiliU. kit»Kiiunt water, every three 
iK\« \\\ tiMi t\v«i|h«'i , hiHt mill dig between them 
iiUo' Hoil, \t«o \\\\\ \\\\>\\ I 'mihllowt^ri in June. — If 
\ \\\s \\^\\ »« •* ti U'vn h»iocO| ihf) iriuddo \t little. Sow 
Hi* ltvluu« V\s\ A^'^\s\ l'>»oi* pUiitn ill a flower-pot 
^ \V\y\ \W\\\w^, \ •«» v%>|t, o(^^u>4id ol' putting under a 
j\mii»* \^w\ M\l\ Uu' In iho i^rtMMk-house like 
«ilhv« |t\*«M^'. ^««vt ^mII Us iVAt)\ lo put out as 
nhoM' «MvM^ M« >v^ \ \\\\ pUott <«vo oitongh. They 
Hio i»'*i iio*' iv^)«>t^M%)« . \\\\\ iliov come notear- 
(loi llitin v«v>M ^y.4t |\( Im^tk ( 'aulillowers to 
nal ^M Mt l^^i i« 1^ oiioh 0A%tor uuittor, and then 
Uiivy Mto. (ino\ iiptoiiMi «M,vv %^Atu%%hh than in the 
uprifiK. Hii^ III iht^ «cimo limo niid in tlie same 
AaniM*r nr vihi ^»m P4irlv cnhhiigt^H. Treat the 
phkalK in the naiuo way ; put thrm nt two feet and 
X half distance ; \nn iinod not now water them ; 
bey will begin to roinn onrly in October ; and, 
ttiaivaf diem hare not porfrctixl their heads when 
-i« ^airr-i CnMits come, lako tlu^m up by the root, 
4«K *-^n up bv the Iich^Ir in n wnrm part of a 
wyeit^ IT \u <\ i.*c»lj[«r : they will get tolerably good 
o«M» <wi ^eu will hate some of those heads to 
%4 v«. \ ittMMM.-— The seed, on account of the 
.^M. ' v:^iK«raiNv vMcult to save in America; 
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but, if a faU Cadiildwer were'k«pi :na Crreeo- 
faoose during winter, and put out three weeks 
liefore com-planling time, I am persuaded, it 
wouki britog good seed in June.-^The fitantitjf 
irf this plant must depend upon the taste for it ; 
b«t, it is so much letter than 4ke verj best of 
cttbbages, that it is worth some trouble to get it. 

mo. CELERY.— The qualities of this plant are 
unirersally known. There are three or four sorts. 
The whitBy the red, the hollow, and the solid, Tbe 
hotiow white is the best ; but the propagation and 
cukivation of all are the same. The whole of 
tiuU part of the year, during which the frost is 
out 01 die ground, is not a bit too long for the 
^tting of ^Tte Celery- The seed, sow^ in the 
cold ground, in April, will lie tix weeks before it 
come up. A wheel-barrow full of hot dung, put 
in a hole in the ground against a wall, or any 
fence, facing the %outh, and covered with rich and 
ine mMild^ wii^l bring ^e aeed up in twB weeks, 
if you have a hot-bed frame, or a hand-light, 
the thmg is easy. A large fiewer^pot w^ bmg 
up out of ground, plants enough for any fiusiily. 
As soon as die plants are three inches hitfh^ and 
it scarcely matters how thick they stand, make a 
nice little bed in open free air ; «Rake the gnMind 
tisAi and the earth s^ryfine, H^re prick out Ae 
plante at 4 inches apart ; and, of coui^e, 9 tfi a 
vquare foot They are so very small, that diis 
must be carefully done ; and tibey should be gentfy 
watered once, and shaded % days. A bed 10 feet 
long and 4 wide will contain 360 plants : and, if 
they be well cxiUiveied^ they are more than any 
coramon^aized fiunily eiLH want from NoTeariltr 
till May.--In thii tad tiie phmts stand till tin 
middle of July;, or thereabout^ when they ar«.to 

n2 
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§0 out into trenches. Make the trenches a foot 
eep and a foot wide, and put them not less than 
fivt feet asunder. The ground that you make the 
trenches in should not be fresh-dug ; but be in a 
Mid siate, which very conveniently may be ; for 
Celery comes on just as the Peas and early Cab- 
bages and Cauliflowers have gone off. Lay the 
^arth that you take out in the middle of the space 
'between the trenches, so that it may not be washed 
into them by the heavy rains ; for it will, in such 
case, cover the hearts of the plants, and will go 
very nearly to destroy them. — ^When you have 
made your trench, put along it some good rich 
compost manure, partly consisting of wood osheM^ 
Not dung ; or, at least, not dung fresh from the 
yard ; for, if you use that, the celery will be rank 
and pipv, and will not keep nearly so long or so 
well.— Dig this manure in, and break all the earth 
▼erv fine as you go.—- Then take up your plants, 
and trim off the long roots. You inll find, that 
every plant has offsets ta it, coming up by the 
side of Uie main stem. PuU all these off, and 
leave only the single stem. Cut the leaves off so 
as to leave the whole plant about six inches 
long. — ^Plant them, six inches apart, and fix them^ 
in the manner so minutely dwelt on under the 
article. Cabbage, keeping, as you are at work, 
your feet close to the outside edges of the trench. 
: Do not water the plants ; and, if you plant in 
fre^-dug ground, and ^tl your plants well, none 
-of the troublesome and cumbrous business of 
ihading is at all necessary ; for the plant is na^ 
turally hardy , and, if it has heat to witner it above, 
it has also that heat beneath to cause its roots to 
' strike out almost instantly. — ^When the plants be* 
gin to grow, which they quickly will do, hoe on 
each side and between them widi a small hoe* 



JU tti^y gtow up, entfh thtifkt^Mn; that !^» piA 

Wi eanb ti^ to mem, but not too Hiuch ai d time i 

inia U\ tfare ea^ that yon put Mp iTe lonely iardkimy 

tmwieUM chdd^. While y6u do Ai^, kees 

tt^ ^«ia!)t« of iStie ootsicte iearbs clo^e \xp to pr^yem 

M t&iurfii fintn getting between the steins of ffiei 

IMtbide leaves and ^ inner bnes ; for, If it get 

fhetb it checks the phsuit and ihakes the ctfeiy 

b^. — ^IVben you begin the earthing take first the 

tJ^e^cftht trenches; and do hot go into the kniddSe 

of the intervals for the earth that you took out of 

the trenches. Keep working backwardl», titil^ 

after time, that is eiurthing after earthing, till you 

trome to the earth that you dug out of the trenches : 

and, by this time the earth against the plants will 

be above the level of the land. Then you take 

the earth out of the middle, till, at last the earth 

against the plants form a ridge and the middle 

of each interval a sort of gutter. Earth up veru 

ofien^ and hot put much at a time. Every week 

a little earth to be put up. — ^Thus, in Octobeiy 

yop will have four ridges of Celery across one of 

the Plats, each containing 168 plants. I shall 

suppose one of these ridges to be wanted for use 

before the frost seU in for good. Leave ^otiber 

lidge to be lock'-up by the frost, a much safer 

guardian than your cellar or barn-door. But, 

you must cover this ridge over in such a way that 

the tee/ will not get down into the hearts of the 

celery. Two boards, a foot wide each, their edges 

on one side laid upon the earth of the ridge, formed 

into a roof over tne point of the ridge, the upper 

edge of one board going an inch over the upper 

edge of the other, and the boards fastened well 

ifiUi pegs, will do the business completely ; fer« 

it is not tfie frost, but the occasional thaw$ thai 

Tou lucre to fear, and the wet and rot that they 

k3 
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produce.-7-Forthe celery that is to senre from tbe 
letting in to the breaking up of the frost, joumudt 
haveabed of sand, or light earth, inawarmpiMrt 
of a bam, or in a cellar ; and there you must lay 
It in, row after row, not covering the points of thft 
leaves.— To have seed^ take one plant, in spring* 
out of the ridge left in the garden. Plant it in an 
open place, and you will have seed enough to 
serve a whole township. For soiep, the seed 
iffuUed is as good as the plant itself. For the 
number of years that the seed will keep good, 
see Paragraph 150. 

dll. CHERVIL is an annual plant. Its leaves 
agoo^ deal like those of double parsley. They are 
used in salads. A small patch, sown in rows, like 
parsley, is enough. 

' 212. GIVES a little sort of onion, which is 
perennial. The greens only are used. A small 
quantity is sufficient for a garden. This plant 
may be propagated from seed, or from, offsets. 

213. CORIANDER is an annual plant that 
some persons use in soups and salads. It is sown in 
spring. The seed is also used as a medicine. A 
small patch, probably two square yards, will be 
enough. 

214. CORN (Indian) To have some early , the 
early sorts must be got. A dozen or two of plants 
may be easily raised in pots, as directed for 
Ckuntmbers. See Cucumber, 

215. CORN-SALAD.— This isaUttle insig- 
nificant annual plant that some persons use in 
■aladsy though it can hardly be of any real use, 
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where lettuce seed is to be had. Tt is a meft 
weed, 

. 216. CRESS (or Pepper-Grass) is very good 
in salads along with lettuces, white mustard, or 
rape. It should be sown in little drills, very thick 
(as should the white mustard and the lape) and 
cut before it comes into rough leaf, A small 
quantity, in the salad-season, sholtid be sowii 
every six days. This salad, as well as the 
mustard and the rape, may be very conveniently 
raised in a comer of a hot-bed made for ra- 
dishes or cabbage-plants. 

217. CUCUMBER.— -To give minute rulet 
for the propagation and cultivation of this plant, 
in a country uke this, would be waste of time^ 
However, if you wish to have them Bimonth earlier 
than the natural ground will bring them, do this^ 
Make a hole and put into it a littte hot dung ; let 
the hole be under a warm fence. Put 6 inches 
deep of fine rich earth on the dung. Sow a parcel 
of seeds in this earth ; and cover at night with 
a bit of carpet, er sail cloth, having first fixed 
some hoops over this little bed. — Before the plants 
'show the rovgh leaf, plant two into a little flower 
pot, and fill as many pots in this way as you 

S lease. — Have a larger oed ready to put the pots 
ito, and covered with earth so that the pots may 
be plunged in the earthup to their tops. Cover 
this bed like the last — ^Wnen the plants have got 
two rough leaves out, they will besin to make a 
ghoot in the middle. Pinch that short off. — ^Let 
them stand in this bed, till your cucumbers gaum 
in the natural ground come up ; then make some 
littlie holes in good rich land, and taking a pot at a 
time, turn out the ball wad fik it in the hole. Thete 
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ttlaxrts ^U bear a mtmth Btnmer than tinm^e sown 

in the natural ground ; and a square yard will 

oontain 36 pots, and will of course, furnish plants 

Ibr 86 hilh of cucumbers, which,' if well managed, 

wttl keep on bearing till September. — ^lliose who 

haTe hoi'bed Jramety or kmdrliahts^ will do jhii 

ibatter venr easily.— The cucumber plant is Terv 

tender and juicy ; and, therefore, when the seea>» 

Mnffs ar^ put into the pots, they should be watertd^ 

mA shaded for a day or two ; when the balls are 

turned into the ground, they should be watetredi 

and shaded with a bough for one day. That wiH 

■be enough. — I have one observation to make upon 

the cultivation of cucumbers, melons of all sorts, 

and that of all the pumpkin aiidsqua^ttibd; and 

ftat is, tluit it is a mat eiTor to sow them too ^ibidit 

Oad plant in a lull is enough ; and I would puf 

tw&mt^ apat^ BKrely as a bKr agahist accidents. 

One will bring morfe weight of fi^ than two (ff 

Miindiiq; neat «ach other), two more- than thie^, 

«id so on, dn you come to fifty iii a square foot; 

imd then jroa wMl have no firiut at all! Let aasj 

itae Aiake Ae experiment, and he will find tBis 

x)bsdrvaiiDn mathematically true. When enctinH 

bers are left eight or teti plants in a hfll, they 

never dioot str&mghf. Theur vines are pdov aiM 

weak. Hie leaves TOcomeyellow; and, if thegr bear 

at aM, it is poor tasteless firuit that the^ produee. 

Their bearing is over in a few weeks. lYh^resi, 

a single plant, in the same space will sendits fine 

p-een vines sXL around it to a sfeat dislilnce, and, 

if no fruit be kft to rij^^ wiil kem bearing till 

the white frosts come m the fall. — ^Tne roots of a 

cucumber wifl go ten feet, in fine eirthy in every 

direction. Judge, then, how ten pktnlfe, stssiding 

c^se to one anotliert must produce mutnal staf- 

vaUon ! — ^If you sIlt^ a eaounber for seed, let it 
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be ibefini fine fruit that appears on the plant 
The plant will cease to bear much after this fivit 
becomes yellowish. — I have said enough, under 
the head of Saving Seeds (Paragraphs, 139 to 
140) to make you take care, that nothing of the 
melon, pumpkin or squash kind grow near a seed^ 
bearing cucumber plant ; and that all cucumbers 
of a different sort from that bearing the seed be 
kept at a great distance. — There are many sorts 
ef cucumbers : the Long Prickly fiie Short Prickly^ 
the Cluster, and many others ; but, the propagation 
and cultivation of all the sorts are the same. 

218. DANPELJON.— This is a well-known 
and most wicked garden weed, in this country as 
well as in England ; and I am half afraid to speak 
of using it €18 food, lest I should encourage iaaa- 
ness. fiut, there may be people without gardens, 
and without the means of purchasing greens in the 
sprine ; and to them what I am about to say may 
be of use. The Dandelion is as early as die 
earliest of grass ; and, it is one of the very be$t 
of greens, when it is young. It is a sort of wild 
JEndive, The French, who call it (from the shape 
of its leave) Dent de lion, or LiovCs tooth, use it, 
bleached, as salad, and, if fine, large and well 
Ueached, it is better than Endive, much more 
tender, and of a better fiavour. It is very commoi^ 
in rich pasture land in England ; and cattle and 
sheep, particularly the former, prefer it, as far at 
my obsen-ation has gone, to every other plant in 
the pastures. It is full of mi/A-coloured juice, 
and fuller of it than either the Endive or the 
Lettuce. In the spring (June) 1617, when I came 
to Loiig Island, and when nothing in the shape 
of greens was to be had for love or money, Hon* 
deiunu were our resource; and I have cdwmji, 
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since that time, looked at this weed with a mote 
frkftidlj eye. 

219. DOCK — I have frequently mentioned the 
leaves of this weed as being sold in the market at 
Jfew York. This weed and the IXandeUon are 
the gardener's two vegetable devils. Nothing but 
absolute bvaming, or a sun that will reduce them 
tn powder, will kill their roots, any little bit of 
which will grow, and that, too, whether lying cm, 
or ijiy the ground. Both bear seed in prodigious 
quantities. — ^The Dock (which is the wild Kknn 
barb) puts forth its leaves very quickly after the 
Dandelion ; and hence it is that it is resorted to 
as greens in the spring. This is, however, a coarse 
eteeo compared with the Dandelion. However, 
it is better than no greens at all afler ^ye monihi 
of winter, which has left nothing green upon the 
feice of the earth. — If a rod or two of ground, on 
the soutii side of a wood, were trenched and made 
richy and planted with Docks, or Dandelions, the 
owner, even though he had no garden, would not 
be in want of early greens ; and, it would be betta^ 
to do this than to have to so upon the hunt after 
these vegetables, which, thongn weeds, are hot, 
in every place, to be found in any considerable 
Quantity; or, at least, not without spending a good 
deal 01 time in the pursuit. — The Dock-leaf it 
very wholesome, as is also that of the Dandelion. 
They do not produce gripings as the greater 
part of the cabbage kinds are apt to do. — See 
JRhtibarb, 

220. ENDIVE.— This is a salad-plant, though, 
like the Dandelion, it may be eaten as greens. — 
There are two sorts, the curled axid ^e plain, just 

there are of the Dandelion, which, as 1 observed 
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before, is a sort of Endive. — The curled is pret* 
tifist^ and is, therefore, generally preferred ; but, 
the plain is the best, — Sow Endive in drills a foot 
2^part; when the plants come up, thin them to a ^ 
foot apart in the row, if they be not to be removed 
by transplantation ; keep tne ground clean, and 
hoe deep and Crequentlybetween the plants. When 
they get to a good size, they are to be bleached 
before they can oe used as salad; for, whil6 g^en, 
they are very bitter and not very crisp. In order 
to bleach them, you must take them when quite 
dry ; gather all the leaves carefully up with your 
hands; draw them into a conical form, and tie 
them round with matting or soft string, or little 
splinters of white oak. When they have remained 
in this state for about a fortnight, they will be 
bleached and fit for use. — The time of sowing 
may be as early as the weather* will permit in the 
spring, and there may be another sowing for 
summer ; but, it is for winter and spring use that 
Endive is most wanted ; so that, the late sowings^ 
are of the most importance. — Sow about the end 
of July, in fine rich ground. If you do not 
transplant^ leave the plants at the distances before- 
mentioned ; if you do, transplant at the same 
distances (a foot every way) ; do it when the 
plants have ten leaves, and tip off both leaves 
and roots when you transplant. Fix the roots 
well as directed in the case of cabbage ; and, as 
.the plant is very juicy, and the weather hot, plant 
in the evening, or early in the morning, water a 
little, and lay some bows over to shade for two 
days, but take the bows off at night — The best 
i^ace for Epdive would be the shady border. 
The plants will come in for use in October, No- 
.vember, and December. Some sown a litUe 
later must be preserved for winter use. Befoie 
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the frost sets m, they must be tied up in a conioal 
Ibnn, as before directed, and all dead, or yellow^ 
leaves must be taken off. Then dig them up, with 
a ball of e£urth to each, and put them into lieht 
earth in a cellar, or some warm building. Put 
only the roots into the earth ; do not suffer the 
plants to touch each other ; and pour a little water 
round the^ roots after you have put them in the 
earth. If they be perfectly dry when tied up, 
they will keep well till spring. — To have them as 
early as possible in the spring, sow in the third 
week of August, and do not transplant. When 
the hard frost u come, cover the whole of the 
ground over with straw six -inches deep, and throw 
(if at hand) some leaves of trees over the straw, 
and some sticks to keep the leaves from blowing 
away. But, the best covering of all, in this case 
is, boughs oi cedar, or of j^r, or laurel; though 
these boughs must be, for this purpose, cut up 
into small parts, so that they will lie close and 
compact and keep out the light. Some ever-green 
boughs, and some leaves of trees thrown over 
them, form, perhaps, the best covering in the 
world for plants of this description. But, observe; 
on must let the frost come. The ground must be 
e right hard when you put the covering on ; or 
else, the plants will rot. They must see the sun 
no more till spring. — ^When the frost breaks up, 
take off the covering ; hoe the ground as soon as 
dry, and proceed to perfect the plants in the 
manner before described. — One of these plants 
will produce seed enough to last you for ^re 
years. — There need not be many of these plants. 
Lettuces are their rivals, and are a creat deal 
better.-— I have mentioned matting in mis arttcle, 
as a thing to tie with. This matting is nothing 
more than the threads of those large things, in 
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foreign goods sometimes come packed uf J 
These things are in England called Maity and - 
•^threads of which they are coihposed, are 1^ 
glurdeners, called matting. The gardeHets life 
thi4 for ties to Espalier trees ; they tie on ikm 
grafts yriih it) they tie up their flowers with it; 
ana, m short, it is the string of the gardeners. 
The Mats, thousands of bales of whidi are im- 
ported into England from Russia, are used to 
cover the hot-beds with, and for various other 
purposes. — But^ matting is to be had, and with 
very little trouble, without sending to {lussia for 
it Any one who has a spare tree may have plenQr 
of matting. When I came to Long Island, I cut 
down a chesnut, of about a foot diameter, and 
that furnished me with a store of matting ties. 
The tree was cut in June; the outer bark tak^n 
off; and then the mner-bark came off in long 

{^akes, some broad and some narrow, the whole 
ength of the clear trunk, which was about 15 
feet. I just hung this up to dry ; and that was 
matting, to be cut into any length, and ready to 
use for any tie, where much strength was not 
required. The only precautions are: keep the 
matting in the dry, and when you use it dip it in 
water first for a few minutes, and take it out of the 
water as you use it. If you have put more into 
the water than you want for that time, take it out 
and hang it up in the dry again ; and it will receive 
noiujury. 

221. FENNEL. — Fennel is a, perennial plant; 
propagated from seed, or from onsets ; and sown, 
or planted, either in spring or fall. The plants 
should stand about a foot asunder. It is a tall plant 
with hairy leaves. Its leaves are used in salads^ ai^ 
'diopped up fine to piit in melted butter eaten With 
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$th ; they ar^ boiled with fish to give the fish a 
flavour, and, they are tied round mackarel^ par- 
ticularly, when these are broiled. The French, 
who excel in the cooking of fish, always do this. 
The leares, thus broiled ,l)ecome crisp; and, they 
•re then of a very fine fiavour. In'winter, the 
B^ed, bruised, gives fish the same flavour as 
the leaves do in summer; and, to my taste, butter, 
seasoned with Fennel^ is better than any of (the fish 
sauces, bought at the shops. — >It is a very hardy 
plant. Two yards square will contain enough for 
any family ; and, ox\ce in the ground, it will stand 
there for an age, or ten ages, as far as I know. 

222. GARLICK.--Ahnost all nations except 
the English, the Americans, and the French, make 

freat and constant use of Garlick ; and, even the 
rench use it, frequently, to an extent that would 
drive us from the table. — It is propagated from 
seed, or from offsets ; and is sown, or planted, 
cither in spring or fall. For winter-use the roots 
are taken up and kept in the dry, as onions are. 

223. GOURD.— I do not know any use thfl^t 
it is of. iSee Pumpkin. 

224. HOP.— To range the Hop amongst Fe- 
getabks may appear odd; but, it is agarden^ 
jpkmt in America, and does give you, if you like 
to have it, a' very good dish for the table. It v^ 
wanted to produce its fruit for the making of 
yeeut, or beer, or both ; and, to get good hops, 
there should be some cultivation. Any bit of a 
root will grow and become a plant. The young 
plants should be planted in ihe fall, three or four 
tether in a clump, or hill, and the hills should 
be &om seven to ten feet apart. The first year (^ 
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nianling, put fotirrods, orli^e poles, to each 
hill, and let two vines go up each pole, treaduig 
the rest of the vines down to creep about die 
ground. In a month after the vines beg^n to 
mount the poles, cut off all the creeping vin^: 
and draw ifp a hill of earth against the poles atl 
round, and cover all the crowns of the plants. 
In short, make a hill a foot high with a flattish 
top, and then fork up the ground between the 
hills and break it fine. "Wien weeds begin to 
appear, hoe the ground clean ; and, at the end 
of another month draw some more earth up, and 
make the hill bigger and higher. — ^When the fall 
comes, cut off the vines that have gone up the 

Sole a foot from the ground ; take down the potes ; 
ig down the hills, and, with a corn-hoe, open 
die ground all round the crowns of the plants ; and, 
before winter sets in, cut all close down to the 
very crowns, and then cover the crowns overwith 
eurth three or four inches thick. Through this 
earth the hop-shoots will start in the spring. You 
will want but eight of them to go up your four 
pol6s ; and the rest, when three inches long, you 
may cut, and eat as asparagtu ; cook them in 
the same maimer, and you will find them a very 
delightful vegetable,'^ khi% year you put poles 20 
feet long to your hops. Proceed the same as be- 
fore, only make the hilh larger; and this year, 
you will have plenty of hops to gaiher for use."*— 
The next, and every succeeding, year, you may 
put poles 40 or 50 feet long ; but they must not be 
too large at bottom. Be sure to op6n the ground 
every fall, and to cut all off close down to thc^ 
eroiwn ofthtplantSy which, when pared off with a 
•harp knife, will look like a piece of corA.-— In 
Bngland, where there are more hops used tiban ib. 
all the rest of the world, it requires /our or Jiw 

o2 
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y(Nir<tobringahopliilltoperG&cti<nL Eventheny 
a pole from 15 to 20 feet long is generally long 
ehougk; and the crop of thirty hills is^ upon an 
areiBge, not more than equal to that of one hill in 
the hop-plantations on the Susquehannah ; not- 
withstandiqg that, on the Susquehannah, &ey 
merely pbugh the ground in spring ; never open 
the crowns smd pare them down, leave the loose 
creeping vines together with the weeds and grass 
to be eaten, in summer, by sAeep, which also 
eat the leaves of the mounting vines as far as 
they, by putting their fore feet against the poles, 
qan reach up; and yet, in Engknd, the Hop** 
lands are called ho^f-gardens, and are cultivated 
anj kept in a garden state. — ^But, hops are to be 
preserved. Tney are fit to gather, ^en you see, 
upon opening the leaves of me hop, a good deal of 
yellow dust, and when the seeds, which you will 
find at the sockets of the leaves of the hop, begin 
to be plump. — Gather them nicely, and let no 
leai^es or stalks be amongst them ; and lay them 
put on a cloth to dry in the sun, taking caxe that 
no rain fall upon them, and that they be not out 
in the dew.—Whepper/ecr/y dry, put them, very 
hardly and closely pressed, into a new bag, made 
of thick Russia unen, such as they make strong 
trowsersof And, in this state, they will, if ne- 
cessary, keep good and fit for use (if kept in a dry 
place) for twenty years, or, perhaps, tnree times 
twenty. I have used hops, for brewing, at ten 
years old, and found them just as efficient as new 
hops of the fame original quality. However, 
people say that the fresh hops have a more lively 
fiavofar; and, as any stick will, in America, carry 
enough to supply a lieunily with hops for the mak* 
ing ^ yeast'^akes, it must be shocking laziuess 
not to put a few by every year. 
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225. HORSE-RADISR— Like ererj oUmt 
ptant, this bean seed; but it is best propagaledbj 
cuttipg bits of its roots into lengths of two indbeip 
and putting them, spring or iidl, into thegroaai 
about a foot deep with a setting stidt. Tbej wilt 
find their way up the first year ; and the second 
they will be fine large roots, if the sroond be 
trenched deeply and made pretty gooa Half a 
square perch of ground, planted at a foot apart 
everyway, will, if kept clear of weeds, promiee 
enough for a family that eats roast-beef erenr drnj 
of their lives. You must take care that the Horse- 
radish roots do not spread, and that bits of then 
be not flung about the ground ; for, wh^i once in, 
no tillage will get them out They must be, like 
the Dock and Dandelion roots, absc^ntely bomt 
b v^re, or by a sun that will reduce them to a state 
01 a dry sticky or must be taken up and carried 
away trom the spot Though a very valuable and 
wholesome article of diet, it is a most penUdem 
weed, 

226. HYSSOP is a sort of shrub, ibe flower- 
spikes of which are used, fresh or dried, lor 
medicinal purposes. It is propagated from seed, 
or from offsets. A very little of it is enough for 
any garden. 

227. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.— Tfak 

plant bears at the root, like a poCatoe, which, to 
the great degradation of many of the human race, 
is every where well known. But, this Artichoke, 
which IS also dug up and cooked like a potatoe, 
has, at any rate, the merit of giriw no trouUe 
either in the propagation or the oitnvatioii. A 
handful of the bits ^ils fruit, or even of its raolt, 
fhmg about a piece of ground of any soft, wiB 
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)mmp fceartne for ever, in spite of grajM-and of 
WQMft ; the mfficulty being, not to get it to grow, 
bttttoget the ground free from it, when once it 
has takeil to growing. It is a very poor, insipid 
vegetable ; but, if you wish to have it, now and 
then, the best way is to keep it out of the garden ; 
aAl to dig up the comer of some Jield, and throw 
wmQseed or some roots into it. 

228. LAVENDER.— A beautiful litde well- 
known shrub of uses ecjually well known. Hun- 
dreds of acres are cultivatei in England for the 
flowers to be used in distillation. It may be pro- 
pagated frx)m seed ; but is easiest propagated from 
slips, taken off in the spring, and planted in good 
moist ground in the shade. When planted out it 
should be in rows three feet apart and two feet 
apart in the rows. If the flowers be to be pre- 
served, the flower-stalks should be cut off before 
the blossoms begm to fade at all 

229. LEEK— There are two sorts ; the narrou^ 
' ie&wdy and ibe^g-leek, the latter of which is 

by much the best — Some people like leeks better 
than onions ; and they are better in soup. — Sow 
itt llie fall, or, as early in the spring as yon can.— 
About four yards square is enough. Put the rows 
eight inches asunder, and thin the plants to three 
inches apart in the row. — ^Hoe deeply and Cre- 
qiiexvtly between Ae plants till the middue of Julj^ 
aM then take the plants up, cut their rooti off to 
a» inch long, ana cut off the leaves also a good 
way down. Make trenches, tike those for Cekru 
(TOidif see), only not more flian half as deep^ ana 
hsUf a$ tmiie apart. Manure the trenches with 
rottea dung,*or other rich manure. Pul in the 
Ikbtttaaayou do the Celery plaali, aapatahoiit 
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five inches asunder. As the Leeks grow, earth 
ikem up by degrees like Celery ; and, at last, you 
yriXl have Leeks 18 inches lon§ under ground, and 
as tibick as your wrist One of these is worth a 
iozegk of poor little hard things. If you have a 
tow across one of the Plats it will be plenty, per^ 
haps. Such row will contain about a hundred and 
sixty. One third may be used, perhaps, before 
the winter sets in ; another third taken up and put 
farv for winter, in precisely the same way that 
Celery is; the other third, covered in the same 
way that Celery is, will be ready for spring use.— 
See Celery, — Three Leeks planted out for seed, 
witl ripen their seed in August, and will give yo« 
seed enough for the next year, and some to give to 
five or six neighbours. 

230. LETTUCE.—This great article of the 
garden is nnlky, refreshing, and pleasanter to m 
majority of tastes than any i^ther plant, the Aspa% 
ragus hardly excepted. So necessary is it as the 

Ermcipal ingredient of a good 9alad, that it is, 
oth in France and England, called *' salad'* bf 
great numbers of people. It is good in siew$ ; goodk 
Boiled with^reen^^ax; and, even as a dish botied 
as cabbage is, it is an excellent vegetable. ¥et, 
I never saw a really fine Lettuce in America. The 
obstacles are, the complete impossibilitjr olpfe» 
serving plants of the ^nA sorts in the nafcoaral 
ground auring the winter ; and the gvemt htat^ 
which will not suffer those sorls to loav^^ if thejp 
be sowed in the natural ground in the 8priiig,^Miv 
The hardy sorts are the ^reet»ca6ifl^e4iB«too0 for 
hardy ffreen), and the brown-^abiage. These are 
fiat plants. Their outside leaves tpvead fiirtir 
upon the ground^ and they cudi into a sect oi 
loef la the centre. The plonlt oi «&eMi msf \m 
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yqreterved through the winter in the ii^tural ground, 
m the manner directed for Endive plants (which 
see under Endive)^aad may be sowed at the 
same time for that purpose. But these are very 

S)or things. They have, though bleached at 
e heart, a slimy feel in the mouth ; and are 
not crisp and refreshing. There are, I believe, 
twenty sorts, two of which only it wiU be enough 
to mention, grten-coss and white'Coss^ the former 
of which is of a darker green than the latter, is 
rather hardier and not quite so good. These, 
when true to their kind and in a proper situation, 
rise up, and fold in their leaves to a solid loaf, 
like a sugar-loaf cabbage, and, in rich land, with 
good management, they will become nearly a^ 
large. When you cut one of these from the stem, 
and pull off its outside leaves, you have a lai^ 
lump of white enough for a salad for ten people, 
unless they.be French, and, then yoti must have 
a lettuce to every person. Every body knows 
how to sow lettuce-seed along a drill, in the 
spring, to let the plants stand as thick as grass, 
and to cut it along with a knife, and gather it 
up by handftils. But, this is not lettuce. It is 
kerbaagej and really fit only for pigs and cows. 
It is a raw, green, Dandelion, and is not quite 
BO good. — ^The plants of these fine sorts may, in- 
deed be kept through the winter in the same 
manner, and with the same care, as Cauliflower 
plants (which see in Paragraph 209) ; but, if this 
be not done, you must raise them in the spring in 
precisely the same way as the very earliest cab- 
bage-plants, for which see Paragraph from 77 
to 94. — ^Put the plants out into the natural 
ground, about a fortnight before the general Corn- 
planting time. Do not put them in a place Jult 
40 the sun; but in the east borders, or in the 
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west border. Make the ground rick, righ$ 
ttrang^ break it well, and, in transplanting, keep 
as much earth as you can about the roots, and 
give a little water ; and transplant in the even* 
ing, — These plants will loave about the time of 
the early cabbages, and some of them will not 
go off to seed for six weeks afler they are loared. 
§0 that, about two square feet of a hot^bed wOl 
give you a great quantity oCreal lettuces. — ^Let one 
plant (a very fine one) Mand for seed ; and it witt 
give you plenty of seed for a year or two. — ^When- 
ever you transplant Lettuces, give them a little 
water, and, if it be a small bed, shade th^n a 
litde. If you sow in the natural ground in the 
spring, be sure to transplant into the shady 
borders. — ^And be sure always to make the ground 
rich for these fine Lettuces. 

28L MANGEL-WURZEL.— This may be 

called Cattlcbeet Some persons plant it in 
gardens. It is a coarse Beet, and is cultivated 
ai^ preserved as the Beet is. ^ 

282. MARJORAM.— One sort is oaiitiia/and 
one perennial The former is called summer and 
the latter winter. The first sown as early as' 

Eossible in the spring ; and, the latter propagated 
Y offsets: that is by parting the roots. The 
plants may stand prettj^r close. As the winter sort 
cannot be got at m wmter, some of both ought to 
be preserved by drying. Cut it just before ii 
comes out into bloom, hang it up in little bunchee 
to dry, first, for a day, in the sun ; then in the 
shade ; and, when quite dry, put it in paper bag«| 
tied up^ and the bags hung up in a dry piaoe. 

289. MARIGOLD.— An ANNUAL plant. 8q« 
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die seed, spring or fall ; when the bloom is at 
fall, gather the flowers; pull the leaves of the 
flower out of their sockets ; lay them on paper to 
dry, in the shade. When dry put them into 
paper bags. They are excellent m broths and 
soups and stews. Two square yards planted with 
Marigolds will be sufiicient. It is the single 
Marigold that ought to be cultivated for culinary 

Surposes. The double one is an ornamental 
ower, and a very mean one indeed, 

234. MELON.— There are, all the world 
knows, two distinct tribes: the Musk, and the 
Water. C^the former the sorts are endless, and, 
indeed, of the latter also. Some of both tribes are 
globular and others oblong ; and, in both tribes 
there are different colours, as well with regard to 
flesh as to rind. — In this fine country, where they 
all come to perfection in the natural ground, no 
distinction is made as to earUnesSj or lateness in 
sorts ; and, in other respects, some like one sort 
best and some another. Amongst the Musk 
melons, the Ciironis, according to my taste, the 
finest by for ; and the finest ^^ter melons that I 
have ever tasted were raised'from seed that came 
out of melons grown in Geor^a. — ^As to thema^ 
ner of propagating, cultivating, and sowing the 
seed of melons, see Cfucumberj and only observe, 
that all ^t is tfiere said applies to melons as weU 
as to cucumbers. To have melons a month earlier 
than the natural ground sowings will produce them 
is an object of much greater importance than to 
have <^umbers so much earlier ; and, to accom- 
plish wat object, you have only to use the same 
means^ in every respect, that I have described f o 
the getting of early cucumbers. The soil should 
be rich for nlelons ; bat it ought not to hefresMif 
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dunged ; for that is apt to rot the plants, especially 
in ,a wet year. They like a light and rather sandj 
soil, and, any where near the sea, wood ashe^. 
Of sopers' ashes, is, probably, the best manure, 
and especially in dry-bottpmed land ; for ashes 
attract and retain the moisture of the atmosphere. 
It is a great mistake to suppose, that ashes are 
of a burning quality. They always produce the 
most and best effect in 4^ bottomed land.— 
Melons should be cultivated well. You should 
leave but one plant in a hill; and shoul4 till the 
ground between the plants, while they are grow- 
ing, until it be covered by the vines. If ih^ 
plants stand too close, the vines will be weak, 
and fruit small, thick-rinded, and poor as t^ 
^vour. 

235. MINT.— There are two sorts : one is of 
a darker green than the other : the former is caUed 
pepper-^mint, and is generally used for distilling 
to make mint water : the latter, which is called 
near-mint^ is used for the table, in I^£^ly ways. 
The French snip a little into their salads', we 
boil 1^ bunch amongst green peas, to which it gives 
a pliant flavour ; choppea up small, and put, 
along with sugar, into vinegar, we use it as sauce 
for roasted lamb ; and a very pleasant sauce it is. 
^— Mint may be propagated firom seed ; but, a few 
bits of its roots will spread into a bed in a year.-— 
To have it in winter, preserve it precisely like 
Majoram (which see), and, instead of chapping 
it for sauce, crumble it between your fingers. 

236. MUSTARD.— There is a white seeded 
sort and a broion seeded. The white mustard is 
used in salads along with the Cress, or Pepper^ 
GrasSf and is so>vn and cultivated in the sam^ 
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vay. (See Cress.) The biaek is that which 
tab|&-iltu9taTd is made of. — It is sown in rows, two 
feet apart, early in the spring. The plants ought 
lo be thinned to four or five inches apart. Good 
tUlage between the rows. The seed will be ripe 
in July, and then the stalks should be cut off, and, 
when qnite diy, the seed threshed out, and put 
l)y for use.— Why should any man that has a gar- 
den 5tey mustard? Why should he want the 
English to send him out, in a bottle, and sell him 
lor a quarter of a dollar, less and worse mustard 
than he can raise in his garden for a penny ! 
fHie English mustard is, in general, a. thing yairi- 
catedy and is as false as the glazed and pasted 

Sods, sent out by the fraudulent febricators of 
anchester. It is a composition of baked bones 
reduced to powder, some wheat flovr, some colour" 
ing, and a drug of some sort tnat gives the pun- 
gent tajBte. Whoever uses that mustard freely 
will find a burning in his inside long (ifter he has 
swallowed the mustard. Why should any man, 
who has a garden, buy this poisonous stuff I - The 
mustard-seed ground in a little mustard mill is 
what he ought to use. He will have bran and all ; 
and his mustard will not look yellow like the 
English composition ; but, we do not object to 
IWe-bread on account of its colour ! Ten pounds 
of seed will grow upon a perch of ground ; and 
ten pounds of mustard is more than any man»can 
want in a year. The plants do not occupy the 
ground more than fourteen weeks, and may be 
followed by another crop of any plant, and even 
of mustard if you like. This, therefore, is a very 
useful plant, and ought to be cultivated by every 
&nner, and every man who has a garden. / 
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237. NASTURTIUM.— An annual plant, with 
a half-red half-yellow flower, which has an offen* 
sive smell; but, it bears a seed enveloped in a 
fleshy pod, and that pod, taken before the seed 
becomes ripe, is used as a thing to pickle, — ^The 
seeds should be sown in the fall, or very early in 
the spring. The plants should have pretty long 
bushy sticks put to them ; and four or five of them 
will bear a great quantity of pods. — ^They will 
grow in almost any ground ; but, the better the 
ground the fewer of Siem are necessaiy. 

238. ONION.— This is one of the main vege- 
tables. Its uses are many, and they are all ureH 
known. The modes of cultivation for crop are 
various. Three 1 shall mention, and by eitner a 

food crop may be raised. — Sow in the fall (See 
Paragraph 159,) or early in the Spring. Let the 
ground be n'cA, but not from fresh dung. Make 
the ground yeiyfine ; make the rows a foot a part, 
aud scatter the seed thinly along a drill two inches 
deep. Then fill in the drills ; and then press the 
earth down upon the seed by treading the gr&imd 
all over. Then give the ground a very slight 
smoothing over with a rake. — ^When the plants 
get to be three inches high, thin them to four 
inches, or to eight inches if you wish to have very 
large onions. — Keep the ground clear of weeds by 
hoeing ; but, do not hoe deep, nor raise earth about 
the plants ; for these make them run to neck and 
not to bulk. — ^When the tips of the leaves begin 
to be brown, bend down the necks, so that we 
leaves lie flat with the ground. When the leaves 
are nearly dead, pull up the onions, and lay th^n 
to dry, in order to be put away for winter use.— 
Some persons, insteaa of sowing the onions off 
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ajong the drill, drop foui or five seeds at every 
six or seven inches distance ; and leave the onions 
to grow thus, in clumps ; and this is not a had 
way ; for, they will squeeze each other out They 
will not he large ; but, they will be ripe earlier^ 
and will not run to neck. — ^The third mode of cul- 
tivation is as follows: sow the onions any time 
between April and the middle of June, in drills 
$ix inches apart, and put the seed very thick alon^ 
the drills. Let all the plants stand, and they will 
get to be about as big round as the top of your 
little finger. Then the leaves will get yellow, and, 
when that is the case, pull up the onions and lay 
them on a board, till the sun have withered up the 
leaves. Then take these diminutive onions, put 
them in a bag, and hang them up in a dry place 
till spring. As soon as the frost is gone, and the 
ground dry, plant out these onions in good and 
fine ground, in rows a foot apart. Make, notdrilhy 
but little marks along the ground ; and put the 
onions at six or eight inches apart. Do not cover 
them with the earth ; but just press them doum 
upon the mark with your thumb and forefinger. 
^ The ground ought to he trodden and slightly raked 
again before you make the marks ,• for 710 earth 
should rise up about the plants. — ^Proceed after 
this as with sown onions; only observe, that, 
if any should be running up to seed, you must 
twist down the neck as soon as you perceive it. 
But, observe this : the shorter the time that these 
onions have been in the ground the year before, 
the less likely will they be to run to seed. — ^Pre- 
serving onions is an easy matter. I'rost never 
iiuTts them, unless you move them during the time 
that they axe frozen. Any dry, airy place will, 
therefore, do. They should not be kept in a uHirm 
place ; for they will heat ajod grow. The neatest 
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way is to tie them up in ropes ; that is to say, to 
tie them round sticks, or straight straw, with 
matting (See Endive). — For seed, pick out the 
finest onions, and plant them out in rich land, in 
the spring. — To grow this seed upon a large scale, 
plough the land into four feet ridges, lay plenty of 
dung along the furrows, plough the ground l>ack 
over the dung, flatten the top of the ridge a little, 
and put along, on the top of the ridge two rows ot 
onions, the rows seven inches apart, and the onions 
seven inches apart in the rows. When t)ie weeds 
come, hoe the tops of the ridges with a small Aoe, 
and plough first from and then to the ridges, two 
or three times at the distance of two or three weeks, 
as in the case of Ruta Baga, cultivated in the 
field.— When the seed is ripe, cut off the heads and 
collect them in such a way as not to scatter the 
seed. Lay them, on cloths, in the sun, till dry as 
dust ; and then thresh out the seed, winnow it, and 
put it away. The seed will he dead ripe in 
August, and transplanted Ruta Baga, or Eariy 
York Cahhages, or even Kidney dwaxi beans, or» 
perhaps, Buckwheat, may follow upon the same 
ground, the same year. — In a garden there always 
ought to be a crop to succeed seed-onions the 
same summer. 

239. PARSLEY.— Known to every human 
being to bear its seed the second year, and, afleft 
that, to die away. It may be sown at any season 
when the frost is out of the ground. ^Hie best 
way is to sow it in spring, and in very ckan 
ground ; because the seed lies long in the ground 
and, if the ground be foul, the weeds choak thf 
plants at their coming-up. — A bed of six feet lonf 
and four wide, the seed sown in drills at eigh 
inches apart is enough for any family in th^ 
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world. — But, every body likes parsley; and, 
where the winter is so long and so sharp as it is in 
this country, the main thing is to be able to keep 
parsley tkrough the winter. It cannot be pre- 
served c^ry, with success, like Mint^ Marjoram^ and 
the rest of the pot-herbs. It is possible to preserve 
it green, because I have done it ; but, it loses its 
sme// and flavour. Therefore, to have Parsley in 
wintex you must keep it alive. If you have a 
Green-house (or you may do it even in any of the 
window seats of a house) half a dozen flower-pots^ 
planted with stout plants in September, and taken 
into the house in November, will be sufficient. As 
soon as winter breaks up, put them out in the 
natural ground; and thus you have plenty of 
Parsley ail the year round. However, Parsley 
may be preserved in the natural ground. You 
have only to put straw, or leaves of trees, or long 
litter, six inches thick on the bed, and to lay on 
something to prevent the covering from being 
blown off. (See Endive.) This will preserve its 
leaves from being destroyed ; and, when you go 
to get it, you must lift up the covering, of a put 
of the bed, .and put it down again. 

240. PARSNIP,— As to season of sowing, 
sort of land, preparation of ground, distances^, 
and cultivation and tillage, precisely the same as 
the Carrot, which see, Paragraph 208. But, as 
to preservation during winter, and for spring nse, 
the Parsnip stands all frost without injury, and 
even with oenefit So that, all you want is to 
put up for winter as many as you want during the 
nard nrost ; and these you may put up in the same 
manner as directed for Carrots and Beets. — The 
greens of Parsnips are as good for cow feed as 
Siose of Carrots ; but, if the Parsnips be to stand 



put in the ground all tfie ^dnter, the greefis should 
not be cut off in the fall. 

241. PEA. — This is one of those vegetables 
which all men most like. Its culture is universalv 
where people have the means of growing it. 
The sorts of peas are very numerous ; and I will 
mention a few of them presently. — ^The soil should 
be good, smd fresh dung is good manure for them. 
Ashes, and compost, very good ; but peas, like 
Indian Com, will bear to be actually sown upon 
dung. Never were finer peas grown than there 
are grown in the United States; and, as we shall 
presently see, they may be had, in the open 
ground, in Long Island, from first of June till the 
sharp frosts set in. — The sorts are numerous, one 
class is of a small size and the other large. The 
latter grow taller, and are longer in coming to 
perfection, than the former. Tiie earliest oi all 
IS the little white pea, called, in Long Island, the 
Jday'Pea, and, in England, the early framc'^ea^ 
Then come the early Charleton, the Jlotspur, the 
Blue Pea, the Dwarf a,nd Tall Marrowfats; 
and several others, especially the Knight Pea. 
the seed of which is rough, uneven shaped and 
«hrivelled, and the plant of which grows very tall. 
— All the sorts may be grown in America, icithout 
sticks, and even better than with. I have, thi« 
year (1819) the finest peas I ever saw, and the 
crop the most abundant. A nd this is the manner, 
in which I have sotvn and cultivated fhera. I 
ploufiched the ground into ridges, the tops of 
which (for the dwarf sorts) were four feet apart 
I then put a good parcel of yard-dung into the 
furrows ; and ploughed the earth back upon the 
dung. I then levelled the top of the ridge a little^ 
4iLad drew two drills alons; upon it at six inchtt' 
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distant from each other.. In these I sowed the 
peas. When the peas were about three inches 
Eigh, I hoed the ground deep and well between 
the rows and on each outside of them. I then 
ploughed the ground from them, and to them 
aeain, in the same way as in the case of Swedish 
Turnips. In a week or two aflterwards thej had 
another ploughing ; and soon after this they fell, 
and lay down the sides of the ridges. This was 
the way in which I managed all the sorts, only in 
the case of the Knight Pea I put the ridges at six 
feet asunder. — ^This was, of every sort', the very 
finest crop of peas I ever saw in my Dfe. When 
not sticked, and sown upon level ground, peas 
fall about irregularly, and, in case of much wet, 
the under pods rot ; but, from the ridges they fall 
regularly, and the wet does not lodge about them. 
You walk up the furrows to gather the peas ; and 
nothing can be more beautiful, or more convenient. 
The culture in the garden may be the same, 
except that the work which is done with the plouah 
in the field, must, in the garden, be done with the 
spade. — ^As to seasons, the early pea may be 
sown in the fall See Paragraph 159. But, in 
this case, care must be taken to guard against 
mice. Sow about four inches deep, and tread the 
sround well down. When the nrost sets in all 
IS safe till winter breaks tip. These peas will be 
earlier by ten or fifteen clays than any that you 
can sow in the spring. — If you sow in the spring, 
do it as soon as the ground is dry enough to go 
upon. Sow the May Pea, some Charletons, some 
Hotspurs, some Blue Peas, some Marrowfats, 
and some Knight Pea, all at the same time, and 
they will come one after another, so as to give you 
green peas till nearly August. In June (about 
ne middle) sow some early pea again and alto 
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some marrowfats and* Knight Pea; and these wiff 
give ypu peas till September. Sow some of each 
sort midule of August, and they will give you 
greeu.peas till the hardish -firosts come. — But, 
these two last sowings (June and August) ought to 
be under the South fence, so as to get as much 
coolness as possible. 

24a. PENNYROYAL.— A medicinal herb. 
It is perennial. A little patch, a foot square, it 
enoiigh. 

243. PEPPER. See Capsicum. 

244. PEPPER GRASS. See Cress. 

245. POTATOE.— Every body knows hotr 
to cultivate this plant ; and, as to its preservation 
during winter, if you can ascertain the degree of 
warmth necessary to keep a baby from perishing,^ 
you know precisely the precautions required to 
preserve a potatoe. — ^As to sorts they are as nu- 
merous as tne stones of a pavement in a large 
city ; but, there is one sort earlier than all others. 
It is a small round, white potatoe, that has no 
blossom^ and the leaf of whicn is of a pale greeo, 
very thin, very smooth, and nearly ol the shape 
an<f size of Jthe inside of a lemon cut asunder 
longways. This potatoe, if planted Mith other 
sorts in the spring, will be ripe six weeks sooner 
than any other sort. I have had two crops of 
this potatoe ripen on the same ground in the 
same year, in England, the second crop from 
potatoes of the first. Two crops could be raised 
m America with the greatest facility. — But, if 
you once get this sort, and wish to keep it, you 
muit take care that no other sort grow with it, 
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Gf near it; for, potatoes of this kind Hfvix the 
breed i^iore readily than any thing else, though 
they have no bloom ! If some plants of this 
blcssomless kind grow with or near the other 
kinds, th.ey will produce plants with a rough leaf, 
sowe of them will even blow^ and they will lane 
their quality of earliness. This is quite enough to 
prove the fallacy of the doctrine of a comrnuni- 
cation of the farina of the flowers of plants. 

246. POTATOE (Sweet).— This plant is 
cultivated in much the same -way as the last. 
Heat is what it chiefly wants; and great care 
indeed must be taken to preserve it in winter. 

247. PUMPKIN.— See Cucumber. The cul- 
tivatioa is the same, and every body knows the 
difierent qualities of the difierent sorts, and how 
to preserve and use them all. 

248. PURSLANE. — A mischievous weed 
that Frenchmen and pigs eat when they can get 
nothing else. Both use it in salad, that is to 
say, raw. 

« 

249. RADISH.— A great variety of sorts. 
Sown thin in little drills six inches asunder. 
Sown as early as possible in the spring, and a 
little bed every three weeks all summer long. 
The early scarlet is the best Radishes may be 
raised early in a hot-bed precisely as cabbage- 
plants are. 

250. RAMPION— This is the smallest seed 
<^ which we have any knowledge. A thimble 
full, properly distributed, would sow an acre of 
land. It if sown in the spring, in very fine earth. 
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Its foots are used in soups and salads. Its leares 
are also used in salaas. A yard square is 
enough for any garden. 

251. RAPE. — This is & field^plant for sheep ; 
but it IS very good to sbw like White Mustardy to 
use as salad, and it is sown and raised in the 
same way. 

252. RHUBARB.—This is one of the capital 
articles of the garden, though I have never seen 
it in America. The Dock is the wild Rhubarb, 
and if you look at, and taste, the root^ you will 
see the proof of it. The Rhubard plant has 
leaves as broad and long as those of the burr" 
dock. It comes forth, like the dock, very early 
m the spring. When its leaves are pretty large, 
you cut them off close to the stem, and, if the 
plant be fine, the stalk of the leaf will be from 
eight inches to a foot long. You peel the outside 
skin from these stalks^ and then cut tlie stalks up 
into bits about as big as the first joint of a lady^ 
third finger. You put these into puddings, pies, 
tarts, just as you would green gooseberries and 
green currants, and some people think they are 
better than either : at any rate, they are iull m 
weeks earlier, — ^The plant, Mke tiiedock, is harduy 
18 raised from seed, from the roots, will grow in 
any ground, though best in rich ground ; and the 
same plants will last for an age. It is a very 
valuable plant, and no garden ought to be without 
it. I should think, that a hundred wagon-loads 
of the stalks are yearly sold in London., A bunch 
which you can clasp with your two hands sells 
for a shilling or two m the very early part of the 
season ; and diat is nearly half a aollar. This 
ciTCumstance sufficiently speaks its praise. 
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253. ROSEMARY is a beautiful little shrub. 
One of them may be enough in a garden. It is 
propagated from slips, taken off in the spring and 
planted in a cool place. 

254 RUE.— Still more beautiful. Propa- 

fated in the same manner. One plant of the 
ind is enough. 

255. RUTABAGA.— (See Turnip.) 

256. SAGE is raised from seed, or from slips. 
To have it at hartd for winter it is necessary to 
dry it ; and it ought to be cut, for this purpose, 
before it comes out into bloomy as, indeed, is the 
case with all other herbs. 

257. SALSAIFY, called, by some, oyrfer /)/««/, 
is good in soups, or to eat like the parsnip. It is 
cultivated like the parsnip, and, like it, stands 
out the whole of an American winter. 

258. SAMPHIRE is propagated from seed, 
or from offsets. It is perennial, and is sometimes 
used as a pickle, or in salads. 

259. SAVORY.— Two sorts, summer and 
winter. The former is annual, and the latter 
perennial. 

260. SAVOY.— See (^aftfta^e^Paragraph 201. 

261. SCORZENERA.— This is only another 
kind of Salsafy. It is cultivated and used in 
die same manner as Salsafy is. 

M2. SpALOT.— A little sort of Ooion, whiqh 
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is taken up in the fall and kept for winter usa 
Each plant multiplies itself in the summer by 
adding oflfsets all round it. One of them is a 
plant ^to put out in the spring to produce other 
offsets for use and for planting out again. They 
should be planted in rows six inches apart, and 
four inches apart in the rov/s. The ground should 
not be •wet at bottom, and should be kept very- 
clean during the summer. 

263. SKIRRET is cultivated for its root, 
which is used in soups. It may be raised from 
seed, or from qffsets. It is perennial, and a very 
small patch may suQice. 

264. SORREL.— This is no other than the 
irild sorrel cultivated. It is propagated from 
seed, or from offsets. It is perennial. The 
French make large messes of it ; out a foot square 
may suffice for an American garden. 

265. SPII^ACH. — Everyone knows how good 
and useful a plant this is. It is certainly pre- 
ferable to any of the chbbage kind in point of 
wholesomoiiess, and it is of very easy cultivation. 
There is, in fact, but one sort, that I know any 
thing of, though the seed is sometimes more 
prickly than at otlier times. To have spinach 
very early in the spring, sow (Long Island) on 
or about the first week of September, in drills a 
foot apart, and, when the plants are well up, thin 
them to six inches. They will be fine and strong 
by the time that the winter sets in; and, as soon 
as that time comes, cover them over well with 
straw, and keep the straw on till die breaking 
up of the frost.-^Sow more as soon as the frost 
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IS out of the ground ; and this will be m per- 
'fectipn in Jnne.-^You may sow again in May ; 
but the plants wi)l go off to seed before they 
attain to much size. — If you sare seed, saye it 
from plants that have stood the winter. 

266. SQUASH is, in all its varieties, culti- 
. vated like the Cucumber, which see. . 

/^ 

267. TANSY, a perennial culinary and medi- 
cinal herb, propagated from seed, or offsets. One 
root in a garden is enough. 

268. TARRAGON is a very hot, peppery 
herb. It is used in soup and salads. It is pe- 
rennial, and may be propagated from seed, or 
from ' offsets, or slips, put out in spring. Its 
youn^ and tender tops only are used. It is eaten 
with oeef-steaks in company with minced shalots. 
A man may live very well without it; but, an 
Englishman once told me, that he and six others 
once eat some beef-steaks with Shalots and Tar- 
ragon, and that '' they voted unanimously, that 
" beef-steaks never were so eaten ! " It must be 
dried, like mint, for winter use. 

269. THYME.— There are two distinct sorts. 
Both are perennial, and both may be propagated 
either from seed, or from offsets. 

270. TOMATUM.— This plant comes from 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
In England it requires to be raised in artificial 
heat, and to be planted out against warm walls. 
Here it would require neither. It climos up very 
high, and would require bushy sticks. It bears a 
tort of apple about as big as a blapk walnut with 



jto^grten husk oa. ThisitfrMtis utedloihkkQii 
jitews and soups, And gte^ qimulilies «re 9Qid in 
Xondqn. It 18 xaised from ^isad Qnly,4ieiu^ ah 
.Annual; and the soed jdio»ld%e opwiLat a igreAt 
distance, seeing tbat*tbe plfMWts 9cmpy s, g/iiaA 
deal of roim. 

271. TURNIP— Jt is tW»^s rtP mmfpt Jo 
raise them by sowing in the spring: they are 
■ever .good . tiH tke fall^^l?he ^soi^Ib i^f Tiwnips 
>are)numerou«, but, fi>r a §wrdm HJ^^qilite mm^ 
cient to no^i^e tkf^e; the ««W^ whi^> Ibe fiit 
jwllaw, aBd the Swedishy ^ .^jRt^mimffm, ifbinh 
last is a ,wv «diffevent pkRt indeed feovi Ifae 
other two.— The two former sorts should be sown 
about the end of July, in rows (in a garden) two 
feet apart, and thinned out to a foot distance in 
the rows. Good and deep hoeing and one digging 
should take place during their growth ; for, a large 
turnip of the same age is better, weight for weight, 
than a small one, just as the largest apples, or 
peaches, growing upon the same tree, are better 
than the small ones growing on it the same year. — 
The Swedish turnip, so generally preferred for 
table use here and so seldom used for the table 
in England, ought to be sown early in June, in 
rows at a foot apart and thinned to three inches 
in the rows. About the middle of July they 
ought to be transplanted upon ridges three feet 
apart (in a garden\ and during their growth^ 
ought to be kept clean, and to be dug between 
twice at least, as deep as a good spade can be 
^nade to go. — ^As to the preserving of turnips 
during the winter, follow precisely the directions 

fiven for the preserving of Beets, See Beet'^ 
(ut the Swedish Turnip is of further use as pro- 
ducing most excellent greens in the spring, and 

Q 
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at a ▼ery earir seaaoiL To draw diis benefit 
from tbfoa the best way is, to leare a row or two 
in the gromid, and, when the winter is aboat to 
«f UL, cower them aD over with straw or cedar 
boughs. Take these off when the winler breaks 
op, and JOB will hare rerj earij and most ex- 
cdleot greois ; and, when jon hare done widi 
the greew, the Tomipa are Tcrj good to eat 

272. WORMWOOD is a hob pnrdj medi- 
cinaL It may be propagated from seed, from 
slips, or from offsets. It ought not to occupy a 
space of moie than a feot sqoaie. It most be 
dried and pot by in bags for winter 
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PROPAGATION. 

273. All the Fruits to be treated of here, 
except the Strawberry 9 are the produce of trees, 
Of of iDoody plants. AU these may be propi^- 
gated from seed, and some are so propagated. But 
others are usually propagated by cuttings, slips, 
layers, or suckers; or by budding or grafting 
upon stocks. 

2T4. The methods of propagation^ best suited 
to each kind, will be mentioned under the naifi« 
of the kinds respectively ; and, therefore, in this 
place I am to describe the several methods ge- 
nerally, and tlie management suited to each 

275. When the propagation is from seed, 
the sewing should be in good ground, finely 
broken, and the seed ahould by no meaos be sown 
too thick. How to ss^ve and preserve the seed 

Q 2 
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wilt be spoken of under the names of the several 
trees. But, the ueed beiDg good, it should be wefi 
sown, well covered, and carefoUy preserved frmn 
mice and other vermin* 

276. CUTTINGS are short pieces, cut in the 
spring, from shoots of the last ytar^ afid it is, in 
most cases, best, if they bave-a joint or two of the 
former year* 8 woody at the bottom of them. The 
cutting should have altogether, about six joints, 
or buds ; and three of these should be onder 
ground when planted. The cuts should be per- 
formed with a sharp kn/ife, so tHat there may be 
nothing ragged or bruised about either wood or 
bark. The time for taking off cuttings is that of 
the breaking up of the frost. They should be 
planted in a shady place, and watered with rain 
water, in dry weather/ ud^ they have got shoots 
several inches long. When they have sach 
shoo^M) they bft ve roots, afeid when msf bave fhctte, 
m moMi wnteritiff is fiecessaiy^ fiesides th«i* 
ooesMk^diit wasei^ngs^ the gfonnA shenkh espe^ 
4Uiy ki hM ftottnir^ be eot«i«4 wkh leaver of 
ii^s> at BUiek, or stimethiifg tlMwilikeep^dM 
tronttd €0^ d«»ltig the hot tmd di^ wesPilier. 

277. SLIPS differ from cuttings in this, that 
fhe f<»ri(ier are nes ««f , hfkapidkdf frofli the ti^e. 
You take n shoot of ^e tel y^favr umi psdl k 
^ftpwtiwa^is, and Ihus slip it oC Yea triai the 
niggH> bsM^k df} them shorten this shoes so timiit 
have six jomis Isft ; and UMapkift il aad maiia^i 
it in the same manner as directed for cnttings.. 
Ttie s€ttt«o«i fet the worit ii ulso' tk^ man. 

279. JLAYERS.^Yoi}takeAlittb,o»brtttA 
ef a Ufee, in the Mt, df eeri/'ift- Splfa^^ Mi 
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pndl it dowii in socb a way as to cause its top, or 
snail shoots and twigs to lie upon the ground 
Wh^n fasten the limb down by a peg or two, .so 
that its own force will not raise it up. Then 
prune off all the small branches and shoots that 
mick upright; and, hating a parcel of shoots 
lying horisontally, latf earth upon the whole, all 
along upon the limb from the point where it 
begins to touch the ground, and also upon all 
the bottoms of all the shoe's. Then cut the 
sho6ts off at the points, having only two or three 
joints or buds, beyond the earth. The earth, 
laid on should be ^ooi,'and the ground should be* 
fresh-digged and made very fine and smooth 
before the branches be laid upon it. The eartl^ 
laid on, should be from six inches to a foot thick 
If the limb, or mother branch, be very stubborn. 
a little cut on the lower side of it will make it the 
more easy to be held down. The ground should 
be kept clean from weeds, and as cool £te possible 
in hot weather. Perhaps rocks or stones (not 
]irge)are the best and coolest covering. These 
layers will beready to take up and plant out as 
trees after they have been laid a year. 

279. SUCKERS are, in genera!, but poor 
things, whether in the forest, or in the frnit gar- 
den. They are shoots that come up from the 
rootSy at a distance from the stem of the tree, or, 
at lea^t, they do not come out of that stem. 
They run to wood and to- stokers more than trees 
do that are raised in r.ny other way. Fruit trees 
raised from suckers do not bear so abundlantlyy 
and such good (ruit, as trees raised from cuttings^ 
slips or layers. A sucker is, in fact, a little tree 
with more or less of root to it, and is, of coursei 
to be treated as ai tree. 

Q S 



2a0. BinMMNGL-- To haw irait tmm hf 
dut method, or by ik%X is^grafiinn^ 7^ ***** ^*^ 
Wto «r9cA«; thai n to tay, ayouttg tfeo to Ml 
m g^fl upon. What are the «oit« of fltocki 
]proper finr Uie aorta of fruit-trees respective!)^ 
wiU be mentioned uoder the names of the latter. 
The stock is a young tree of some sort or other, 
alid the hud is put into the bark oo the side of 
Ihis young tree during the summer ; and not be- 
jfore the bud be full and plump* The work majr 
generally be done all through the months of July 
and August, and, perhaps, later. 

281. GRAFTING is the joining of a eut* 
ling of one to another tree in such a way ar 
thftt the tree, on whieb the cutting is plsced, 
sends up tta, sap into the cutting, and anak^^s it 
gr<n¥ and become a tree. Now, as to the waj, in 
which this, and the way in which budding , ie 
dlsfte, they cannot, upon any principle consistent 
with, common sense, become matter of writtetii 
dasoription. Each is a mfechanical operation, 
ambraciog numerous movements of the armSr 
bands, and fingers, and is no more to-be taught 
by written directions than the making of a chest 
ef drawers is. To readw full and minute ac-^ 
ttount of the aets of budding and grafting wouki 
inquire t&t\ times, the space of time thai, it fe^ 
^ res to go to a neighbour's and h^arn, from a 
nght of the operation, that which, after all, no* 
Wfitlen direciioiss would ever teach. To bud 
and graft, in all the vartoua modee, form a much 
9icer and more complicated operation than that 
^imuking a $hde ; and 1 defy any human bt;ing 
lo describe adequately all the several actsiti the 
making of a shoe, in lees then fwo volnaieSi each 
krger than this. The season ht^$aking ^ff 4h^ 
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0^<i»^fef ^tti, 18 atny time ijehreeir CTiriitttmi 
attd March. Any time after the sap n com* 
jiterely m a quiMcent state and before it he »gsAn 
ia motbti^ When cut eff they Will keep t#« 
e^'af iftonths, I cut some hei-e m Jatiimry fast 

$1819). Tbry reached England in MttrtK ; and, 
hear that they were growing well in June, 
A greut deal liaa been said aboat the season fdt 
fftafting, and Mr. M ar^hal^ tells the Enghsfa'^ 
that it nmst not be done litl the sap in the sfdck 
is just remdy to flow freely. He had' never seen 
an American Negro-man sitting by a hot sik* 
plate stove,^ grafting apple-trees in the month of 
January, and then putting tbem away in his 
eave, to be brought out and planted in Apfil^f 
I have seen this; and my opinion is, that the 
work may be done at any time between Oc- 
tober and May : nay, I am not sur6, that it may 
not be done al! the summer long. The cuttings 
too, may. betaken off, and put on directly ; and* 
^e soonet the better ; but, in the winter montfillA 
they wilt Keep good off tbe tree for seTOrat 
mon^s 

* 

^2. SnrOCKS must be of different agee 
and sizes in different cases ; and even the propa- 
gation of the stocks themselves is not to be orer- 
looked. Stodcs are formed out of gnokers^ op 
raised from the seed; and the latter is by far 
the ben ; for suckers produce suckers, and do 
net grew to a handsome stem, or trunk. €r€th9 
are generally the stocks for Apple-grafts, and 
Phtms for Pears, Peodhes, Nectarines, and 
Aprieotft. However, we ^lall speak of the 
sorf\» of Slocksy suits^le to each sort of fruits 
tree by and by : at present' we have to speak of 
tsbPukinj^^ff Sk>ok§. K IhJt atecka be ti^ be of 
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liiade here, which have a general application, 
relative to the kinds of stocks. — It is supposed 
by some prisons, that the nature of the stock 
affects the nature of the fruit; that is to say, 
that the fruit growing on branches, proceeding 
from a bud, or a graft, partakes, more or less of 
the flavour of the fruit which would have grown 
on ike stoch, if the stock had been suffered to 
grow to a tree and to bear fruit. This is Mr. 
Maiishall's notion. But, how erroneous it is 
must be manifest to every one when he reflects, 
that the stock for the pear tree is frequently the 
^hite-thorn. Can a pear partake of the nature 
of the haw, which grows upon the thorn, and 
which is a stone-fruit too ? If this notion were 
correct, there could be hardly a single apple- 
orchard in all England : for, they graft upon 
crab'Stocks ; and, of course, all the apples, in 
flie course of years, would become crabs. Apri- 
cots and Peaches are, in England, always put on 
plam-stocks ; yet, after centuries of this practice, 
tbciy do not become plums. If the fruit of the 
graft partake of the nature of the stock, why 
not the wood and leaves ? Yet, is it not visible 
to all eyes, that neither ever does so partake ? — 
This, then, like the carrying df the farina from 
the male to the female flower is a mere whim, or 
dream. The bud, or graft, retains its own na- 
ture, wholly unchanged by the stock ; and, all that 
is /^f consequence, as to the kind of stock, is, whe- 
ther it be such as will last long and supply the tree 
with a suitable quantity of wood. This is a mat- 
ter of great importance ; for, though peach will 
grow on peachy ^Lud apple on apple, the trees are 
not nearly so vigorous and durable as if the peach- 
were' put on the p/um and the apple on the crab. 
In 1800, I sent several trees from England to 



*' may be suffered to grow io •ummer*. fts they 
^* help to shmde the plants and to keep the 
^ ground cool,** Mercy oo thia Gentleman't 
readers 1 Mr. Marshall had not read' Tuix.; iif 
he had, he nerer would have wr'tten thi» vers 
erroneous sentence. It is the root of the. weed 
that does the mischief. Let there he a red. ot 
ground w^ll set with even '' smaii wcedg,''* ancl 
another rod /^^ weeded. Let them af^oiB eacb 
other. Go^. aiterld or 20 days of dry weathet $ 
examine the two ; and you wUl find the weedlete 
ground moist and fresh, while the other is dry at 
dust to a ibot deep. The root of the weed SMcfai 
up every particle of moisture. What prei^ 
things they are, then, to keep seedling tnsM 
C09l / — To proceed: these se^Hngan if veH 
managed, will be eight inches high^ and soma 
higher, at the end of the first summer. Thst 
next spring they shodd be taken up> or^'thiv 
may be done in the fall. They sbeuLd bei 
planted in rows, four feet apart,, to give roomti^ 
turn about amongst them ; and at twe. (ectiapaii 
in the rows, if intended to be grafted or bu^ed 
without being again removed. If intended t» 
be again removed,> before grafting or buddiog« 
they may be put at a Coot apart. They should 
be kept clean by hoeing between ibein,.ai}d ibe 
ground between them should he dug ia thtifaU^ 
but not at any other season of the yeair;--^The 
plants will grow fast or slewly aoGosdiog te thm 
«oil and management ; and, he wha luiewa l^iw 
to bud or to graft, will know when tbastoqb it 
arrived at the proper size (or each purpose***^ 
To speak of the kind of ^ecks, roost spitaMe 
to the difilerent kinda ef Aniit-trees/ ia reses¥f4 
tin we come to apeak of the trees tli^m* 
iielvea ; b«l there are sena 9ena<|£s> t«i« k4 
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made here, which have a general application, 
relative to the kinds of stocks. — It is supposed 
by some peisons, that the nature of the stock 
affects the nature of the fruit ; that is to say, 
that the fruit growing on branches, proceeding 
from a hvdy or a grafts partakes, more or less of 
the flavour of the fruit which would have grown 
on the stocks if the stock had been suffered to 
grow to a tree and to bear fruit. This is Mr. 
Maiishall's notion. But, how erroneous it is 
must be manifest to every one when he reflects, 
that the stock for the pear tree is frequently the 
^hite-thorn. Can a pear partake of the nature 
of the haw, which grows upon the thorn, and 
which is a stone-fruit too ? If this notion were 
correct, there could be hardly a single apple- 
orchard in all England : for, they graft upon 
crab'Stocks ; and, of course, all the apples, in 
the course of years, would become crabs. Apri- 
cots and Peaches are, in England, always put on 
plam-stocks ; yet, after centuries of this practice, 
they do not become plums. If the fruit of the 
graft partake of the nature of the stock, why 
not the wood and leaves ? Yet, is it not visible 
to all eyes, that neither ever does so partake ? — 
This, then, like the carrying df the farina from 
the mal^ to the female flower is a mere whim, or 
dream. The bud, or graft, retains its own na- 
ture, wholly unchanged by the stock ; and, all that 
is j^f consequence, as to the kind of stock, is, whe- 
ther it be such as will last long and supply the tree 
with a suitable quantity of wood. This is a mat- 
ter of great importance ; for, though peach will 
grow on peach, andopjo^e on apple, the trees are 
not nearly so vigorous and durable as if the peach- 
were put on the plum and the apple on the crab. 
In 1800, I fent several trees from England to 
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Messrs. Jamf s and Thomas Paul, at Busleton, 
ill Pennsylvania. There was a Nectarine amongst 
these. It is well kopwn, that, in 1817, there had 
been so great a mortality in the peach orchfirds, 
that they had become almost wholly extinct. At 
BusletoQ there had been as great a mortality as 
in any other part. Yet I, that year, saw the 
Nectarine tree large, sound in every part, fine 
h,ti<dL flourishing. It is very well known, that the 
peach trees here are very «Aorf-/iWcf. • Six, seven, 
or eight years, seem to be the duration of their life. 
This Nectarine had stood seventeen years, and was 
likely, to stand twice as long yet to come. It is 
now growing in the garden of the late Mr. James 
Paul, in Lower Dublin Township ; and there any 
one may see it. — It is clear to me, therefore, that 
the short life of the peach-orchards is owing to the 
stock being peach. No small part of the peach- 
trees are raised /ram the stone. Nothing is more 
frequent than to see a farmer, or his wife, when 
he or she has eaten a good peach, go and 
make a little hole andpu^ the stone in the ground, 
in order to have a peach tree of the same %ort f 
Not considering, that the stone never, except by 
mere accident , produces fruit of the same quality 
as that within which it was contained, any more 
than the seed of a carnation produces flowers like 
those from which they proceeded. — The peaches 
HI America are, when budded, put on peach' 
stocks : and this, I think, is the cause of theilr 
swift decay. They should be put ob plum'Stocks ; 
for, to what other cause are we tot ascribe the 
long-life and vigorous state of the Nectarine at 
Mr. Paul's ! The plum is a closer and harder 
wood than the peach. The peach-trees are de- 
atroyed by a worm, or, rather, a sort o{ maggot, 
thMX eatiintolAe bark^t ike iltem» Tii6 insects 



ie >iiOt itke dte i^^um bark; rand, bradet, ;tbe 
i^«i .it A mere Aivr% aod -iiif troiu tree ihan^lhe 
l^cli, awdy robservQ, U itJkMfueDtly,, «nd moat 
CMqii0nil|r> ^tke fe^bleaiesft, or sickliaeM, of Ui» 
tme that ohmIm ike fiM#c!^, ^kod Jiot the insejcls 
Ihat greater the ;faebl6neai a^d moklweu Thorn 
are t^iouaaads of , peach trees m England and 
JStmace that ate fifty ymip^ okt^ and that ar^e «lttl 
in Tigpotoos -fniiiifuliiess. There is a good deal in 
dSbtale, tu be Mre ; hut^ I am cenvincad, that 
tlier« isaigpneat deal in the Wo«A>^~BeforeI ^pi^ 
Ikeaubjeet of slocks, let me beg the reader Rav/tr(> 
if he can avoid it* • to make use of suckers, i^an^* 
tkmlarly for an app/e or pear^orchavd^ ^Mdl 
almost necessarily is to become pastare. Siaajka 
fornied ottt of smcken produce suckers ; Aad, ,if 
thei^TQandi^mainm grass for « few ^^ears, theve 
4iill arise a yount/ woodM over the ground ; ^aod 
ihts-nvKKxl, if not torn qp by the ploti^, 4vijl«.io,a 
tAkori time f destfvy ike trees, and will in^stilUoip 
little*' deprive thera of their fruitfulness. B#sidaa 
thiSf suckers, being originaliy •(u?crM«nc#«9 jmmI 
wisnatwrtdly vigenous^ make vood ioo fast^ 
make ioo much wood; and> where ihifl is Aha 
«aaa» the fruit is scanty in quantity. *' Haate 
'* makes waste^' in most cases; but, perhap<i» m 
ffiolhing so much as in the use of suckens rfts 
•tooks. By waiting a year^loa^r and beatewi#g 
•a iittlecare, you obtain seedling stocks ; aodf 
fedUy» if -a man has not the trifling fior- 
tion of fiatienee and industry that is hero'M- 
quired, he is unworthy of tihe .good Stmt 
mxA tlie ilbundant crops, which, with .proiMr 
.mataagemtnt, are suee^ .ia .this country, to bd'jihe 
fttwavd ofohU pains^-^Look at £ngIaAid, in fhe 
.ipring ^ Hbara you jaee £ruil trees ^f ^ ^soms 
(:cwevcitatfirA MN«^aBdrAomcaU<if«IAhei»^8oma- 
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times comes, at last, not a single frait. ' Here, 
in this favoured country, to count the blossoms is 
jto count the fruit 1 The way to show our grati- 
tude to God for such a blessing, is, to act well 
our f)art in turning the blessing to the best 
account. 



PLANXma 



1* 

. 283. I am not to speak here of the situatioa 
for planting, of the aspect, of. the nature of th# 
soil, of the preparation of the Soil; for these 
have all been described in Chapter 1, Parai- 
graph 20, save and except, that, for trees, the 
ground should be prepared as directed for Aspa^ 
ragWf which see in its Alphabetical place, in 
Chapter IV. 

284. Before the reader proceed further, he 
stiould read very attentivejy what is said of /rant- 
planting generallyy in Chapter III, Paragraph 
109 and onwards. He will there perceive the 
absolute necessity of the ground, to be planted 
in, being made perfectly ^ne, and that no clods, 
gveki or small, ought to be tumbled in about the 
roots. This is so capital a point, that I must 
request the reader to pay particular attention to 
it. To remove a tree, though young, is an ope- 
ration that puts the vegetative faculties to a severe 
test; and, therefore, every thing should be 
done to render the shock as little injurious as 
possible. 



285. The tree to be planted should be a9ywn0 
as circumstances will allow. The i€ai9n is just 

R 



amit the hth^ Vet^a peOdii^, 6r; ^i etittv a$ 
pfOMHfik tktspririg. Th6 gtomd beihg pre 

RtiHt ktid the tree tfitken up, prune the rootit 
A ii tfitttp knffe so as to huve tione more than 
dlM>tit d fodt lo^; dnd, if any hlive beeti torA 
off nearer to the stem, prune the part, so that 
no bruizes or ragged parts remain. Cut off all the 
fibres close to the roots ; for, they never live, 
and they mouldy and do great injury. If cut 
off, their place is supplied by other fibres more 
fitickly. Dig the hol^ \6 phnt in three timet as 
ir^e, ^d dix inches deeper, than the roots 
itotullly need as ntere rooiK. And now, bended 
the fiiie earth generally, have sortie good mould 
iifhd* Lay some of this six inches deep at the 
bottom of the hd«. Pktee th^ roots upon this 
iHF their natural oi^^r, and hold the tree perf^tly 
upright, while you put more sifted earth on the 
roots. Sway the tree backward and forward a 
Kttle, and give it a gentle Kft and shake, so that 
the fine earth inay find its way aniongst the rootd 
Uttd leave not the smallest cavity. Every root 
tfhould be closely touched by the earth in every 
-phti. When you have covered all the roots with 
the sifted earthy and have seen that your tree 
Mnds jadt^s high with regard to the level of the 
ground as it did in the place where it before stood, 
allowing about 3 inches for sinkings fill up the 
rest of the hole with the common earth of the 
plat, and when you have about half filled it, tread 
the earth that you put in, but not very hard. 
Put on the rest of the earth, and leave the sur- 
face perfectly smooth. Do not water hy atiy 
means. Water, poured on, in this case, sinks 
rapidly down, and makes cavities amongst the 
h>ot^i L^ts in air. Mould and canker follow ; 
And gteiit itfjury is done. 



3aQ« Vtho Ue^ be planted inihB fil^ wsonr 
^<^e )^ h^gim |o be yeUows thai is to aay^'itt 
Pictdb^r 4arly,i!t will have stjriiok out new Joota 
y^ lybe l/dngib Qf some inches before the winter sajUi 
in. , 4pd this is certainly the best time for dotny 
the busio^Sfls. But, tnindi, tlie roots should be o«< 
(jfgrmmi as short a time as possible ; and should 
by no D^eaps be permitted to get driff if you can 
%yoid it ; for^ though some trees will Hve after 
having been a long while out of ground, the 
fhorter the time out of ground the sooner lb* 
roots strike ; and, if the roots should get dry h^ 
fore |)laDting, they ought to be soaked in water^ 
raiu or' pond, for half a day before the ti^ b^ 
planted. 

28T. If the tree be for an orchard it must beF 
five or six feet high, unless cattle are to be kept 
out for two or three years. And, in \]m ease, the 
head of the tree must be pruned short, to prevent 
it from swaying about from the force of the winl^ 
^ven when pruned, it will be exposed to iMi 
loosened by this cause, and must be kept steady 
by a stake ; but, it must not be fastened to "m 
stake, until rain has come to settle the ground j 
for, such fastening would prevent it from nnkiit^ 
with the earth. The earth would sink from it, 
and leave cavities about the roots. 

288. When the ireefi aoe Mhimrtf they will re- 
quire no stakes. They may be planted the se- 
cond year after budding, and the first after gnTft- 
ing ; and these are the best times, if planted iti 
the fall, the tree should be shortened very early 
in the spring, and in such a way as to answer A^ 
ends to be pointed oat, more partiodiBafy whMl 
•re /cone to apeak of pruning* 

r2 
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289. If you plant in the spring, it should be as 
early as the ground will bear moving ; only, bear 
10 mindy that the ground must always be dry at 
Urn when you plant. In this case, the new roots 
ynW, strike oat almost immediafely ; and as soon 
as the buds begin to str«//, shorten the head of the 
tfee. After a spring-planting, it may be neces- 
sary to guard against drought ; and the best pro- 
tection is the laying of small stones of any sort 
round the tree, so as to corer the area of a circle 
of three feet in diameter, of which circle the stem 
oC the tree is the centre. This will keep the 
ground txfoler than any thing else that you can 
put upon it. ^ 

290. As to the distances^ at which trees ovght 
to be plapted, that must depend on the sort of 
tree,^ and on other circumstances. It will be seen 
by looking at the plan of the garden (Plate 1), 
Ihat I make provision for 70 trees, and for a row 
of grape vines extending the length of two of the 
plst&i The trees will have a space of 14 feet 
square each. But, in orcharda, the distances for 
apples and pears must be much greater ; other^ 
wise the trees will soon run their branches into> 
and injure, each other. 



CULTIVATION. 



.. 291. The Cukivatton of fruit trees divides 
itself into two distinct parts ; the management ol 
^e tree itself, which consists of pinning and 
Ufing i and the management of the ground where 
IM trees grow, which consists of digging, hoeing 
and manuring. The management of the trea 
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itpelf diffecf with the sort of tree ; ^iid> thenn 
fore, I shfiU treat of t^e RiaQagemeoi of leach 
fiMri under its own particular name. But ifie 
management of the ground where treeli gcyQ:w in 
the same in the case of all the larger trees ; and, 
for that reason I shall here give directions con- 
cerning it. 

292. In the first place, the ground is always 
\o be kept clear o^ weeds ; for, whatever tbe|P 
take is just so much taken from the fruit, eitiM 
. in quantity, or in quality, or in both. It istriie» 
that i^ery fine orchards have grass covering ail 
the ground beneath the trees ; but, these orchards 
would be still^ner if the ground were kept dear 
from all plants whatever except the trees. Such 
^ piece of ground is> at once, an Orchard and a 
Pasture : what is lost one way is, ptobably, 
gained the other. But, if we come to fine and 
choice fiults, there can be nothing that can grow 
beneath to balance against the injury done t» 
the trees. 

29d. The roots of trees go deep ; but, the 
principal part of their nourishment comes from 
the top-soil. The ground should be loose to n 
good depth, which is the certain cause of constant 
^ moisture ; but trees draw downwards as well as up* 
wards, and draw more nourishment in the former 
than in the latter direction. Vineyards^ asTuLL 
observes, must always be iUledi in some way or 
other; or they will produce nothing of vsdue. 
He adds, that Mr. Evelyn says, that '^ whea 
*^ the noil, wherein fruit-trees ai:e planted^ |t 
*^ constantly kept in tillage, they grow up to 9k^ 
** Orchard in half the time, they would do^ if 
** Ijie AoH werefiQt tilled." Therefore, til^fs is 
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oieful ; but, it were better, that there were liHage 
wiifaout under crops ; for these crops take awfeiy 
a great part of the strength that the manure and 
tillage bring^r 

« 

294* Now, then^i as to the trees in my garden; 
they are to be choice peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
plums, cherries, and grape vines, with a very 
few apples and pears. The sorts will be men- 
tioned hereafter in f he Alpl|abetical list ; but, the 
tillage for all except the gretpe-vinex, is the same; 
and the nature of that exception will be particu- 
larly stated under the name of grape, 

295. It was observed before, that the ground 
is always to be kept clear of ueeds. From 
the spring to the fall frequent hoeing all the 
ground over, not only to keep away weeds 
but to keep the ground moist in hot and 
dry weather, taking care never to hoe but 
when the ground is dry at top. This hoeing 
should not go deeper than four or five inches ; 
fdr, there is a great difierenee between trees and 
herbaceous plants as to the renewal of their roots 
respectively. Cut off the lateral roots of a cab-* 
bage, or a turnip, of a wheat or a rye or an 
Indian-corn plant, and new roofs, from the parts 
that remain, come out in 12 hours, and the ope- 
ration, by multiplying the mouths of the feeders 
of the plant, gives it additional force. But, thd 
roots of a tree consist of wood, more or less hard : 
they do not quickly renew themselves : they are 
of a permanent nature : and they must not" be 
much mutilated during the time that th^ sap is in 
the flow. 

296. Therefore/ the ploughing beiw^n trees 
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OT the digging between trees ought to take 
placo only t» the fallf which gives time for 9 re- 
newal, or new supply, of roots before the sap 
be again in motion. For this reason, if cro][)s 
be grown under trees in orchards, they should be 
of wheat, rye, winter-barley, or of something 
that does not demand a ploughing of the ground 
in the spring. In the garden, dig the ground well 
4lid clean, with a fork, late in November. '-- Go 
close to the stems of the trees; but do not bruize 
the large roots. Glean and clear all well close 
round the stem« Make the ground smooth just 
there. Ascertain whether there be insects there 
of any sort. And, if there be, take care to de- 
stroy them. Pull, or scrape, off ail rough bark 
at the bottom of the stem. If you even peel off 
the outside bark a foot or two up, in case there be 
iasects, it will be the better. Wash the stems 
with water, ' in which tobacco has been soaked ;' 
and do this, whether you find insects or not. 
Put the tobacco into hot water, and let it sciak 
24 hours, before you use the water. This wiU 
destroy, or drivQ away, all insects. 

297* Butj though, for the purpose of removin|f 
all harbour for insects, you make theground'smooth 
just round the stem of the tree, let the rest ot 
the ground lay as rough as you can; for the 
rougher it lies the more will it be broken by the 
firost, which is a great en richer of all land. When 
the spring comes, and the ground is dry at the 
top, give the whole of the ground a good deep 
hoeing, which will make it level and smooth 
enough. Then go on again hoeing throughout 
4he summer, and watching well all attempts of iiH 
sects on the stems and bark of the trees. 
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fi98. IHctea^es of trees are varioiM in theirldnd; 
•bat, mne times out of ten they proeeed from the 
^root. Insects are much more frequently au effitct 
<tkan a' eau€e. If the disease proceed from 6iigkt, 
ibere is no prevention, except thafwhich is sug^ 
jgested by the fact, that feeble and sickly trees are 
ifirequently blighted when healthy ones are noi ; 
tbut> when the insects come, they add greatly to th6 
-evil. They are generally produced by the dis- 
.^ase, as maggots are by putrefactk>n. The aiUs 
•re the only active insect for which there is not a 
«ure ; and I know of no means of destroying 
4iiem, but finding out their nests and pouring 
-boiling water on them. A line dipped in tar tied 
iXMUid the stem, will keep them from climbing 
thetree; but they are still aliv^. As to the diminu- 
tive creatures that appear as specks in the bark; 
4he best, and, perhaps, the only remedy against 
<tfae speciesof disease of which they are the symp- 
tom, -consists of good plants, good planting ahd 
good tSlage. When orchards are seized with 
diseases that pervade the whole of the trees, or 
nearly the whole, the best way is to cut them 
down : they are more plague than profit, and, aa 
Jong as they exist, they are .a source of nothing 
;but constantly-returning disappointment and 
mortification. However^ as there are piersQM 
who have a delight in quackery, who are nemer 
$o happy as when they have some specific to app. 
ply, aod to whom rosy cheeks and ruby lips are 
almost an eye-aore, it is, perhaps, fortunate, 
that tlvd vegetable world presents them with pa* 
tienti; and thus, even m the cotton-blight or 
canker, we see an evil, which we may he led tf> 
Wpe in pot Altogiether unaccompanied with good.. 
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LIST OF FRUITS; 

299. Having, in the former part« of- thiii 
Chapter, treated of .^be propagation, plantings 
and cultivation of all fruit trees (the grape vine 
only excepted) it would remain for/ me merely 
to give a List of the several fruits; to speak of 
the different sorts of each ; and of the mode of 
preserving them ; but the stocks and prtming vary^ 
in some cases ; and, therefore, as I go along, I shsdl 
have to speak of them. Before, however, I. enter 
on this Alphabetical List| let me observe, that only 
a part of the fruits mentioned in it are proposed to 
be raised inthe garden :Sind that the 70 trees, shown 
in the Plate I, are intended to mieirk the paces, 
and, in some degree, the form, of 6 Apple trees, 
6 Apricots, 6 Cherries, 6 Nectarines, 30 Peaches, 
6 Pears, and 10 Plums ; andj that the trelises, 
on the Southern sides of Plats, No. 8 and 0, are 
intended to mark the places for 4 Grape- Vines, 
there being another Plate to explain more fully 
the object and dimensions of this trelis work. 

300. APPLE. — Apples are usually grafted 
on wah'Stocks (See Paragraph 281) ; but, when 
you do not want the trees to grow tall and. large, 
it is better to vatse stocks from the seed of some 
Apple not much given to produca large wood. 
Perhaps the Fall-Pippin seed may be as good 
C8 any. When you have planted the tree, as di- 
rected in Paragraphs 283 to 269, and when the 
time comes for shortening the head, cut it off so 
as to leave only five or six joints or buds. >: ^hese 
will send out shoots^ which will become timb9. 
The tree will be what they call, \i^ IShglamd^. a 
dwarf itandard; and, of Ihu descri^tioti are 4o, 
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well as the peacb, and the gieen fruit, when 
the size of a hichory-nut, makes a very good 
tart* When ripe, 'or nearly ripe, it makes a 
better pie than the peach ; and the tree, when 
well raised, planted, and cultivated, will last a 
century. — Apricots are budded or grafted upon 
plum stocks, or upon stocks raised from Apricdt- 
stones. They do not bear so soon as the peach 
by one iyear. For the pruning of, them see 
Peach. — There are many sorts df Apricots , 
some come earlier, some are larger, and some 
finer than others. It may be sufficient to name 
the Brussels, the Moore-Park, and the Turksy, 
The first carries most fruit as to number; but, 
the others are larger and of finer flavour. Per- 
haps two trees of each of these sorts would be 
the most judicious selection. I have heard, that 
the Apricot does not do in this country ! That is 
to say, I suppose, it will not doofitsownaeeordy 
like a peach by having the stone Jlung upon the 
ground, which it certainly will not ; and it is very 
much to be commended for refusing to do in this 
way. But, properly managed, I know it will 
dOf for I never tasted finer Apricots than I have in 
America; and, indeed, who ^an believe that it 
will not do in a country, where there ai'e no 
blights of fruit trees worth speaking of, and 
where melons ripen to such perfection in the 
natural ground ai)d almost without care? 

302.^ BARBERRY.— this fruit is well 
known. . The tree, or shrub, on which it grows 
is raised from the seed, or from suckers, or layers. 
Its place ought to be in the Sontfi Border; for, the 
hot sun is rather against its fruit growing large. 

303. CHERRY.— Cherries are budded or 



gcafted uf on stock* raifled fi^ooi^^beflnTw&tiMiet fof 
aoysort. If you want the tte&t»U asd large, 
thie< stock should come from- the small black 
cherry tree that grows wild in the woods. li 
you want it dwarfs sow the stones of a morello or 
9LMay-'duke. The sorts of cfaeriies^are yeir UQ- 
merous ; but, the six trees for my garden snovUt 
be, a May^cherryf a May^duke^ a black-hearty a 
white^eart, and tt&o higeroons. The four former 
are well known in America, but I ncTer saw but 
two trees of the last, and those I sent from £i^ 
l^nd to Busleton, in Pennsylvania, in the year 
1800. They are now growing there, in the 
gardens of the two Messrs. Paul's. Cuttingi 
from them have been carried and used as grafl» 
all round the country. During the few da^m 
that I was at Mr. James Paul's, in 1817,seTeral 
persons came for grafts : so that these tree» 
must be pretty famous. The fruit is large, thin 
skinned, small stone, and fine colour and flavour^ 
and the tree grows freely and in beautiful form. 
— For Pruning see Peach. — To preserve cher- 
ries gather them without bruizing ; take off the 
tails; lay them in the sun on dry deal boards; 
when quite dry put them.by in bags in a dry 
place. They form a variety in the tart-making 
way, 

304. CHESNUT.— This is' an inhabitant ot 
the woods ; and, as to its fruit I have only to 
say, that the American is as mqch better than the 
Spanish ai the tree is a finer tree. — To preserve 
chesnuts, so as to have tl.em to sow in the spring, 
or to eat through the v; inter, you must put them 
into a box, or barrel, mixed with, and covered 
over by, fine dry sand. If there be maggots in 
any of the chesnuts, they will work up through 
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the sand, to get to air; and^ thus, you have your 
chesnuts sweet and sound and fresh. To know 
whether chesnuts will ^rou?, toss them into waten 
If they iwim, they will not grow. 

305. CRANBERRY.— This is one of th& 
best fruits in4he world. All farts sink out of. 
sights in point of merit, when compared with that 
ma4je of the American Cranberry. There is a 
little dark red thing, about as^ big as a' large 
pea, sent to England from the North of Europe, 
and is called a Cranberry ; but, it does not re-, 
semble the American in taste any more than in 
bulk. — It is well known that this valuable fruit is, 
in many parts of this country, spread ovei^ the 
low lands in great profusion ; and that the mere 
gathering of it is all that bountiful nature requires 
at our hands.— 'This fruit is preserved all the 
year, by stewing and putting into jars, and when 
taken thence is better than currant jelly. The 
fruit, in its whole state, laid in a heap, in a dry 
room, will keep sound and perfectly good for 
six months. It will freeze and thaw and freeze 
and thaw again without receiving * any injury. 
It may, if you choose, be kept in water all the 
while, without any injury. I received a baerrei 
in England, mixed with water, as good and as 
fresh as I ever tasted at New York or Phila-^^ 
delphia. 

306. CURRANT.—There are red, white and 
Hacky all well known. Some persona like one 
best, and some another. The propagation and 
cultivation of all the sorts are the same. The 
currant tree is propagated froii. cuf tings ; and. 
the cuttings are treated as has. been seen in Para- 
graph 275. When the tree has stood two yaara 
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in the Nursery^ plant it where it is to stand ; arid 
take care that it has oi\lj one stem. Let no 
limbs, come put to grow nearer than six inches of 
the ground. Prune the tree every year. Keep 
,it thin of wood. Keep the middle open and the 
limbs extended ; and when these get to about 
three feet in length, cut off, every winter, all the 
ioMt yearns shoots. If you do not attend to this, 
tike tree will be nothing but a great bunch of 
twigs> and you will have very little fruit. Cul- 
tivate" and manure the ground as for other fruit 
trees. See Paragraphs. 289 to 296. In this 
country the currant requires shade in summer. 
If pxposed to. the full sun, the fruit is apt to 
become too sour. Plant it, therefore, in the 
South Border. 

307. FIG.-— There are several sorts of Figs, 
but all would ripen in this country. The only 
difficulty must be to protect the trees in winter^ 
which can hardly be done without covering pretty 
closely. Figs are raised either from cuttings or 
layers y which are treated as other cuttings and 
layers are. See Paragraphs 275 and 277. The 
fig is a mawkish thing at best ; and, amongst 
such quantities of fine fruit as this country pro* 
duces, it cau, from mere curiosity only be 
thought worth raising lat all, and especiaUy at 
great trouble.. 

308. FILBERD.— This is a sort of Nut, 
oblong in shape, ^^ery thin in the shell, and in 
flavour as much superior to the common nut as 
a Water-melon is to a pumpkin. The American 
nut tree is a dtc;<ii/ shrub. The Filberd is a tall 
one, and will, under, favourable circumstances, 
reach the height of thirty fe^. I never saw aoy 
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FHberd trees in this country, except tliose that I 

vent from England in 180O. They were six m 

number, and they are now growing in 'the 

garden of the late Mr. Jamjbs Paul, 6f Lower 

Dublin Township, in Philadelphia county. - 1 

miw them in 1817, when they were, I i^tUd 

suppose, about 20 feet high. They had akrays 

borne, I was told, very large quantities, nef^r 

failing. Perhaps ^ve or six bushete "a year, 

mea^red in the husk, a produce very '96ldom 

witnessed in EIngland ; so that, there ts^no'^oubt 

that the climate is ei^tremely faTourslble to them. 

Indeed to what, that is good for man, is it not 

favourable? — The Filberd is propagated 'ftom 

layersy or from suckers, of which latter it seitds 

forth great abundance. The layei«s -are treated 

like other layers (See Paragraph 276), and 

they very soon become trees. The suckers ^re 

also treated like other suckers. (See* Paragraph 

277); but, layersarepreferable, for the reasons 

before stated.'— Tliis tree oannot be propag«te^ 

itom seed to hes^T Fiiherds, The seed, ifvitown, 

will produce tress; but, those trees will bear poor 

thick-shelled nuts, except it be by mere aedieient. 

It is useful to know how to pre^^rve the iVuit ; for 

it is very pleasant to have it all the wiiiter long. 

Always let the filberds hang en the tree' till quite 

ripe, and that is ascertained by their coming out 

of the husk without any effort. They are then 

6roum, and the butt ends of them white. Lay 

them in the sun for a day to dry ; then putthem 

in a box, or jar, or barrel, with very fine dry 

sand. Four times as much sand as filberds, and 

put them in any dry place. Here they will keep 

well till April or May; and, perhaps, longer. 

This is better a great deal than putting them, 

as they do in England, into jarff, and the jars into 
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a oellar ; for if they do not mould in that litaatioii, 
they lose much of their sweetness in a few 
months.— The burning sun is apt to scprch up 
the leaves of the Filberd tree. I- would, there- 
fore, plant a row of thetn as near as possible to 
tho South fence. Ten trees at eight fe'et a part 
might be enough. — The Filberd will do very 
well under die shade of lofty trees, if those trees 
de not stand too thick. And it is by no means 
an ugly shrub, while the wood of it is, as well as 
the nut wood, which is, in England, called hazle^ 
and is a very good wood. In the oak-woods 
there, hazle is very frequently the underwood ; 
and it makes small hoops, and i« applied to various 
other purposes. — I cannot dismiss this article 
without exhorting the American- farmer to provide 
himself with some of this sort of tree, which, 
when small, is easily conveyed to any distance in 
winter, and got ready to plant out in the 
spring. Those that are growing at Mr. Paul's 
were dug up» in England, in January, shipped 
to New York, carried on the top of the stage, 
in the deftd Qf winter to Busleton, kept in 
a cellar till spring, and then planted out. 
These were the first -trees of the kind, as far as 
1 have been able to learo, that ever found their 
way to this country. I hear that Mr. Stephen 
GfiRRARD takes to himself the act of first intro- 
duction, from France. But, I must deny him 
this. He, I am told, brought his trees several 
years later than I sent mine. 

809. GOOSEBERRY.— Various are the 
sorts, and no one that is not good. The shrub is 

ropagated . precisely like that of the currant, 
cannot tell . the caQse that it is so little ciilti* 
vated in America. 1 should think (tbougli 
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l.«in by iio:meaiifl sure of ihe fact) that it woiilcl 
^vejrj welluoder the .»hade of a SoiUhlFeoce. 
.I^owetery as Car as the fruit is useful in its 
jUreen akAto, for tarts, the^i^^^ supplies its 
,plaee very well. The- fruit is excellent when 
^wdl raised* They have gooseberries in £ng- 
.laod nearly as large as pigeon's' eggs, and the 
.cr<^stbat the trees bear are prodigious. 
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310. ORAPE* — ^Thifl is a very important 

artiele ; and, before I proceed to treat of the 

Toltare of the grape-vine I must notice the 

'Bflteiushing circumstance, that that culture 

•^ilhoold be almost wholly unknown in this conutry 

of jffM >tfn* I hare asked the reason of this, 

'ieeing that the fruit is so good, the crop so cer» 

tain, and the culture so easy. . The only answer 

-that I have received is, that the rose^bug destroys 

*'the fruit* Now, this I know, that I had a 

•grape vine in my court-yard at Philadelphia; 

that it bore nothing the first year; that I made 

«n arched 'trelis for it to run over; and that I 

liad hundreds of pounds of fine jgrapes hanging 

^own in 4argo bunches. Yes, f am told, but 

ithis was in a city; and amongst houses , and 

'iA^re the g^rapesdo very well. Then, 1799, 1 

'saw, at Spring 'Mills, en the banks ^f tift 

8hu^kilU in Pennsylvania, the Vineyard of Mr. 

-Le Octc, which covered about two acres of ground^ 

;and the 'vines of which were loaded with fine 

-grapes of, at least twenty different sorts. The 

vineyard was en the side of a little hill ; on the 

top of the hill was a corn-field, and in the front of 

it, across a little valley, and on the side of another 

litMe hill,' was a wood of lofty trees; the country 

in general, being very much covered with woods. 

Mr. Lb Gau made wine from this Vineyard. ThiB 

vines were* planted at about four feet apart, grew 

upright, and were tied to sticks about five feet 

high, after the manner of some, at least, of the 

vineyards of France.— Now, are not these facts 

-alone decisive in the negative of the proposition, 

that there is a generally prevalent obstacle to the 

growing of grapes in this country ?— Mr. Hulms, ' 

in bis Joonud to the West (See my Year's Resi- 

denee. Paragraph 892), gives an account of the 
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Vineyards and of the wine made, at V bvay, on 
the Ohio. He says, that, that year, about yfve 
thousand gallons of wioe were made ; and, he ob* 
serves, what more can be wanted for the graper- 
vine, than rich land aifd hot «u9t.— Besides, is act 
the grape-vine a native here ? -There are many 
different sorts of grapes, that grow in the woodi» 
climb the trees, cover some of them over, and bear 
and ripen their fruit. How often do we meet with 
a vine, in the autumn, with grapes, called chicken 
grapes, hanging on it from every though of aa 
oak or some oUier timber-tree !'' This grape re-- 
sembles, 'as nearly as possible, what is, in £ng- - 
land, called the Bldch Cluster ; and, unquestion- 
ably only wants cultivation to give it as good a 
flavour. Does the Rose Bug prevent these vinea 
from bearing, or from ripening their fruit?— 
^Taking it for granted, then, that this obstacle is 
imaginary, rather than real, I shall now proceed 
to 'speak of the propagation and cultivation of 
the grape-^vine-in the open ground of a garden tj 
and, in doing this, I shall have frequently to re- 
fer to Platb III. — The grape-vine is raised from 
cuttings, or from layers. As to the first, you cut 
off, as early as the ground is open in the spring, 
a piece of the last'-year^s wood ; 4hat is to say, a 
piece of a shoot, which grew during the last 
summer. ''iThis cutting should, if convenient, 
have an inch or two of the.former year's wood at 
the bottom of of it ; but, this is by no means ab- 
solutely necessary. The cutting should have 
Jour or Jive buds or joints. Make Uie ground rich, 
move it deep, and make it fine. Then put in the 
cutting with a setting-stick, leaving only two 
buds, or joints, above ground; fasten the cutting 
well in the ground ; and« then, as to keeping 
it cool and moisti see cuttings^ in Para- 
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graph 275.-— £ayer« from grape-vines are oo« 
tained with great ease. You bare only to 
lay a ihoot, or limby however young or old, 
upon the grounds and cover any part of ' it 
with Earthy it will strike out roots the^rst sum«» 
mer, and will become a vine, to be carried and 
planted in any other place. But, observe, vines 
do not transplant well. For this reason, both 
cuttings and layers, if intended to be removed^ 
are usually «6f, or layed^ in jflower^pots, out of 
which they are turned, with the ball of earth 
aiong with them, into the earth where they are 
intended to grow and produce their fruit.-— I 
have now to speak more particularly of the vinet 
for my garden. Plate I. represents, or, at 
least, I mean it to represent, on the south side 
of the Plata No. 8 and No. 9, two trelis works 
for vines. These are to be Hve feet high, and 
are to consist of two rows of little upright bars 
two inches and a half by two inches, put two 
feet into the ground, and made of Locust^ and 
then they will, as you well know, last for ever^ 
without paint and without any kind of trouble.—- 
Now, then, bear in mind, that eech of these 
Plats*. is, from East to West, 70 feet long. 
Each will, therefore, take, four vines, allowing 
to each vine, an extent of 16 feet, and some- 
thing more for overrunning branches.*-Look, 
now, at Platb Hi, which exhibits, in all its 
dimensions,'' i^ cutting become a plant, Fig. I. 
The first year of its being a vine after the leaves 
are off and before pruning y Fig.>2. The same 
year's vine pruned in winter, Fig. 3. HThe vine, 
in the pext~ summer, with shoots, leaves, and 
grapes, ¥io. 4. — ^Having measured your dis- 
tances, pat in a cutting at each place where 
4here is to be a viae. You >are to leave twa 
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J9JiiU or. buds out of ground. From these will 
come two^UfoU perhaps; and, if two come* rub 
ojflTthe top one aiid leave the bottom one^ and, 
inwinter^ cut off the bit of dead wood which 
willy in this case^ stand above the bottom shoot. 
Choose, however, the upper one to remain, if 
the lower one be very wes^k. Or, a better way 
is, to put in two or three cuttings within an inch 
or two of each other, leaving only ime bud to 
each out of ground, and taking away, in the 
fall, the cuttings that send up the weakest shoqts. 
The obj/sct is to get one good shoot, coming out 
as near to the ground as possible.— -This shoot- 
you tie to. an upright stick, letting it grow its 
full length. When winter comes, cut this shoot 
down to the bud nearest to the ground. — ^The 
next year another, and a much stronger shoot 
will come out; and, when the leaves are off, in 
the fall, this shoot will be eight or ten feet long^ 
having been tied to a stake as it rose, and wUl 
present what is described in Fio. 1, Pla*^ III. 
You must make your trelis ; that is, put in your 
upright Locusi'bars to tie the next summer's 
shoots to. You will want (See Fia 2) eight 
shoots to come out tu run horisuntallyn to be. tied 
to these bars. You must now, then, in wiuter, 
cut off your vine, leaving eiyhi buds, or joints. 
You see there is a mark for this 4:u|> av^a, fig. I. 
During summers shoots will comey.'Vnd. as they 
proceed on, they must be tied with m&tting, or 
something soft, to the bars. The whole ''vine, 
both ways included, is supposed to ^o 16 feet; 
but, if your tillage be good, it will go much 
further, and then the ends must be cut off in 
winter. — Now, then, winter presents you your 
vine as in Jig. % ; -and now you . must prune, 
^hich is the all-important part of the businenu 
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— OliserYei aiici hnt ift mt4f t^ajl Jitile or qii 
ij'uil eypr cQincf pn c^ grape-yine» ej^pept QO yagt^ 

|l^90Vi ihftt corae QMt pf y^pod of the kf^tyetfr^ 
All the four l^st year's ,9hopt$ t^isit you fin4 ip 
J(ff- 9f would fiend ogt bearer9 ; but, if you 
suffi^r that, you wjH have a j^rcfa^t parcel of *m(«ff 
tooocf, and little or no fruit n^^t y^ar. Th^r^ 
fore, cut off 4 of th^ last year'a shpots, a9 i^l 

b. (Fig* 3) leaving only om bu4^ . The four 

other shoots will 9eiid out a shoot from 'eyery o^^ 
of their buds, and, if the vine be stfonff^ ther? 
villbe twobtmches of ffrapes op each" of ih^9 
younv shoots ; and, qji the last yearns shoots ,iu!^ 
supppsed to be each 8 feet )on^, and as there 
generally is a bud at, or abofit, every half foots 
every last year's shoot will produce 32 bunches 
of grapes ; every vine 12S bunches ; and the § 
vines 512 ; and, possibly, nay, probably, sp 
many ponnas of grapes! Is this incredible*? 
Take, then, this well known "feet, that there ia 
a grape Tine> a 8ingl<> vine, with only om stem, 
in the King of England^s Gardens at his palace of 
Hampton Court, which has, for, perhaps, haljf 
a century, produced on an average, annually, a 
ton of ^apes ; that Js to say, 2)240 pounds 
Avoirdupois weight. That vine covers a space of 
about 40 feet in length and 20 in breadth And 
your two trelises, being, together, 128 feet 
long, aM^jbep, would fdrm a space of more 
th$.n haifS[rdimensions of the vine of Hamp* 
top Court.^xlowever, suppose you have only a 
Jiftkpaft of what you might have, a hundred 
bunches of grapes are worth a great deal more 
than the annual trouble, which is, indeed, very 
little. . '^t^. 4 shows a vine in summer. You see 
the foui^ shoots bearing, and four other shoo|f| 
coming on for the next year, from the bul|| 
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left at the winter pruning, as at 5. Tlietfa 
four latter you are to tie to the bars as 
they advance on during the summer. — ^When 
winter comes again, you are to cut off tht 
four shootg that sent out the hearers during tk§ 
summer^ and leave the four that grew out of the 
butts. Cut the four old shoots that have boroe, so 
as to leatie but one bud at the butt. Ai^d they wifl 
then be sending out wood, while the other four 
will be sending out fruit. And thus yon go on year 
after year for your life ; for, as to the vine, it 
will, if well treated, outlive you ai\d your chil- 
dren to the third agd even thirtieth generation. 
I think they say, that the vine at Hampton Court 
was planted in the reign of King Wilfiam.-— 
During the summer there are two things to be 
observed, as to pruning. Each of the last year'^s 
shoots has 32 buds, and, of course, it sends out, 
32 shoots with the grapes on them, for the grapes 
come out of the 2 first fair buds of these shoots. 
So that here would be an enormous quantity of 
wood, if it were all left till the end of summer. 
But, this must not be. When the grapes get as 
big as peas, cut off the green shoots that bear 
them, at two buds distance from the fruit. This 
is necessary in order to clear the vine of confusion 
of branches, and also to keep the sap back for 
the supply of the froit. These nejiriih^ts, that 
I have the bunches on, must be k^HtfB to the 
trelis, or elso the wind would tear tMs off. The 
other thing is, to take care to keep nicely tied to 
the bars ;the shoots that are to send forth bearers 
the next year ; and, if you observe ajny little 
Mtde-shoots coming out of them to crop these off 
as soon as they appear, leaving nothing but the 
clear, clean shoot. ^ It may be remariked> that 
the butt, as at b, when it is cut off the next time. 
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will be longer by a bud. That will be so ; bat^ 
by tbe tbird year the vine will be so strong, that 
you may safely cut the shoots back to within six 
inches of the main trunk, leaving the new shoots 
to come out of it where they will; taking care to 
let but tme grow for the summer. If shoots 
start out of the main trunk irregularly, rub them 
off as soon as they appear, and never suffer your 
vine to have any more than its regular number of 
shoots. ^ As to cultivcUion of the ground^ the 
ground should not only be deeply dug in the fait, 
but, with 9 fork, two .or three times during the 
summer. They plough between them in Langue- 
doc, as we do between the Indian Corn. The 
ground should be manured every fall^ with good 
rich manure. Blood of any kind is excellent 
for vines. But, in a word, the tillage and the 
manuring ^cannot be too good. All that now 
remains is to speak of the sorts of grapes. 
The climate of this country will ripen any sort of 
grape. But^ it may be as well to have some that 
come early. The Black July grape, as it is called 
in England, or, as it is called in France, the Noir 
Hatify is the earliest of alL I would have this for 
one of my eight vines ; and, for the other seven 
I would have, \kQ Chaseelas ; X\iQ Burgundy ; iht 
Black Muecadine ; the Black Frontinac; the Red 
Frontinac; the White Sweet Water; and the 
Black ffamtjfgh, which isthe sort of the Hamp^ 
ton-Court "Wie. — In cases where grapes are to 
be grown ^against houses, or to be trained over 
bowers, the principle is the same ftnough. the 
form may differ. If against the side of a house 
the main stem of the vine, might by degrees, 
be made to go, I dare say, 9k hundred feet high. 
Suppose 40 feet. In that case, it would befort^ 
instead of four; but» the gide ehoot^^ or alternate 
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ttedfing liiiibs, woiild still come out ia ihe s«me 
fnamier. The Btem^ or sklelimbs, toay, with thfe 
greatest eft8e> bb tnade to acoomftiudate Chetn- 
•elTes to wtt^doirs, or to any ihttrruptiom of 
Mioothness on Xh6 Burfaco. If the M6 of the 
house. Or plaei$> bd not very hi|;h9 Hot mon^ 
thaii 15 or S^Ofeet ; the best way to to plaftt th« 
tine in the fidMdle of your spiice, ai^, inntead 
.bf training an vpriffkt %i^m, tiikto the tifo lowest 
idioou and lekdthem kik>^, one' from each inde of 
xhe plant, to becdme 1itetn%, to fve alouj^ M^Uhih 
six inches 6t a toot bf the gtontid. TheSeWil!^ 
of course^ MmI <Mit lihoeMf Which you wHI traiti 
Affright against the buiMiflg, iihd Which you wilt 
eat out alternately) M diteased ih the bUier 
case. 

811. tlUGKL^BElillY. --It k w«N feMwh 
tYiat it grows wild ^ gritet libutidattcey ill ttlilfty 
parts, and e^ciatly In Lonj^ Island^ wh^^e it 
gives rise 10 «t Aotft^, eafled Htithkierry V^n* 
4dnf. It is a vety gow frtlft ftir tMrts iniMM wflii 
Currants ; and by w ineaiH l^od te 4eat ftt tti i-ftW 
tute. 

312. MA&EaAA NOT«--.See WaMt. 

313. MBDt.AR^ A vei^y poor things indeed^ 
-The Medkr« pfi^pagaited by Li"ttt>li ts^ cnrft-* 

itocks^ ar peai>*stcicksv- tt is, ai a^ mte» espe- 
cially in this ooimtry, a thing hot worthy of te 
place in a garden. At beat, it 'm only one de^ 
g^ belter llian a roMM appk. 

au. MGLOtf.^See Melon in Chapter rV^ 
9i^. MULBERRY --This tree is raised fro« 
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tuttings or from layers. See Paragraj^s 275 
and 277. The White^Mulberryy uhfcfa is the 
finest, and which the Silk worm feeds on, grows 
wild, and bears well, at two miles from the spot 
where I am now writing. 

316. NECTARINE. — As to propagation, 
planting and cultivation, the Nectarine is> in all 
respects the same as the peachy which, therefiire, 
see. It is certainly d^ finer Jruit, especially the 
Violet Nectarine ; but, it is not growi>^ oi;, but 
Tery little, in America. I cannot belieye, that 
there is any insurmountable obstacle in the way. 
It is grown in England yery well. The Whiie 
French would certainly do here; and it is the 
most beautiful of fruit, and a greater bearer^ 
though not so fine in flavour as the Violei. Tlw 
Newingtotty ihe Roman are by no means so good. 
I would have in the Garden three trees of eack 
of the two former. 

317. Nt)T.— Grows wild. Not worthy of A 
place in the Garden. Is propagated, and the fruit 
preserved^ like Filberd, which see* 
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518. PfiACH.— The peach bein^ the ptinci* 
p^\ tree for the garden, I shall, unaer this bead^ ' 
giv6 directions for pruning and ferminy ihM 
Trcek — Peaches are pro[)agated by budding. The 
kiocTi should bQ of plum, for the reasons giveft 
i\} t'aragraph ^81.^-The tree is to he planed^ 
a^feeably to the directiohs in Paragraphs 282 to 
288. And now^ for the pruning and forming the 
tt-ee. Look at Plate IV. fg, 2, and jig. Zi 
The first is a peach tree such as I would have it 
at four or five years old f the last is a peach tree 
such as we generally see at that age. The prac- 
tice is to plant the tree, and to let it grow ill it« 
6wn way. The consequence is, that, in a few 
Jfears, it runs up to a long naked stem with two 
dr three long naked limbs, having sgme little 
'^eak boughs at the tops, and j the tree being top«« 
beavy, is, nineteen times out of twenty, leaning 
dii one side ; and, it presents, altogether, a fisur* 
by lio nieims handsome in itself or creditable to 
the owner. — ^This is fig. 3.— NoW, to have^^< 3» 
the following is the way. — The tree should, in 
tl^e first jplace,bd budded very near to the ground* 
AAer it be planted^ cut it down to within a foot 
a^ & half of the ground, and always cut sleplng 
dose to a budl In this foot and a balf^ tnere 
#ill be maAy buds, and they will, the first sum* 
Mer, send out many shoots. Now, when shdoti 
begin td appear, rub them all off but three ^ leave 
the top one, and one on each side^ at suitable 
distatace slower down. These will, in time become 
limbs. The next year, top the upright shoot 
(that came out of the top bud) again, so as to 
Dribg dot other horiiontal limbt^ pointing in % 
Afierekit direction from those that come out the 
hbit year. Thui the tree will ^et a epread. 
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After thii, you muit keep down the aspirinif 
Ahoots ; and, every winter cut out some of X\m 
weatk wood, that the tree may not be oiver* 
burdened with wood. If, in time, the tree Imt 
getting thin of bearing wood towards the trunks 
eut some of the limbs back, and they will then 
send out many shoots, and fill up the naked 
places. The lowest limb of the tree, should • 
^me out of the trunk at not more than 9 or 10 
inches ftoxa the ground. The greatei^ part of the 
tree will he within the reach of a man from 
the ground ; and a short sti^p-ladder reaches the 
rest. — By this management the tree is always in 
a state of full bearing. Always young. To talk 
of a tree's being worn out is nonsense. Bqt, 
KrHhout pi'uning it will soon wear out. It is ther 
pilining that makes U always young. In the 
•* "Ecole dn Jardin Potager^^* by Monsieur D» 
CoMBLBs, there is an account of peach trees in 
full bearing at ffty yean old^ And, little do 
people here imagine to what a distance H peach 
tree will, if properly managed, extend. Mr. de 
CoMBLES speaks of numerous peach trees er-. 
tending to more than fifty feet in length on the 
trelis, and twelve feet in breadth, or height, and 
in full bearing ui eTery part. Here is a space 
of six hundred square feet, and, in case of a good 
crop, four peaches at least in every square fooU 
making, in the whole, 2,400 peaches, whicn 
would fill little short of ten or twelve bushels* 
This is to be seen any year at Moi^trbuil in 
France. To be sure, these trees are tied to tre<- 
lises and have walls at their back ; but, this cli-. 
mate requires neither ; and, surely, fine trees and 
ifine fruit and large crops may be had in a counti^r 
where blights sltq almost unknown, and where' 
the young fruit is never cut off bjjrastsp as it 3| 
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Ml EnglaDcl and France. To preserve the yoiin^^ 
firait in those countriesy people are compeUed to 
cover the trees by some means or other, in March 
and April. Here there needs no such thing. 
When you see the blossom, you know that the 
fruit is to follow. By looking at the Plan of the 
Garden, Plate I, you will see, that the Pints, 
No. 8 and 9, contain s6 trees and the two vine- 
Irelises. The Plais are, you will remember, 70 
feet long and 56 wide. Of course, putting 6 
trees one way and 4 the other, each tree has a 
space of 14 feet, so that the branches may extend 
horisontally 7 feet from the trunk of the^tree, be- 
fore they meet. In these two Plats 14 feeC wide 
is left clear for the grape-vines. — These 30 
Peach-rtrees, properly managed, would yield 
more fruit, even in bulk, than a large orchard in 
the common way ; and ten times as much in point 
ef value ; the size as well as the flavour of the 
fruit are greatly improved by this mode of cul- 
ture. — However, the sort is of very great con- 
sequence. It is curious enough, that people in 
general think little of the sort in the cdse of 
peaches, though they are so choice in the case of 
apples. A peach is a peach, it seems, .though I 
know of no apples between which there is more 
difference than there is between different sorts of 
peaches, some of which melt in the mouth, while 
others are little better than a white turnip. — The 
sort is, then, a matter of the first importance ; 
and, though the sorts are very numerous, the 
thirty trees that I would have should be as fol- 
lows : — 1 Violet te Hative, 6 Early Montatdnm, 
I Vanguard, 6 Royal George, 6 Grosse Mig^ 
nonme, 4 Early Noblesse, 3 Gallandfi, 2 Bell' 
^rde, 2 Late Noblesse, These are all to be had 
of Mr, Princb, of Flushing, in this island, and, as 
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M» llit fD^d, M^wy body knowf ikaA h wimf hm 
m/Ukf mli«d an. Whi^t if tli« trifling ezfMnee 
tf 80 trees I And, when jou onee have th^ni, 
j^m propagate from then for jour life. Evea 
"fiiv the fM^ing of hogs, a gallon of pe^ichM of 
'ailher of the a^ore sorts is worth twenty gallons 
pf the poor, pale, tasteless things that we see 
iHFQUght to market. — As to drud peaches, every 
JbMidy knows that they ^re managed as dried ap- 
ples are ; only that they must be gathered for this 
puqMMe before they be soft. 

919. PEAR. — Peari are grafted on pfor- 
^Q^ks, OD quince'itocks, or on those of the wAiie^ 
ihorn. The last is best, because most durable^ 
and) for dwarf trees, much the best, because 
they do not throw up wood so big and so lofty. 
For orchards, pear-stocks are best ; but not from 
mdien on any account. They are sure to fiH the 
opcbard with suckers. — The pruning for your 
pear trees in the garden should be that of the 
pieach. The pears will grow higher ; hut tl^ey 
may be made to spread at bottom, and that will 
l^eep them from towering too much. They should 
Stand together, in one of the Platg, 10 or 11. — 
The sorts of pears are numerous ; the ikix that I 
should choose are, the Vergalouse, the Winter 
Jfergamot^ the D^Auche, the Beurri, the C%a»- 
montelle, the Winter Bonchreiiem. 

8^0. PLUMS. — How is it that we see so 
few plums in America, when the markets are 
supplied with cart-loads in such a chilly, shady, 
atu blighty country as England. A Greene- 
gage Plum is very little inferior iq the very finest 
peach ; and I never tasted a better Green-gage 
Ibf^p I have at New York. It must, therefore. 
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p6 negligence. But Plums are prodigioui bearertf 
too; and would be very good for hogs as well as 
peaches. — This tree is grafted upon plum-stocks^ 
raised from stones by all means ; for suckers send 
but a forest of suckers. — The pruning is precisely ^ 
that of the peach. — The six trees that I would 
have in the garden should be 4 Greengages, I 
Or lean, 1 Blue Peidrigon. 

321. QUINCE. — Sliould grow in a moist place 
and in very rich ground. It is raised from cut- 
tings, or layers, and these are treated like other 
cuttings and lasers. — Quinces are dried like 
apples. 

322. RASBERRY.— A sort of woody herb, but 
produces fruit that vies, in point of crop as well 
as flavour, with that of the proudest tree. I have 
never seen them fine in America since I saw them 
covering hundreds of thousands of acres of 
ground in the Province of New Brunswick, They 
come there even in the interstices of the rocks, 
and, when the August sun has parched up the 
leaves, the landscape is red with the fruit. Where 
woods have been burnt down, the rasberry and 
the huckle-berry instantly spring up, divide the 
surface between them, and furnish autumnal 
food for flocks of pigeons that darken the earth 
beneath their flight. Whence these plants come, 
and cover spots thirty or forty miles square, 
which have been covered with woods for ages upon 
ages, I leave for philosophers to say, contenting 
myself with relating how they come and how 
they are treated in gardens. — They are raised 
from suckers, though they may be raised from 
cuttings. The suckers of this year, are planted 
out ^in rows, six feet a part, and the plants two 

V 
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feisl 'Bfislrt iti tiie TbWs. This is done in the HAt, 

'<^ "atitly in the vpring. At the time of planfinj^ 

theyvhcHJkld be out down to within a foot 6f the 

^Qtid They wBl bear a litth}, and they ^1 

send out several suckers which will beiar the next 

yeter. — About four is enough to leave, and those 

df the strongest. These should t>e cut oJQT in tiie 

fall, or early in spring, to within four feet of 

the ground, and should be tied to a small stake. 

A straight bradch of Locust is best* and then the 

stake lalsts a tife-tiitid at least, let the life be as 

l&ikg as it may. The next year more suckers 

eome up, which are treated in the same way. — 

Fifty clumps are enough, if w»^U managed.^^ 

There are white and red, some like one best and 

some the other. To have them fine, you must dig 

in hianure in the Autumn, and keep the ground 

cl^an during summer by hoeing. — I have tried to 

tfry the fruit ; but it lost its flavour. Rasberry- 

Jam is a deep-red sugar; and rasberry-wine is 

rcfd brandy, rum, or whiskey; neither having 

the taste of the fruit. To eat cherries, preserved 

te spirits, is only an apology, and a v^ry poor 

and mean one., for dram-drinking ; a practice 

N^hich every man ought to avoid, and the very 

thought of giving way to which ought to make 

the cheek of a woman redden with shame. 

823, STRAWBERRY.—This plant is a na- 
tive of the fields and woods here, as it is in Ku 
rope. There are many sorts, and all are im- 
proved by cultivation. The Scarlet, the Aipine, 
iheTarkey, the JFTa/fN^^i^, or high-i^talked, and 
tnany others, some of which are white, and some 
of so deep a red as to approach towards a btack. 
To say wliich sort is best is very 'difficult. A va- 
rtety of sorts is best.— They 'ttre p^dp&gated 
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liaaci^ froiKi. tke plaul^ c^J^e voote* and from theae 
Eoo^^ a pUiU s{)rif)gaup^ This plant ia put out 
tfor^r m tb^ fAJl It iAken roQi Mor^ viAtetj; 
^od tha i^as;! yeac U ii^iU ^«ar a &^l^ / audi aaiul 
out TqiHi^r& oi it^ ^wb.-^Tq; ms^ke a Stm\fiiiiiii3f- 
h^ plaMH three r^w« a ibot a par(> and! al 8 
Hifti«f a pfi^t in the rowa. Keep tbo ground 
«leaB, and the new pJaau^ coming firoiavuiuieni, 
wilL §)l vp Uie whole ol' tlio. ground, and will 
extend ilia b«d oq. the sides.-<>-€ut off iko ruaoen 
at six inches distance from the sideft^ ml then 
you have abed three feet wide, covering a// ^Ae 
ground ; and this is the best way ; for the fruit 
then lodges on the stems and leaves, and is not 
beaten into the dirt by heavy rains, which it is 
if the plants stand in clumps with clear ground 
between them. — If you have more beds than ones 
there should be a clear space of two feet wide 
between them, and this space should be well 
manured and deeply digged every fall, and kept 
clean by hoeing in the summer. If weeds come 
up in the beds, they should be carefully pulled 
out. — In November the leaves should be cut 
off with a scythe, or reap-hook, and there should 
be a little good mouldy manure scattered over 
then.— They will last in this way for many years. 
When they begin to fail, make new beds. Sup- 
posing you to have ^ye or six beds« you may 
make one new one every year and thus keep 
your supply always ample* 

324. VINE.— See Grape, 

825. WALNUT.— The butter-nut, the black 

u2 
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ivalnuty the hickory or white walnut are all in- 
habitants of the American woods. The English 
and French Walnut, called here the Madeira 
Nut, is too sensible of the frost to thrire much in 
this climite. Two that I sent to Pennsylvania in 
1800 are alive, and throw out shootsevery year ; 
but they have got to no size, their shoots being 
generally cut down in winter. — ^Walnuts are 
raised from seed. — To preserve this seed, which 
is also the fruit, you must treat it like that of 
the FUberdf which see. — ^It is possible, that the 
Madeira Nut grafted upon the blsck walnut, or 
upon either of the other two, might thrive in 
climate. 
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FLOWERS 



Oj Flowers, and of Ornamental Garderiingi 

in General. 

326. My reasons for making Flowen a p$rt of 
my subject, have been stated in Paragrapbs ,6 
and 97. However, if the American Farmer hare 
no ta^te for flowers, bis wHe and daughters may ; 
and this part of the book can> at any rate, do 
him no harm. 

327. Under the head of Flowers come flowring 
irees and shrubs : and, therefore, I must, in. this 
place, say a little of these and of ornamental 
gardening. It is by no means my intention to 
attempt to give an account of a// the flowers th|it 
come into the florist's catalogue. That catalogue^ 
with only a very short description of each flower, 
would fill ten volumes, each surpassing this ih 
bulk. I do not blame the taste of those wfio 
study botany, and who find pleasure in the,pQs- 
session df curious trees and plants ; but, all that 
I shall attempt, is, to speak of those flowers 
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that stand most prominent as to their capaciiy of 
making a beautiful 9how and of sending fordiL 
fragrance, 

828. As to the tpoi for flowers^ fho smaller 
kinds, and even small shrubs, such as rosesy dwarf. 
honey-suckles, and the like, may be planted by 
the sides of the broad walks in the kitchen gar- 
den, or, a little piece of ground may be set apart 
for the purpose. In cases where there are what 
are usually called pleasure-grounds^ large shruba, 
and, if the grounds be extensive, lofty trees come 
in; And, iu the placing of the whole of th* 
trees and plants, the most lofty should be fartheaC 
from the walk. 

329. As to the manner of sowing, planting, 
.transplanting, and cultivating, what has been 

said of fruit trees and of garden vegetables and 
herbs applies here. The ground must be goodt 
well tilled, and kept cLean^ or the plants and 
flowers win not be fine. 

330. Before I proceed to the Alphabetical List ^ 
let me again observe, that I merely give a 
selection y such as appears to me to be best cal- 
culated for gratifying, at different seasons^ the 
sight, or the smell, or both. That there is a 
great deal in rarity is evident enough ; f6r> while 
the English think nothing of the Hawthorn^ the 
Americans think nothing of the ArbutvB^ the 
Rhod)devdron, the Kalmia and hundreds of other 
shrubs, which are amongst the choxest in Eng- 
land. The little dwarf brush stuff, that infects 
the plains m Long Island under the name of 
** Kill'Calf^'* is, under a fine Latin name, a 
choice green-house nlant in England, selling for 
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a doUar when not bigger than a handful of thyme. 
Nay» that accursed stinking thing, with a yellow 
flower, called the *^ Plain' Weed, '^^ which is the 
torment of the neighbouring farmer, has been> 
above all the plants in this world, chosen as the 
.most conspicuous ornament of the front of the 
King of England^s grandest palace, that of 
Hampton-Court, where, growing in a rich soil 
to the height of hve or six feet, it, under the 
name of ** Golden Rod,^ nods over the whole 
length of the edge of a walk, three quarters of a 
mile long and, perhaps, thirty feet wide, . the 
most magnificent, perhaps, in Europe. But, be 
not too hasty, American, in laughing at John 
Bull's king ; for I see, as a choice flo\i er in ymur 
gardens, that still more pernicious European 
weed, which the French call the Coqvelicoif 
and the English, the Corn-Pappy, which stifles 
the barley, the wheat, and especially the peas, 
and frequently makes the fields the colour of 
blood. 

331. This is quite sufficient to show the power 
of rarity in affixing value on shrubs and fiowers* 
The finest flowering trees and shrubs in England 
have been got from America. The Wild Cherrjf, 
which they call the bird'cherry, which here grows 
sometimes to the height of a hundred feet, and 
one of which I can now see from my window 
more than seventy feet high ; the Locust, most 
beautiful of trees and best of timber ;- the Ca- 
talpha, blossoms far more beautiful than those of 
the horse-chesnut, broad and beautiful leave* 
that do not scorch in the hotter sun; all the 
beautifully blowing Laurel tribe; the Rote of 
CAaron* (as it is called here) and the AlthfiQ 
FruUx; the Azalia of aU colours; Roui of 
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WV«t«J Mmb. Aut, there u coe 'tbnh of Uie 
4Mj»er biiid, dbuidant here, that J never «ttw 
Aere, aod that is the thing yfhkh some call Hie 
Morning Star. It has «ix leaves in its flower. 
Which is ill the form of the flow«r of the mn^fk 
rew. The whole flower when open, it abmit 
^hr9e times the drawtrferenee of a doUar. • Some 
of the trees bear blossoms quite white, and 
Others blossoms of a whitish peadi blossonr 
<)etour. These blossoms come the mrhost in the 
jffyriog. They are out fully in Long Island, in the 
ifirst week in May^ which is rather earlier tlian 
the peach-blossoms. In ^England, they wodd l»e 
out fuii, on an average of y€iars, in the hHt week 
€f Fehruory, which is an anticf()ation of idl 'their 
•hnibs. The trees, which is -a great quality, 
thrive well vnder other trees, \(4Ach, indeed^ seems 
to be their nature. You se^, from a great dk- 
'•ttfnce, their bright and large blossoms, cRiacoom- 
panied by leaves, shininjg through tihe 'bougiw of 
the other trees; and some of them reach the 
height of forty feet. This, therefore, is a very 
Kttie flowering tree; and yet I never sawene of 
the 'kind in England. -How -beautiful a grove 
might be made of this tree, the wikKcherry, the 
Locust, the Catalpha, 'and the Althea^fmiex ! 
And here they are all, only Hbr the trouble of 
sowing; for from the 'se^d 1$iet»ee Will HiivcAy 
cotne. 

382. I'shall now proceed tog^Ve ^an Alpha* 
betical List of such flowring Trc«s, Shrubs «nd 
^Plants as 'I Hhink worthy of cuUiv^tien ; • or, ra- 
ther, that 'I tnyself woiild wish to^ hate tibotit my 
house, or'innty garden. AsIgoon^I ^bill^te 
some particiihrs 'here 'and 'there' rotating- te>|>ro- 
pagiationahd management; but, tobeyetfy^par- 
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ticular wouM be superfluous, seeing that such 
fuU directions have been given in the former 
parts of the work, as to the sowing of ail seeds, 
great as well as small; as to the raising of trees 
and plants from cuttings, slips, layers and suckers, 
and as to cultivation and tillage. Flowers are 
divided into annuals, biennials and perennials^ 
The first blow and die the year they are sown ; 
the second blow the second year and then die ; 
the third sometimes blow the first year and some- 
times not, and die down to the ground annually, 
but spring up again every spring. I haVe not made 
separate lists ; but have included the whole in one 
Alphabetical List. There are sixty trees, shrubs 
and plants altogether ; and, if properly culti- 
vated, these will give a grand bloom from May 
to November. 
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333. ALTHEAFRUTEX.— Itis raised from 
seed, or from suckers. There are several sorts, 
as to colours. They should be mixed to make a 
variety. Save the seed in November or Decem- 
ber. The ppds are full. Sow in the spring. 
Seed produces the handsomest shrub; ana it is 
to be got almost any wher 

334. ANEMONE.— This is a very beautiful 
flower, and worthy of great pains. It is raised 
from seed, or from pieces of the roots. Sow the 
seed in spring. The plant does not blow the 
first year. The root, which is tuberous, is taken 
up in the fall, dried in the sun, and put by in the 
dry till spring, when it is put into the ground 
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ngnn. And) daruig ^ mMniaar,, it stndii oiit 
jomig' rootf , which muil be iaktn oA'and piantei 
out, lo becone Uawen^ Therto m a greobva* 
m^ of coloura and of sizes of this flower. 

sad. ARBUTUS.— A preiij ever-green^ mt 
'well known «k the oak tree ; and k to be g0i 
every where. 

8M. ASTRE (Ghftna>— A^tre is Ftenok for 
star, and this flower, ki its sbape^ Besembles a 
sisf to our yiew. It is annuaiy bears great <}iuu> 
titles of seed, and is sown early in: springs An 
kifimte variety of ookwrsy and' great quaatities 
ei bbssoHMi It gives no smeH ; bat a dump of 
it ftnrnishes a great mass of beauty to the sight. 

337. AURICULA.— This is one of the flowers, 
the sorts of which are distinguished by having 
awarded to them the names of famous men and 
women^ famous ct^M/ and famous battles^ and 
so forth. It may be raised from seed; but the 
flowers proceeding from plants so raised, do not 
resemble the flowers of the mother pknt, except 
by mere accident. It ia a chance if ybu get si 
fineJUnicet from a whole sown bed. Notr-aird- 
then one of this description comes, however, and 
this adds to the list of names^ if it happen to b^ 
one of the like of which has not made its appear- 
ance before. Auriculas are, therefore, propa- 
gated by parting the roots, and every root sends 
Out several young plants annually. When sown* 
they do not bloW till the second year ; but the old 
h)ot lasts for many years. Some of these should 
be pottedi atul kept to blow in the gr0en-house. 
tf planted in the natural ground, they ought U> 
be covered a little in the winter. There are 



flMtiy httRdkpeds of sorUi whh /name^, 'So fimaj 
indeed, Ibat the gedfathers in Engfand iiave b^en 
fiO ptrtto it for great personages to baptise Ibe 
flo\7eP8 after, that they have been compelled to 
resort to the heroes and heroines of 'Romanee ^ 
accordingly they have Don Quickset and Sancho, 
However, vanity supplies tfie florists, as well as 
the ship-owners, with a great store of n^mes, and 
auriculas, like ships, are very frequently honoured 
with li)e names of the original proprietor's wife or 
daughter. 

338. AZALIA.— That little American Ho- 
neysuckle that impedes our steps when shooting 
on the skirts of woods. It, however, blows pro- 
fusely, though it has no smell like the English 
honeysuckle. 

339. BALSAM is antzTrnva/ and a most beaii- 
kful plant, with great abundance of flowers. Sow 
when you sow Melons, at a distance of four feet; 
leave only one plant in a place ; let the ground 
be rich and kept clean ; it will blow early in 
July, and will keep growing and blowing till the 
frost comes, and then, like the cucumber, it is 
instantly cut down. I have seen Bsdsams in 
Pennsylvania 3 feet high, with side-branches 
2 feet long, and with a stem much bigger than 
my wrist, loaded with beautiful blossoms. Plant, 
branch, leaf, flower; bU are most elegantly 
formed, and the colours of the 'flower extraordi- 
-narily vivid and various. There are, ' however, 
some more double than others, and some varia- 
gated. The seed of these shoukl be sowed, and 
it comes in great abundauce. The*flo\v«r of t»he 
Balsam has no smell. 
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340. BRIAR ( Sweet).— A well kfiown sbnib 
of the rose kind. Rows of it carefullj pbmted 
and pruned make very good hedges, and it will 
grow in almost any ground^ though fastest in 
good ground. 

341. CAMILLIA.— This shrab, which is of 
the laurel'iribe, has lately been introduced in 
England from Japan. It bears a flower, which, 
when open, resembles a good deal a large full- 
blown rose; and these flowers, on difierent 
plants, are of diflerent colours. It is raised, 
doubtless, from seed ; but it may be grafted on 
the Hawthorn; and, I dare say, on the Crab, 
Some of the plants have been sold at 20 or 30 
pounds each. By this time they are probably 
sold at a dollar. The plant as well as the flower 
are handsome; and certainly ctc^^ien^^/or^rq/lftn^ 
may easily be brought from England. They 

'will stand the winter as well as any of the 
American laurels. 

342. CARNATION.— Here is beauty anu 
fragrance, and both in the highestdcgree. There 
are various sorts, distinguished, like those of the 
Auricula, by names; and, what is said of the 
seed of the Auricula applies here. If sown, the 
carnation does not blow till the second year. 
It is usually propagated by layers. While 
it is blowing, it sends out several side shoot« 
near the ground. These are pinned down in 
August, to the earth with a little stick with a 
hook at the end of it. A little cut, or tongue, 
is made on the under side of the shoot ; and 
thus the head of the shoot is brought upright 
The part that touches the ground is well co- 
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:*ered with earth ; and roots come out here before 
t!)e fall.' Then the stalk, which* connects the. 
\oang plant with the old one is cut off; th« 
3'oun^ plant is transplanted, and the next year 
it blows. The old root does not ^tand another* 
year well; and, therefore, its branches are thof. 
made use of to keep up the race and the sort.-** 
Carnations are rather tender as to frost. And 
must be well covered in this country to live 
through the winter. It is best to put them in 
large pots to give room for laying; and to keep 
them in a j^reen-house in winter, or in som« 
house, where they can have sun and air. How« 
ever, they merit all the pains that can be be« 
stowed upon them. 

343. CATALPHA.— That beautiful Ame- 
rican tree mentioned in Paragraph 329. 

344. CLOVE,— Is only a more handy and 
less esteemed sort of Carnation, which see. 
It may be propagated like the Carnation ; or, hy 
cuttings^ which is the easier way. Instead of laying 
down the side shoots, you cut them off. Then 
you cut away the hard part of the shoot, strip 
off three or four of the bottom leaves. Tip the 
rest of the leaves; make a little split in the 
butt of the shoot, and, then, with a little smooth 
pointed stick, plant the cutting in the ground. 
This is to be done early in August. The young 
Cloves will have roots in the fall ; and you may 
transplant them into the open ground or into 
pots to blow the next year. The old Clove 
plant will, however, blow for many years. I 
should think, that, with good covering, such as 
directed for spinach. Cloves would live out tha 
venter id this country. 

X 
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S45, COLUMBINE.— A |)cr«iijiia/. Very 
common ; but very pretty. 

f 

346. COWSLIP.— This is one of the four 
flbwersy without which English pastoral poetry 
would be destitute of that "which awakens the 
nlost delightful ideas. The Cowslip, the Prim' 
rose, the Violet, and the Dtiisy, are of endless 
recurrence in that species of writing. They all 
come early in the spring ; and are att beautiful. 
IITeither of them-is seen here, vid they all mi^t; 
ftrthey will bear any severity of weather. The 
Cowslip is of the Polyanthus: tribe, ft is of a 
delicate jeilow colour, and sends fbrth many 
blossoms from the same stem, which rises about six 
inches from the ground. It may easily be propfi- 
gttted from seed, which it bears in great abun- 
dance, but, when you once ha^ve a plant, the 
easiest way is to propagate from offisets* The 
plants raised from seed dOi4lot blow till the sur 
condyear. The plant is p§rennial. The flower 
has a delicate sweet smell, and. also sweet taste^ 
as a proof of which, cart-loads of the fioweni> 
plucked from the stalks, are isold in London to 
make ^^u7tW with; that is to say to famish 
drinkers with an apology for swallowing spirits 
under the specious name of Cowslip-wine. The 
leaf of the flower very much resembles in. shape 
the under lip of sl cow, whence, 1, suppose, oi^i: 
forefathers gave the plant the name of cowslip. 

347. CROCUS.— A bulbous rooted plant, 
very well known, ft is recommended by its ear~ 
liness. It is perfectly hardy. The only thing to 
do, when it is once planted, is to take care that 
it does not All all the ground near it. Theie are 
yellow blue, and white Crocuses. And .they 



<Me ^asBAl when natbii^g dse ris ;in UooQ^f (eft- 
Gi^t, at Wb^ the ;8pu>»c/rf;s), wbioh (d/^partaiSiiifiii 
Afiar rtW Croous hfgu» io ff^pf^efir. 

34d. TinST.— 1 canlnot ss^y, .WitTi i&rydents 

dams^rsy in one oT his %ne .poenii^y ^hat '^ iKe 

** paigy sinetla so sweet i^ folr "it has very Utile 

Bineil^ t)ut It is a piKxit beautKul little flower, and 

'iSldwB without ceasTnj^at all times when the^ra^ 

^roFSjlio'^ever little that niajr Ae. Thec^eninig 

of theiXfeisy is thesiire sigh that there i$^rovj(h 

going, on in the |^rass ; ana these fittfe flowers bjp- 

spa^le the lawns ii^nH the meadows, the ££^<Qi> 

Ibs^i^s and the glades ^all over JE^i^I^nd. Their 

ccAours /present an ^endless Varie^^; and tliose 

gr^Vnin gardens are double. The fieW-Daiar js 

jsraigle and about the ^size of a- iTork-Sij^pencc, 

^Thosb4n the, gardens are sometimes as broad a^^a 

vuarier of b dollar. And there is one sort, catted 

the IS^m-and-'chickin Daisy, that has a ring pf 

little 'flowers surrouiiSlng the main flower. This* 

jdlaht may' be raised from offsets or seed> in .whii^h 

last i&^ertblows the second year. It is penennisll. 

'8^. tffeRANItJIM wants hardiness only to make 
ft IJieHne^t ito wer-pl aht of wh ichl have a ny 'kn o w- 
fedgB. ISome give us flower with Mttle or no leaf; 
xrthets haye beauty of -leaf as well as of flower, 
^bot give tte no Tragrance; others, like the ro^^e, 
give •lis this add^ to beauty of flower and of 
•liaaf, but, it give us them only for a part of tie 
year, cujt, the tSeranium has beaulifulleaf, 
feeatltlfiil flower, fragrant smell from leaf asv>eli 
us from flower^ and thesis it has in ne?er-ceasiqg 
Bbdfidance ;..and as to variety of sorts, as well in 
leaf as in flower, it'surpas9es even the flower 
of the Auricula. How delightful the country, 
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iKiere GeraniiImB form tbe underwood^ and the 
Myrtles tower above ! Softly» my frieodi. Be- 
neath that underwood lurks the poisonous lizards 
and serpents, and through those Myrtle boughs the 
deadly winged adders rostle ; while all around is 
dry and burning sand. The Geranium is a na- 
tive of the South of Africa ; and, though it will 
not receive its death-blow from even a sharpish 
frosty it will not endure the winter, even in the 
mild cUmate of England. Bat, then, it is so 
easy of cultivation, it grows so fast, blows so 
soon, and is so little troubliesome, that it seems 
to argue an insensibility to the charms of nature 
not to have Geraniums if we have the means of 
obtaining earth and sun. — The Geranium is pro- 
pagated from seed, or from cuttings* The seed, 
Uke that of \he Auricula, does not produce 
flower or leaf like the modier plant, except by 
chance. It is easily saved, and for curiosity's 
sake, may be sown to see if a new variety will 
come. But, a cutting, from any part of the 
plant, old wood or young wood, stuck into the 
' ground, or into a pot, will grow and become a 
plsmt, and will blow in a month from the time 
you put it into the ground. You^must have 
plants, indeed, to cut from; but these maybe, 
in small number at any rate, in a window, during 
winter. When the spring comes cut them up 
into cuttings, put these in the ground where you 
wish to have plants during the summer. They 
will be in bloom by July, and, before October 
will be large as a currant tree. Take off cut- 
tings from these during September, put them in 
pots, and they are ready for the next springs If 
you have a Green-house, jrou have Geraniums ir 
fult bloom all the long dreary winter. 
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860. GUELDER-ROSE.— This is caUed ber^ 
the ^MiiB'-baU tree. It is raised either from lay* 
era or suckers. Its bloom is of short duration; ' 
but, for the time, makes a grand show in a shrub- 
bery. The suckers of it ought to be dug clean 
away every year. 

IISI. HAWTHORN. — This tre^ has bjeen 
fltmply described in Chapter I. under the head of 
Fencing. Sometimes it is called Hawthorn^ and 
sometimes White-thorn. 

362. HEART'SnEASE, or Pemey.^Ahew- 
tifuliitde miimal, which has great varieties, arid 
all of them pretty. It blows all the summer. It 
may be sown in the fall, without any care about 
covering the gcound ; but>^ it must not com^ vp, 
in tbis country, till spring. 

353. HEATH.— The commoif English heath 
is hardy, but ugly. The Beaihs from Africa are 
of infirjite variety. Insignificant in flower, hoir- 
ever, and musi be housed in Winter. They are 
propagated from seed, or from slips, and will last 
a long while. A few in a green-house are pretty ; 
and they look gay in winter. 

854. HOLLYHOCK.— This is a fine sho^y 
plant for a shrubbery. There are double aod 
single, and jione but the d9uble should be culii- 
Tated. It may be raised from seed, or from otf- 
«ets. If the former it does not blow till the w^» 
cond year. It will remain in tlie ground many 
years, and is perfectly hardy. 

355. HOLLYHOCK (Chine8e).--.This is a 
more tender and far mofe beautiful kind than the 
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common. It is raised from seed only ; blows the 
second year, and only that year. It is, therefore, 
a Inennial. 



S56. HONEYSUCKLE.— This> amongst 
English shrubs, is the only rii^al of the Rofe^ 
and, if put to the vote, perhaps as many persons 
would decide for the one as for the other. Its 
name indicates its sweetness of tastey and the 
smell is delig^htful almost beyond companson. 
The plant is also beautiful : it climbs up houses 
and over hedges ; it forms arbors and bowers : 
and has a long-continued succession of blcMsbms. 
It grows wild in all parts of England, in many 
parts covering the hedges and climbing up tli^ 
trees. There is little variety as to sorts. That 
which is cultivated has a larger and deeper-co^ 
loared bloom, but the wild has the sweetest 
smell. — It may be propagated from seed ; but 
always is from cuttings ; pat into the grooiHl in 
the spring, and treated like other wobd-cutliiigs. 
See Paragraph 275. 

357. HYACINTHT.— Thrs is ^ htBowHtBOted 

plant, and, like all the plants of that dass, is 
perennial. It may be raised from seed; bttt^ as 
in the case of the Auricula and many other plants. 
It is many chances to one, that, out of a whole 
bed, you do not get a good flower; a-^d, per- 
haps, it is a hundred to one that yeu do not get 
a flower to resemble the mother pfant. Tbm- 
fore, none but curious florists attempt to- raise 
from seed'. The roots are propagated from oiff- 
sets ; that is to say, the mother root, while it is 
blowing, sends out, on its sides, several voung 
ones. The old root, young ones and ail,- are 
put away in a dry place, out of therea(4i'ersiB- 
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xere frost, till spring. Then, \ihen you pl&ir* 
the old one out to bfow again, you take on the 
young ones and plant ihem a!so. They do not 
bfow the first year, and, if weak, not the second. 
But, in time, they do ; and then they produce 
offsets. This is the way the Hyacinth is multi- 
plied. It is a fine and fragrant flower; it blows 
ear-y, and will blow well even in glasses in a 
room; butbeller in earth. A fine flower for a 
green-house, where it would be out in full bloom 
while the snow was on the ground. 

^58. JASMIN. — Has the merit of a very de- 
lightful smell, and that only. Its leaf and flower 
are insignificant. It climbs, however, and is 
good to cover bowers. It is easily raised from 
cuttings. See Panlgraph 275. 

a59. JONQUIL. — An elegant ana sweet 
smelling bulbous rooted plant. Propagated, and 
cultivated in all respects> like the Hyacinth, 
which see. 

* 860. KALMIA. — An evergreen shrub of 
great beauty, and of several varieties, great 
quantities of which are seen in most of th^ rocky 
woodlands of thiis country. • 

3GI. KiLL-CALF. — Mentioned in Paragraph 
828, which see. , It is a dwarf shrnb, and may 
be raised from seed, or from suckers. It is very 
pretty. When in bloom it resembles a largd 
clump of Sweet Williams. It is so pretty 
that it is worth having in the green-house, where 
*t would blow, probably in Aprils in hou^ 
Islaad. 



362. LABURNHAM. — Tbb is 4 t«il4ind 
txeantiful shrubs loaded » when in blooBis wiih 
yellow bloMomSy in chains ; whence it 'is some- 
times called the Golden Chain. I sent . one 4Mit 
to Pennsylvania in 1800 .; but, though nliue now, 
it has never got to any height, and has -^ever 
borne blossoms, be'ng continually nipped by 
the winter. That it will grow and thrive in this 
country is, however, certain ; for I saw two \erj 
l6ne trees ip grand bloom in tlie gai den, between 
Brooklyn and the Turnpike gate, last «priog. 
It is raised from the seed as easily as Indian 
Corn is. 

« 

B83. LARKSPUTt.-— Anowntwr/ of jio smell, 
h\3X of great variety as to colours, and, when in 
a clump> or bed, presenting a great mass of 
bloom. There is a dwarf and a tall sort. The 
dwarf is the best. There is a krancking kind, 
which is good for nothing. 

364. LILAC. — Desirable for Its great masses 
of fine large bunches of bloom. There is the 
White, the Blue, and the Reddish. It is propa- 
gated from svckers, of which it sends out too 
many, and from which it should be kept as clear 
as possible. It is an ugly shrub when out of b^oom. 
The leaves soon become brown. Therefore^ 
there should be but few Likes in a shmbbery. 

3G5. LILLEY OF THE VAlLEY. — Thj» 

^e only Lilley that I should like to have. It is 
b a pretty little dwarf plant, that thrives best in 
the shade, where it .produces beautiful blossoms 
of exquisite sweetness. It is a bulbws root^ and 
prd^gated from offsets. 
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366. LOCUST.— Well known, and sufficiently 
noticed in Paragraph 329. It may be raised 
from suckers ; but best from seed, which always 
makes the straightest trunk, 

367. LUPIN. — A species of pea or tare, ahd 
frequently 'cultivated in the fields, and eaten \n 
soup and otherwise, by the Italians, and in the 
South of Frai ce. It grows, however, upon a 
stiff stem, and is upright, and branches out, like • 
a tree in miniature. There is a g^eat variety of * 
sorts, as to colour of flower as well as to size bf 
plant. The Yellow dwarf is the best, and it - 
smells very sweet. This plant is, of course, an 
annual, 

368. MxiGNOLIA.— One of the finest of the 
laurel tribe. It can be raised from seed, or from 
layers* A very fine shrub indeed. There are 
several varieties of it. 

369. MIGNONETTE.— An anmial that hears 
abundance of seed. The plant and the fiower 
do not surpass those of the most contemptible 
weed ; but the flower has a very sweet smell. It 
may, if you have a green-house, be had at any 
time of the year. The plants may stand>at foar 
or five inches asunder ; but, if they stand thicker, 
the bloom is inferior, and does not last so long. 

370. MORNING STAR.— This fine shrub 
has been sufficiently described in Paragraph 329. 
It can be raised from seed, or from layers. 

371. MYRTLE.— The Myrtle is a native of 
climates where it. is never cold. It will not 
endare even November a// o^ii^ in XiOng Island. 
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{Ei>iia«eit>4lierefQre,iit ^nutthedimittd iiuvr&iter. 
ll na^ibe raised front seed> CHttiDgSy «»lip», lor 
Ji^'tss. The 'leaf of the M^ rde bas^afim «rir4I ; 
and, when the tree is iobloom it ie pretty, l^t, 
it is a gloomy looking shrub. One Geraniam is 
worth a -thousand Myrtka. The bread^feaTecl 
•M^ctle k the best in every resfeot, imd iMipe- 
cialljr beeaiiseit is emily hrouglit^'^ANEi^ 

i372* NAfiC£SSUS.'~A bnlboiMNrMted 
^ploBt, «)aiM^d preciselj itke tlie ffyaeiiM, 
^bioh 4ee* Xt bJows 'Ciarly, w very heatftifo), 
and ^has -a deiighlfiil amell. Nothmg is easver 
.than the propagation andniaimgement of (flowers 
of this triboy and few are more pleasing. The 
Narcissus is a very nice thing for a parlour, or a 
,green-»kMiie. 

33:3. PASSiON^ijDW£ffl^«o called «^- 
cause the flower has a Cross in "the midOle^ -aAld 
raysy resembling a glory , round the edges of it. 
•It is a singularly beautlfin floivirer. The plant is 
ftlso beautiful. It is a climber^ like the Ifonejr. 
suckle ; and, like that, 'has a isuecesnon e^ bkMs- 
aomB t^t 4ieep it in bloom m ]oi>g while, ft is 
raised from autting^ which, ^reatedUwoflier iM- 
iixigs ak*e, <ea8ilgr take poei. 

374. P€EaNY.>-tA pemmmt ik^t may <l>e 
raised from seed or offsets. A grand flower for 
*shrtibberies. Each flower is usually as big tts .a 
(tea-cup^ and one plant will sometimes pii[)AQ^e 
twenty or 4hirty« 

375. PEA (Sweet.)— ^Tftere-are ti gfeat va- 
nety ia the annual serts asto colour of blosspth, 
•■d» Iheae ista; perfeimo^w^rt, cMed evertdUHhf 
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pea, ThU standsi of course^ year aftcir yetfu 
Ttie others are sown and cultivated like the conn 
mon garden pea. They should have some stiekt. 
tokeepthem^up. This is a very showy fiowe^,, 
and remains in bloom a long whiie. 

376. PINK. — This flower is 'too well known 
to need describing here. There are a great va- 
riety of sorts> as to the flower; but all are culti- 
vated in the same way ; exactly as directed- for 
the Clove, which see. The Pink root will last a. 
great many years ; but, the flower is seldomsj 
flne as the first year of the plant'^ blovidng. 

377. POLYANTHUS.— Every thing that has 
been said of the Auricula (which see) may be 
said of the Polyanthus. It is a very pretty- 
flower, and universally esteemed. It blows finest 
out of the hot sun. Polyanthuses are best iir 
beds ; for a great part of their merit consists of 
the endless variety which they present to the ey-e. 
The Polyanthus has a delicately sweet smell, like 
that of the Cowslip. 

378. POPPY.— A very bad smeU, but still 
is to be sought for on account of its very great 
variety in size, height and in flower ; and on ac- 
count of the gayness of that flower. The seed 
pods of some are of the bulk of a three pound 
weight, while those of others are not so big as 
even a small pea. The smallest, however, conr 
tains about a thousand seeds^ and these comeup, 
and the plants flourish, with very little care. A 
pretty large bed, with two or three hundred soriih 
in it, is a spectacle hardly surpassed in beauty, 
by any thing in the vegetable, creationk^ It is, Ml* 
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annttair of course. It is well ki^own as a medid' 
nal plant ; but, it is not so well known as a plant 
frolrn the seed of which sallad-oil is sometimes 
made ! The Germans, on the Rhine^ cultivate 
wiiole fields of it for this purpose. It may be as 
well, therefore, for us to take care not to use 
German, Sallad-Oil, which, however, can with 
great difficulty be dibtinguished from oil of olives. 

379. PRIMROSE.-— A beautiful little flower of 
a pale yellow and delicate smell. It comes very 
early iu the spring ; and continues a good while 
in bloom. Of the fibrous rooted flowers it is the 
next to the Daisy in point of earliness. It is an 
universal favourite ; and, in England, it comes 
abundantly in woods, pastures and banks. It is 
perennial like the Cowslip, and is propagated 
in the same manner. How beautiful a J ^ong-Island 
wood would look in Apnl, the ground beneath 
the trees being decked with Primroses ' 

380. RANUNCULUS.— Is a flower of the 
nature of the Anemone, which see. It is propa- 
gated and cultivated in the same manner. These 
two flowers are usually. planted out in beds, where 
they make a very fine show. 

381. RHODODENDRON-Itnever occurred, 

perhaps, to any American to give this fine name 
to the laurel with a long narrow leaf and great 
bunches of blue, pink, or white flowers, tb6 
balls, or pods, containing which appear the year 
before the flower. It is, l^owever, a beautiful 
shrub, andViot less beautiful on account of its 
frequently covering scores of acres of rocky sides 
of hills, or oiriccount of English Gardeners b&- 
lieying th^t it requires bog-earth (though fetcked 
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from manjr niiles diistance, at vast exp^nce) tift 
make it grow and blow ! 

382. ROS£S. — A volaroe larger than this woidd 
not describe the difierenees in'all the sorts of this, 
which has for ages, been considered as the Queett 
of Flowers, the excellences of which to attempt 
to describe would be to insult the taste of everj 
reader. I shall, therefore, merely speak of 
the propagation and the management of the plant* 
AH roses way be propagated from seed; but, 
as the seed seldom comes up till the second yeen", 
and as the plants come to perfection slowly, the 
usual mode of propagation of all sorts, except 
the China Rose, is by suckers. These come out 
near old stems, during the summer; they are dug 
up in the fail and planted out. In the spring 
they are cut down near to the ground, and, the 
next year, they blow. — The China Rose in bo 
easily raised from cuttings , that little bits, put 
in the ground in spring, will be trees, and have 
a profusion of hloom before the fall. This Rose 
is in bloom, in England, from May tillJanuary, 
if the soil and situation both be good. — It is very 
strange that Mr. Marsh \ll should sot this down 
amongst " tended' shrvbs,'* and say, that *' it will 
^' not do abroad, except in the summer months,^^ 
It stands the winter as well as the oak, and, I 
have, for years, had it, {igainst the front of my 
house, blowing finely at Christmaf, without any 
attempt at covering. In America, in the open 
air, it might not be in bloom at Christmas ; but 
it stands the winter as well as any tree that can 
be named. It is beautiful for the Green -house ; 
for there it, mixed with Geraniums, blow, beauti- 
fully all the winter long. As to the management 
of roses ; the ground should be good, and duf 
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every autumn as directed for fruit treef^ and 
should be manured frequently. They should 
(except when trained against walls or over bow- 
ers) be kept cut down low ; for, when they get 
long stems and limbs^ they, like peach trees, not 
only look ugly, bat bear but few flowers, and 
those very mean ones. They should, therefore, 
be cut to within a foot, or less, of the ground; 
and all dead or weak wood should be pruned out 
close without leaving any ugly stubs. 

883. SIBERIAN CKAB.— This Shrub is, by 
some, esteemed for li&frait^ of which they make 
a eoQserve, more, I imagine, to gratify the sight 
than to gratify the palate. But, as a taU shrubs 
it yields, for the time, to very few. There is 
the red-blossomed and the white-blossomed. The 
branches of both, when in bloom, present ropes 
of flowers, wh.le the trunk, the limbs, the branches 
and the leaves are all delicate in form and in 
hue 

384. SNOW DROP.— -Is the earliest of all 
flowers. In England it blows in January. Once 
in ihe ground it is not very easy to get it out 
again. Nothing but carrying it away, or ac- 
tual consuming it with fire will rid you of it. 
No sua, not even an American sun, will kill a 
Snow-Drop bulb, if \i touch the ground* 

3S5. STOCK. — There are annuals and hienr 
nxals of this name ; and, if I were to choose 
amongst all the annuals and biennials, I should 
certainly choose the Stock. Elegant leaf, elegant 
plant, beau t'ful, showy, and most fragrant floWer ; 
and, with suitable attention, bloom, even in the 
natural ground, from May to November in 
England, and from June to November here.— 
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Th^ annuals are called ien^tveek Stocks; And 
of tbese there are, with a pea-green, leaf, thp 
Red, JfhitCy Purple and tsarlet ; and, then^ 
theie are all the same colours with a Wajl-flowcr 
or Sea-Green leaf. So that there are eight sorts 
of the annual Stock. — Of the biennials, there 
are the Brompton, of which there are the Scarlet, 
and the Wliite ; the Dutch, which is Red; the 
Queen^s, of which there are the Hed and the 
White ; and the Twickenham, which is Purple. 
—As to propagation, it is, of course, by seed 
only. If there be nothing but the natoral 
ground to rely on, the sowing must be early ; 
the earth very fine and very rich. The seed is small 
and thin, and does not easily come up in coarse 
eartht If the plants come up thick, thin tbem^ 
when very young. And do not leave them 
nearer together than six inches. They, how- 
ever, transplant very well ; and those that have 
not place to lilow in may be removed, and a 
succession of bloom is thus secured. If yoa 
have a green-house, glass frame,, or hand-glass, 
you get flowers six weeks earlier. — The bienmaU 
are sown at the same time, and treated in the 
same way They blow the second year ; but^ if 
there be great difficulty in preserving them, in 
the natural ground, through the winter in Eng- 
land, what must it be here / Indeed, it cannot be 
done ; and yet, they are so fine ; so lofty ; such 
masses of beautiful and fragrant flowers ; .and 
they continue so long in bloom, that they are 
worth any care and any trouble. There is but 
one way : the plants, when they get ten or a 
dozen leaves, must be put into flower-pots. 
These may be sunk in'ihe earth, in the open 
ground, till November (Long Island), and when 
the sharp frosts come, the nots must be taken up, 
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woA placed aui of the reach of hard frost, and 
where there is^ however, nm and air. When 
the spring comes, the pou maj he put out into 
the nataral ground again; or, which is hettei% 
the baUs of earth maj be put into a hole made 
for the purpose ; and thas the plants will be in 
the natural ground to blow. In this country thejr 
shoald be placed in the shade when put eut 
again ; for a rery hot sun is apt to tarnish the 
bloom. 

98S. SYBl'SGXy or Moek'Orange. — A very 
stout sUmb, with blossoms much like that of the 
orange, and with a powerful smell. It is pro* 
pagated from suckers, of which it sends out a 
great man^r. 

a87. SWEET WILLIAM.— A rery pretty 
flower. Makes a fine show. Comes Double 
by chance; and is very hand^me whether 
double or single. It is propagated from teedf 
the plants coming from which do not blow tilt 
the second year. The Sweet William root does 
not last many years. It may be propagated by 
parting the roots; and this must be done to 
have the same fiewer agam to a certainty be* 
eaute the seed do not, except by phanee, pro* 
duoe flowers like those of the mother plant. 

338. TUBEROSE.— This is a bulbuous* 
rooted plant that sends up a beautiful and most 
fragrant flower. Bat, even in England, it cannot 
be brought to perfection without artificial heat 
in the spring. If got forward in a green-house, 
or hot«bed, and put out about the middle of 
June, it would blow beautifully in America. It 
is a native of Italy, and the roots are brought ifi 
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England and scld there in the shops. It is pro- 
pag^atfd and managed precisely like the Hj/acinth, 
which see. 

889. TULIP.— Beds of Tulips vie with those 
of Carnations and Auriculas, They are made 
shows of in England, and a single root is some- 
times sold for two or three hundred guineas^ 
And, why not; as well as make shows of pictures, 
and sell them for large sums ? There is an end- 
less variety in the colours of the tulip. The 
bulbs>, to hare the flowers fine, mast be treated 
like those of the Hyacinth, The tulip may be 
raised from seed; but it is, as in the case of the 
Hyacinth, a thousand to one against getting 
from seed a flower like that of the mother 
plant. 

390. VIOLET.— This is one of the four fti- 
vourites of the Spring in England. It is a little 
creeping plant, that comes on banks under the 
shelter of warm hedges. The flower is so well 
known to excell in sweetness, that, " as sweei as 
" a violet^^ is a phrase as common as any in the 
English language. There is sl purple and a white. 
Abundance of seed is borne annually by both ; 
and the plant is perennial. If you propagate 
from seed, the flower does not come till the se- 
cond year; but, one plant, taken from an old 
roet, will fill a rod of ground in a few years. — 
There is a little plant in these woods in Long Is- 
land, with a flower precisely like that of the pur- 
ple violet ; but, the leaf is a narrow oblong, in- 
stead of being as the English is, in the shape of 
a heart; the plant does not creep; and the 
iower has no smell, 
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881. WALL-FLOWER.~It is so called^ be- 
eauae it will growy sow itself, aod furDish bloom 
in this way» by a soccession of plants^ for ever, 
upon old wallsy where it makes a beautiful show. 
It bean abundance of seed, plants from which 
produce flowers the second year. Some come 
double, sometimes. If you wish to be sure of 
double flowers, you must propagate by slips of 
double-flowring plants. There are the yellow 
and the mixed, partly yellow and partly red. 
All have a delightful smell, blow early, and are 
geneially great farour^tes. I am afraid this 
plant, even with coreringj^ will not stand the 
winter out of doors in America, unless in the 
south front of a building, and covered too in 
atvere weather; for, even in England, it is some-* 
times killed by the frosts. 
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